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PREFACE 



PUBLIC attention was first drawn to the Paston Letters Fint 
in the year 1787, when there issued from the press P;^[;^="''"' 
two quarto volumes with a very lengthy title, setting Lcttcri. 
forth that the contents were original letters written * by various 
persons of rank and consequence" during th« reigns of 
Henry vi., Edward iv,, and Richard in. The materials were 
derived from autographs in the possession of the Editor, a 
Mr. Fcnn, of East Dereham, m Norfolk, who was well enough 
known in society as a gentleman of literary and antiquarian 
tastes, but who had not at that time attained any great degree 
of celebrity. Horace Walpole had described him, thirteen 
years before, as 'a smatterer in anctquity, but a very good 
sort of man/ What the great literary magnate afterwards 
thought of him we are not informed, but wc know that he 
took a lively interest in the Paston Letters the moment they 
were published. He appears, indeed, to have given some 
assistance in the progress of the work through the press. 
On its appearance he expressed himself with characteristic 
enthusiasm: — 'The letters of Henry vi/s reign, etc, are 
come out, and to we make all other letters not worth reading. 
I have gone through one volume, and cannot bear to be writing 
when 1 am so eager to be reading. . . . There are letters from 
aii my acquaintance, Lord Rivers, Lord Hastings, the Earl of 
Warwick, whom 1 remember still better than Mrs, Straw- 
bridge^ though she died within these fifty years. What 
antiquaiy would be answering a letter from a living countess, 
when he may read one from Eleanor Mowbray, Duchess of 
Norfolk?'^ 

So wrote the great Lterary exquisite and virtuoso, the man 
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whose opinion in those days was life or death to a young 
author or a new publication. And in spite of all that was 
artifimi and affected in his characterj — in spite even of the 
affectation of pretending a snobbish interest in ancient duchesses 
— Walpole was one of the fittest men of that day to appreciate 
such a publication. Miss Hannah More was less easily pleased, 
and she no doubt was the type of many other readers. The 
letters, she declared, were quite barbarous in stj'le, with none 
of the elegance of their supposed contemporary Rowley. 
They might perhaps be of some use to correct history, but as 
letters and fine reading, nothing was to be said for them.* It 
was natural enough that an age which took this view of the 
matter should have preferred the forgeries of ChattcrCon to 
the most genuine productions of the fifteenth century. The 
style of the Paston Letters, even if it had been the most 
polished imaginable, of course could not have exhibited the 
polish of the eighteenth century, unless a Chatterton had had 
some hand in their composition. 

Yet the interest excited by the work was such that the 
editor had no reason to compJain of its reception. The Paston 
Letters were soon in everybody's hands- The work, indeed, 
appeared under royal patronage, for Fenr had got leave 
beforehand to dedicate it to the King as ^ the avowed patron' 
of antiquarian knowledge- This alone had doubtless some 
influence upon the sale ; but the novel character of the 
publication itself must have excited curiosity still more» A 
whole edition was disposed of in a week, and a second edition 
called for, which, after undergoing some little revision, with 
the assistance of Mr. George Steevens, the Shakspearian editor, 
was published the same year. Meanwhile, to gratify the 
curious, the original ms. letters were deposited for a time in 
the Library of the Society of Antiquaries ; but the King 
having expressed a wish to see them, Fenn sent them to 
Buckingham Palace, then called the Queen's Palace, requesting 
that, if they were thought worthy of a place in the Royal 
Collection, His Majesty would be pleased to accept them> 

' Robcrtt's Xfinoirj ef Hannah More^ ii. 50. 
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They were accordingly^ it would seem, added to the Royal 
Library ; and as an acknow!edgment of the value of the gift, 
Fcnn was summoned to Court, and received the honour of 
knighthood . 

But the two volumes hitherto published by Fenn contained 
only a small selection out of a pretty considerable number of 
origina! letters of the same period in his possession. The 
reception these two volumes had met with now encouraged 
him to make a further selection, and he announced with his 
second edition that another series of the Letters was in 
preparation, which was to cover the same period as the first 
two volumes^ and to include also the reign of Henry vii. 
Accordingly a third and fourth volume of the work were 
iaiued together in the year 17S9, containing the new letters 
down to the middle of Edward iv.'s reign. A fifth and 
concluding volume, bringing the work down to the end of 
Henry vii,'s reign, was left ready for publication at Sir 
John Fenn's death in 1794, and was published by his nephew, 
Mr, Serjeant Frcre, in I 823. 

Of the original mss> of these letters and their descent 
Fcon gives but a brief account in the preface to his first 
volume, which we will endeavour to supplement with additional 
ftcts to the beat of our ability. The letters, it will be seen, Tiie uss. 
were for the most part written by or to particular members of 
the family of Paston in Norfolk. Here and there, it is true, 
arc to be found among them State papers and other letters of 
grcai interest, which must have come to the hands of the 
family through some indirect channel ; but the great majority 
src letters distinctly addressed to persons of the name of 
Piston, and in the possession of the I^tons they remained for 
^veral generations. In the days of Charles ii, the head of 
the family. Sir Robert Paston, was created Earl of Yarmouth ; 
but his son "William, the second bearer of the tide, having got 
into debt and encumbered his inheritance, finally died without 
male issue, so that his title became extinct. While living in 
reduced circumstances, he appears to have parted with a portion 
of his family papers, which were purchased by the great 
antiquary and collector, Peter Le Neve, Norroy King of Arms- 
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Lc Ncvc was a. Norfolk man, possessed of considerable estates 
at Witchingham and elsewhere in the county ; and he made it 
a special object to collect Mss. and records relating to Norfolk 
and Suffolk. Just before his death in 1729 he made a will,^ 
by which he bequeathed his mss. to the erudite Dr. Tanner, 
afterwards Bishop of St- Asaph's, and Thomas Martin of 
Palgrave ; but this bequest was subject to the condition that 
within a year after his death they should * procure a good and 
safe repository in the Cathedral Church of Norwich, or in some 
other good and public building in the said city' for their 
preservation, the object being to make them at all timeft 
accessible to those who wished to consult them. The 
condition, however, was not fulfilled, and the bequest would 
naturally have become null; but * honest Tom Martin of 
Palgrave ' (to give him the familiar name by which he himaelf 
desired to be known) married the widow of his friend, and 
thus became possessed of his mss. by another title. 

The Le Neve collection, however, contained only a portion 
of the Fasten family papers. On the deaths in 1732. of the 
Earl of Yarmouth^ who outlived Le Neve by three ycarSj 
some thirty or forty chests of valuable letters and documents 
still remained at the family seat at Oxnead. These treasure* 
the Rev, Francis Blomefield was allowed to examine three 
years later with a view to his county history, for which purpose 
he boarded at Oxnead for a fortnight.- Of the results of a 
general survey of the papers he writes, on the ijlh May 1735, 
to Major Weldon a number of interesting particulars, of whicK 
the following may be quoted as bearing upon the subject 
before us : — ' There is another box full of the pardons, grants^ 
and old deeds, freedoms, etc., belonging to the Paston family 
only, which 1 laid by themselves, for fear you should thitik 
them proper to be preserved with the family ; ihey don't 
relate to any estates. . » . There arc innumerable letters of 
good consequence in history still lying among the loose papers^ 
all which I laid up in a corner of the room on a heap which 

L Srr Appendix zSttt Lnlrodirction, No. 1. 

^Cvit>iy Htlttei ^ tht Rfvrrtrti^ t-'ruju-u Biamtfiitid. &f J. Wilton Rix, £«^> 
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tains several sacks fiall.'^ But Blomcficld afterwards 
e the owner of a considerable portion of these papers ; 
fof he not only wrote h[s initials on several of them, and 
muked a good many others with a mark by which he was in 
the habit of distinguishing original documents that he had 
examined and noted, but he also made a present to a friend of 
one letter which must certainly have once been in the Paston 
(imily archives. He himself refers to his ownership of certain 
collections of documents in the Preface to his History of Norfolk, 
where he informs the reader that he has made distinct reference 
to the several authors and originals he had made use of in all 
cases, * except ' (these arc his words) ' where the originals are 
either in Mr. Lc Neve's or my own collections, which at 
present I design to join to his, so that, being together, they 
may be consulted at all times,' Apparently honest Tom 
Martia was srill intending to carry out Lc Neve's design, and 
Blomeheld purposed to aid it further by adding his own 
collections to the Lc Neve mss. But though Martin lived for 
reariy forty years after his marriage with Le Neve s widow, 
and always kept this dedgn in view, he failed to carry it out 
His necessities compelled him to part with some of his treasures, 
but these apparently were mainly books enriched with ms. notes, 
not original aticicnt mss., and even as he grew old he did not 
altogether drop the project* He frequcndy formed resolutions 
thathe would, ffifx/T^jr, arrange what remained, and make a selec- 
tion for public use. But at last, at the age of seventy-four, he sud- 
denly died in his chair without having given effect to his purpose. 
Neither did his friend Blomcfield, who died nine years 
before him, in January 1762, succeed in giving effect to kh 
good intention of uniting his collections with the Le Neve mss. 
For he died deeply in debt, and by his will, made just before 
tteith, he directed all his personal property to be sold in 
payment of his liabilities. His executors, however, declined to 
Jct, and administration was granted to two principal creditors. 
Of the Paston mss. which were owned by him, a few are now 
to be found in one of the volumes of the Douce Collection in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford* These» it would seem, were 
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first purchased by the noted antiquary John Ives/ who 

acquired a number of Le Ncve*s» Martin's, and Blomeficld s 
MSfi. ; and after his library was sold by auction in March i 777j 
they became part of the collections relating to the counties of 
Oxford and Cambridge, which Gough* in his Bridsh topography 
(vol. ii. p. i), informs us that he purchased at the sale of Mr. 
Ives' papers. To this same collection, probably, belonged also 
a few of the scattered documents relating to the Paston family 
which have been met with among the miscellaneous stores of 
the Bodleian Library, for a knowledge of which I was indebted 
to the late Mn W. H- Turner of Oxford, 

Martin's executors seem to have done what they could to 
preserve the integrity of his collections. A catalogue of his 
library was printed at Lynn in 1771, in the hope that some 
purchaser would be found to take the whole. Such a purchaser 
did present himself* but not in the interest of the public. A 
certain Mr, John Worth, a chemist at Diss, bought both the 
library and the other collections, as a speculation, for ^630. 
The printed books he immediately sold to a firm at Norwich, 
who disposed of them by auction ; the pictures and smaller 
curiosities he sold by auction at Diss, and certain portions of 
the Mss- were sent, at different times, to the London market. 
But before he had completed the sale of all the collections, Mr- 
Worth died suddenly in December 1774. That portion of the 
MSS, which contained the Paston Letters he had up to that 
time reserved- Mr- Fenn immediately purchased them of his 
executors, and they had been twelve years in his possession 
when he published his first two volumes of selections from them. 

So much for the early history of the mss- Their subsequent 
fete is not a little curious. On the 23rd May 1787, Fenn 
received his knighthood at St. James's, having then and there 
presented to the King three bound volumes of Mss- which 
were the originals of his first two printed volumes.' Yet, 

■ Sti Njchoik^a Liitrarj Antcdoteit iiu 199. 

' The tblkwing atitLouncFinrnt sppfars in the Mining ChromrU of itit 14th May 
1 78 7: ' Vcstcrday, John Fenn, E*]., aittndtd the levce at Sl Jampi'i, and hid ihe 
honour of jncscnijiig 10 His Maje*ly (hound in three volumes) die original Irrters of 
whith he Liacl before prncnted a priiKcd copy^ when Hii? Majwry, a« a matJt of hit 
grackOLii accfptancCf wai pleased 10 confer on him rhe honauT Lif knighthood,^ 
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itrange to saj', these mss, were afterwards lost sight of so com- 
[Jctclj that for a whole century nobody could tcU what had 
become of them. They were not in the Royat Library after- 
inrds given up to the British Museum ; they were not to be 
found in any of the Royal Palaces. The late Prince Consort, 
jBt before his death, caused a careful search to be made for 
tbera, but it proved quite JneffectuaU Their hiding-place 
fcnuined unknown even when I first republished these Letters 
ia the years 1872-71- 

To this mystery succeeded another of the same kind- 
The originals of the other three volumes were not presented 
to the king ; but they, too, disappeared, and remained for a 
k>i^ time equally undiscoverable- Even Mr Serjeant Frere, 
1A0 edited the fifth volame from transcripts left by Sir John 
FciiD after his death, declared that he had not been able to find 
the onginals of that volume any more than those of the others. 
Strti^e to say, however, the originals of that volume were in 
his house all the time, and were discovered by his son, Mr, 
Philip Frere, in the year 1865, just after an ingenious //fz/rd/^^r 
W made the complete disappearance of a/l the mss. a ground 
for casting doubt on the authenticity of the published letters. 
It is certainly a misfortune for historical literature, or at all 
events was in those days, that the owners of ancient MS5, 
commonly took so little pains to ascertain what it was that 
they had got. Since then the proceedings of the Historical 
MH, Commission, which have brought to light vast stores of 
onsiupcctcd materials for history, have awakened much more 
interest in such matters. 

Thus three distinct portions of mss. that had been carefully 
«<lited had all been lost sight of and remained un discoverable 
fcr a long series of years. The originals of the first two 
volumes presented to the King could not be found. The 
originals of volumes iii, and Iv. could not be found. The 
originals of volume v, could not be found. These last, how- 
evtr^ after a time, came to light, as we have seen, in 1865, 
liaving been discovered in the house of the late Mr, Philip 
Frere at Dungate, in Cambridgeshire; and with them were 
found a large number of additional mss., also belonging to the 
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Paston Collection, among which was the original of one of the 
letters of volume in. separated from all its fellows, whose place 
of concealment remained still unknosrn. 

This diacovcr7> however^ was importantj and at once sug- 
gested to me the possibility of producing a new edition of the 
Letters arranged in true chronological order, and augmented 
by those hitherto unedited. It suggested, moreover, that more 
of the originals might even yet be discovered with a little further 
search, perhaps even in the same house. But a further search 
at Dungatc, though it brought to light a vast quantity of papers 
of different ages, many of them very curious, did not lead to 
the discovery of any other than the single document above 
referred to belonging to any of the first four volumes. All 
that Mr, Philip Frerc could find belonging to the Paston 
Collection he sold to the British Museum, and the rest he 
disposed of by auction. 

The question then occurred : Since the originals of volumes 
ill, and iv. had not been found at Dungate, might they be in 
the possession of the head of the Frere family, the late Mr. 
George Frere of Roydon Hall, near Diss, in Norfolk? This 
was suggested to me as probable by Mr. Philip Frerc, his 
cousin, and 1 wrote to him accordingly on the 3rd December 
1 367- 1 received an answer from him dated on the 6th, that 
he did not see how such mss, should have found theix way to 
Roydon, but if they turned up at any time he would let rae 
know. Unluckily he seems to have dismissed the subject from 
his mind, and I received no answer to further inquiries 
repeated at various intervals. At last it appeared hopeless to 
wait longer and defer my edition of the Letters indefinitely on 
the chance of finding more originals anywhere. So the first 
volume of my edition went to press, and the second, and the 
third. But just after I had printed off two Appendices to vol. iii.^ 
a friend of Mr. George Frere's called upon me at the Record 
Office, and informed me that a number of original Paston 
letters had been discovered at Roydon, which he had conveyed 
up to London* After some further communication with Mr. 
Frere himself I was allowed to inspect them at his son's 
chambers in the Temple, when I found among them those 
6 
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wry originals of Fern's third and fourth volumes which 
dghr years before he could Tiot believe were in his possession I 
Every one of them, 1 think, was there with just two exceptions 
— the first SL document which^ as already mentioned, was found 
at Dungatc ; the second a letter (No. ^2 in this edition) now 
preserved at Holland House, the existence of which was made 
known to me before my second volume was issued by a recent 
book of the Princess Marie Liechtenstein.* 

It was mortifying, 1 confess, not to have received earlier 
intelligence of a fact that I had suspected all along. But it was 
better to have learned it at the last moment than not till after 
my last volume was published. So, having made two Appen- 
dices already to that volume, the only thing to do was to add a 
third, in which the reader would find a brief note of the dis- 
covery, with copies of some of the unpublished letters, and as 
fiillan account of the others belonging to the same period as 
circumstances would permit. Altogether there were no less 
tiian ninety-five new original letters belonging to the period 
found at Roydon Hall, along with the originals of Fenn's third 
*nd fourth volumes. 

In July ifi88 these Roydon Hall mss» were offered for sale 
H Christie's. They consisted then of 311 letters, mainly the 
originals of Fenn's third and fourth volumes, and of those 
deschbed in my third Appendix. Of the former set there 
were only four letters wanting, viz. the two in volume iii. 
whose existence is accounted for elsewhere, and two in volume 
iv. 'which,' the sale catalogue observes, 'are noted by Fenn 
himself as being no longer in his possession.' As to the letters 
^n my Appendix the catalogue goes on to say : — 

*0f the nineiy-five additional Jetter^ above mentioned (Gairdncr, 
992-1086} four arc missing [Nos- 1016, 1029, 1077* 1085). On ibc 
other hand^ on collating the present colleciton wiih the primed volumes, 
« was found to contain four othfrs of which no record exists cither in 
Fcnn'sor Mr. Gairdner's edition, and which consequently appear ro have 
cicaped the notice of the latter gentleman while examining the 
ireasuT^ at Roydon Hall.* 

' The latter gentleman ' begs leave to say here that he never 

^ HoUamd HiMie. By Piinccia Miric Li^liLn^ttin, vol. ii' p- jgS. 
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W2S at Roydon Hall in his Wfe, and was only allowed to examine 
»uch of the * treasures' found there as were placed before him 
in the year 1875 in a certain chamber in the Temple. A well 
known bookseller purchased the mss» offered at Christie's for 
500 guineas, and some years later (in 1896), sold them to the 
British Museum* They are thus, at length, available for 
general consultation. The number of missing originahs, how 
ever, is not quite as given in Christie's sale catalogue. The 
are four, not two, lacking of volume iv. On the other han 
only tH'o letters of the Appendix are wanting.^ 

About fifteen years after the discovery at Roydon the 
came another discovery elsewhere. On the 39th March 1890 
it was announced in the Afhen^um that the missirg originals 0/ 
Fcnn's first and second volumes — that is to say, the Mss- pre- 
sented to King George iik — had hkcwisc come to light again. 
They were found at Orwell Park, in Suffolk, in 1 889. after the 
death of the late Colonel Tomline, and they remain there in 
the possession of his cousin, Mr. E. G. Prctyman, M.P,, now 
Secretary to the Admiralty, who kindly showed them to me at his 
house soon after their discovery. They have come to him among 
family papers and heirlooms of which, being only tenant for lifcj 
he is not free to dispose until some doubts can be removed as to 
their past history ; and I accordingly forbear from saj-ing more 
on this point except thai their place of deposit indicates that 
they may either have got mixed with the private papers and 
books of Pitt, of which a large number are in the OrwcH 
library, or with those of his old tutor and secretary, Dr. George 
Pretyman, better known as Bishop Tomline, Dr. Prctyman 
had just been appointed Bishop of LJncohi when Fen 
published his first two volumes, and it was many years afte 
wards that he assumed the name of Tomline, But whcth 
these Mss. came to his hands or to Pitt's, or under wh 

^ The mlsMng ktlets uf volume iv, arc Nai, 14^ 97* 99, and lOf (Nos- 551, 726^ 
71^^ ^tii\ 75B of Eht» tdiTiQn). The hsi ncvei fotmcd )jan of FcQu't coUccuoii. 1 dd 
not kaow ot any other looted by him as ' nt> longer in his paueuion/ The letten 
mluing of [he A^ucnJJx arc only No^- 997 and roip. Of ttif four said to be ictu'u 
ID Chriitie\ caralogue, 1016 is nor a documenT at all, ihc rumber having be 
■ccldtntally ikippcd in iLe Iiivtniury, ^tul the other three are in the Briiiih Muscui 
No. 1077, howrver, la inaccuraiely described in the Appeadix. 
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Circumstances they were delivered to either, there is no 
mdence to show. Possibly the King's illness in 1788 
prevented their being placed, or, it may be, replaced, in the 
Royal Library, where they were intended to remain. 

The edition of these letters published by Mr. Arbcr in 
1872-7J was in three volumes. It was printed from 
ttercotypc plates, and has been reissued more than once by the 
Messrs. Constable with corrections, and latterly with an 
idditronal volume containing the Preface and Introduction by 
themselves, and a Supplement giving the full text of those 
newly-found letters of which the reader had to be content 
with a bare catalogue in 1875, My original aim to have a 
complete collection of all extant Paston Letters had been 
defeated ; and there seemed nothing for it but to let them 
remain even at the last in a general series, an Appendix and a 
Supplement, The present publishers, however, by arrangement 
with Messrs. Constable, were anxious to meet the wajits of 
scholars who desired to possess the letters, now that the collec- 
tion seems to be as complete as it is ever likely to be, in a 
single series, and in a more luxunoua form than that in which 
they have hitherto appeared, 1 have accordingly rearranged 
the letters as desired— ;a task not altogether without its 
difficulties when nice chronological questions had to be weighed 
iiid the story of the Pastons in all its details had for so many 
years ceased to occupy a foremost place in my thoughts ; and 
I trust that the unity of the aeries will now give satisfaction. 
At the same time, theopportunity has not been lost of rectifying 
such errors as have been brought to my notice, which could not 
have been conveniendy corrected in the stereotype editions. 

Notwithstanding the recovery of the originals of the letters 
printed by Fcnfi, it has not been thought necessary to edit 
these anew from the mss. Whether such a thing would be 
altogether practicable even now may perhaps be a question ; at 
all events it would have delayed the work unduly, Fenn's 
editing is, as I have shown in previous editions, fairly satisfac- 
tory on the whole, and it is not to be supposed that a com- 
parison of all the printed letters with the original mss. would 
kad £0 results of very material conse<juence. A large number 
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have been compared already, and the comparison inspires the 

greatest confidence in his care and accuracy. His misreadings 
are really very few, his method of procedure having been such 
as to prevent their being cither many or serious ; while as to 
his suppressions 1 have found no reason to believe^ from what 
examination 1 have been able to make, that any of them were 
of very material importance. 

It was not editorial carelessness on Fenn's part which made 
a new edition desirable in 1872. It was, first of all, the advance 
of historica.! criticism since his day — or rather, perhaps, I should 
say, of the means of verifying many things by the publication 
of historical sources and the greater accessibility of historical 
records. And secondly, the discovery of such a large number 
of unprinted documents belonging to the Fasten Collection 
made it possible to study that collection as a whole, and fiU tip 
the outlines of information which they contained on matters 
both public and private. On this subject I may be allowed 
simpjy to quote what I said in 1872 in the preface to the first 
volume : — 

'The errors in Fcnn*s chronology are numerous, and so exceed- 
ingly misleading that, indispensable as these Letters now arc to the 
historian, there is not a single historian who has made use of them but 
has misdated some event or otheti owing to chcir inaccurate arrange- 
ment. Even writers who have been most on their guard in some 
places have suiTcrcd chemsclvcs to be misled in ethers. This is no 
reproach to the former Editor, whose work is indeed a perfect model 
of care and accuracy For the days in which he lived; but historical 
criticism hasadi/anced since that timCj and facilfties abound which did 
not then exist for comparing one set of documents with another, and 
testing the accuracy of dates by public records. Xhc completion of , 
Blomcriefd's Hhtary cf h^orfeik^ and the admirable index added to that \ 
work of laie years by Mr. Chadwick^ have also been of eminent service I 
in verifying minute facts. Moreover, the comprehensive stuffy of the J 
whole correspondence, with the advantage of having a part already 
published to refer to, has enabled me in many cases zo see the exact 
bearing of particular letters, which before seemed to have no certain " 
place in the chronology, not only upon public events, hut upon the 1 
private affairs of f he Paston family, , . . 

The care taken by Sir John Fenn to secure the accuracy of his : 
text can be proved by many tests. It might, indeed, be inferred frooa 
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cbeelaboratc plan of cciittng that he adopted, exhibiting in every ease I 

nvotnnsfnpts of the same Teirrrj thp one to show the preeise spelling I 

lod punctuation of ihe ori^^innt, the other to facilitace the perusal by I 

Dcdcrn onbography. A work on which so much pain« were betowed^ I 

ud whicb was illuatraEed besides by numerous facsimiles of the original I 

hud wH tings, aignaturirs, paper-maiks, and seals of the letters, was not fl 

liktly to have been exccjted in a slovenly manner, in so far as the text I 

il concerned. Bui we are not left in th!^ Lasc to mere prnumptivc I 

evidence. The originals of the fifth volume have been minutely I 

Qomined by a commitccc of the Society of Antiquaties, and compared I 

iH through with the printed text, and the general result of this I 

ttumnation was chat the errors arc very few, and for the mosf part I 

tririaj. Ncw^ if this was the case with regard to that volume, which I 

it most be remembered was published after Fenii*s death from tran- I 

Krlpts prepared fur ihe press, and had not the benefit of a final revision I 

ofihe proof-sheets by the editor, we have surely every reason to suppose I 

ibic ttie pfcceJing volumes were at least not Ltfss accurate. I 

'At all events, any inaccuracies that may exist in them were cer- I 

tUi\y not the result of negligence, I have been favoured by Mr, 1 

Atmack, of MeUbrd, near Sudbury, in Suffolk, with the loan of seveial I 

iliCeisorMS. notes bequeathed to him by the late Mr, DaEton. of Bury I 

Sl £d[nunds, who transcnbed a number of the original M53> for Sir I 

Jokn Fcnn. These papers contain a host of minute queries and I 

cnticjsms, which were the result of a close examination of the first I 

Ebnr Tolumci, undertaken at Fenn's request. Those on the first two I 

volumes are dated on the 3rd and jth of May 178S, more than a year I 

ifter the book was published. But on vob. iii. and iv. there are two I 

Kpuate sets of observations, rhe first of which were made on the tran- I 

Krifits before they were sent to press, the other, like those on the two I 

nnt volumes, on the published letters. From an examination of these ~ 
diticisms, and also from the rcsuJts of the examination of the fifth 
Wumc by the committee of the Sodcty of Antiquaries,^ I have been 
Id ro the opinion that the manner in which Sir John Fenn prepared 
hii materials for the press was as follows ; — Two copies were first Mode in 
made of every letter, the one in the exact spelling and punctuation of which 
the original, the other in modern orthography. Both tlicse copies f*^^" P™' 

irerc taken direct from the original, and possibly in the case of the F^ ?* 
fint two volumes they were both made by Fcnn himself. In vols, lii, puhJica- 
Vidiv., however, it is stated that many of the transcripts were madctjcn. 
hf Mr. Dalton, while those of vol. v. were found to be almost all in 
bs handwriting when that volume was sent to press in 1823.^ But 

^ ArcA^tJ. vol. xli. p. 1^. 

■ Stf Advrniiement in ihc beginning of the valumc, p- vil 
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Ms statcmcnl probably refers only to the copies in ttic antique spelling. 
Those in modern spelling I believe to have been made far the most 
part, \( not altogether, by Fenn himself. VVhcn completed, the two 
copies were pUced side by side^ and given to Mr. Dalton to cake home 
with him. Mr. Dalcon then made ti close comparison of the two 
versions, an<i painted out every insunce in which he founti the slightest 
disagreement between themt or where he thought an explanation might 
be usefully hraclceted into the modern version. These cotiiuicnts in 
the case of vol. ]t\, are upwards of 400 in number, and e>:tend over 
eighteen closely written pagei quirto. It is clear that they one and all 
received the fullest consideration from Sir John Fenn before the work 
wAi publisheti. Lvery one of the tjiscrepancics pointed out between the 
two versions h rectined In the printed volume, and there cannot be a 
doubt that in every such case the original ms. was again referred to, to 
settle the disputed reading- • 

* One or two illustrations of this may not be ttnacccptabic to the 
reader. The following arc among the observations made by Mr. 
Dalton on the transcripts of vol. iii. as prepared for press. In Letter 

Eumpki. viii. was a passage in which occurred the words, " that had of your 
iather certain lands one seven years or eight years agone." Mr, Dalton's 
experience as a traiiscnbcr appears to have suggested to him that 
"one '* was a very common misreading of the word '^over" in ancient 
MSS-, and he accordingly suggested that word as jjuking bcUer sense. 
His surmise turned out to be the true reading, ajid (he passage stands 
corrected acc^jrdingly in the printed volume. Jn Lcttcf xxiv. there 
was 1 discrepancy in the date between ihe transcript in ancient spelling 
and the modern version. ]n the latter it was " the 4.th day of Dcccai- 
bcTj" whereas the former gave it as the 3rd. On examination it 
appears that ihe Tusdern version was found to be correct, a Roman 
"riij." having been misread in the other as *'iii." Thus we have very 
sufficient evidence that the modern copy could not have been taken 
from the ancient, but was made independently from the original MSi 
Another instance of the same thing occurs in the beginning of Letter 
xli., where the words " to my power" had been omitted in the literal 
transcript, but were found in the modern copy, 

* Mr. Dalton's part in the v^ork of transcription appears clearly in 
several of his observatiors. One of the transcripts is frequently referred 
to as "my copy"; and an observation made on Letter Ixxxvi, shows 
pretty clearly ihat the copy so referred to was the literal one. At the 
bottom of that letter is the foLowing brief postscript : — '' Utinam iste 
mundus nialignu^ transiret et concupiscenria ejus"; on which Mr, 
Dalton remarks as follows ; — " I have added this on y^ur copy as sup- 
posing it an oversight, and hope it is properly inserted." Thus it 
appears that Mr. Dalton's own transcript had the worils which were 
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^^dtnt In the othcr^ ^nd that, being tolcTably certain they existed tn 
the original, he transferred rhem to the copy made by Fern, Now 
when il is considtrcd that these words arc written tn the original Ms. 
«nib peculiarly cTabbcd contractions, which had ta be preserved in the 
liitnJ vcr&iort as exactly as they could be represented in typc^^ h will, 
I rhinlc, appear evident that Mr. Daltoa could never have ventured to 
wpply them in such a form without the original before him. It is 
dear, therefore, that his copy was the literal transcrfptj and ihat of 
Ferni the modern version. 

^Again^ in Letter xxxi. of the s^me volume, on the second last line 
flf page 1 37» occur the words, ^' that he obev not the certiorari/' On 
tfiJS passage occurs tlic following query — ** The word for * obey ' seems 
iimnielligible. Have 1 not erred from the original in my copy ? " 
Another case will show how by this examination the errors of the 
onginil transcripts vvere eliminated. In Letter xxxiv., at the bottom 
of pp- 144-5, occurs the name of Will or William Staunton. It appears 
this name was fir^i transcribed as " Robert Frauncon " in the right or 
aoJcrn version; on which Mr. Dalton remarks, " It is William in 
wig." (Mr/ DaJtDT constantly spefiks of the transcript in ancient 
ipelLng M the " original " in these notes, though it is clear he had not 
ihcreal original before him at the time he made them). Strangely 
en(}ugfa, Mr. L>alton does not suspect the surname as well as the 
Christian name, but ii is clear thai both were wrong, and that ihey 
•ere set right in consequence of this <^uery directing the editors 
iltention once more to the original Ms.' 

To this I may add some further evidences of Fcnr's 
editorial care and accuracy. When the second volume of my 
first edition was published in 1 874, my attention was called, as 
already mentioned, to the existence at Holland House of the 
original of one of those letters^ which I had reprinted from 
Fcnn. It was one of the letters in Fenn's third volume, and 
only one" other letter in that volume had then turned up, I 
carefully compared both these papers with the documents as 
printed, and in both, as I remarked in the Preface to vol. ii,, 
the exact spelling was given with the most scrupulous accuracy, 
*o that there was scarcely the most trivial variation between 
the originals and the printed text. But a more careful 

^ Th« fallowing it the Ract fonn in vrhith Ihey slAnd in ihr iitcrsi 01 Ipft-hand 
wfirtmi — *\]b±t iBie mud maligu' t'mii^ & cupii H.' 
■ Na. 38 in that ediiitm, Nci. 5a in rhi« 
' It Wit Lctrrr 1 in Fenn'i tlurd volumr^ No. !t m my Ant pdirion, Na- 14 in 
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estimate, alike of" Fcnn's merits and of his defects as an editor, 

became possible when, on the publication of the third volume 
of the same edition, I was able, as I have already shown, to 
announce at the last moment the result of a cursory inspection 
of the originals of his t^urd and fourth volumes. And what 1 
said at that time may be here transcribed : — 

■ The recovery of th«e long-lost originals, although, unfortunately, 
too laie to be of the use II might have been in this eilition, is important 
in two ways ; iirst, as affording an additional means of testing Fenn's 
accuracy as an editor i and secondly, as a means of tcsitng the sound- 
ness of some occasional inferences which the present Editor was obliged 
to draw for himself in the absence of the originatsi More than one 
instance occurs in this work in which it will be seen that I have 
ventured lo eliminate from the text as spurious a heading printed by 
Fennasific were a part of the document which it precedes. Xhus, 
in No. 19,^ 1 pointed out that the title, in which Judge Paston id 
called '* Sir William Pasion, knight," could not possibly be contempor^ 
aneouB i and the document itself shows that this opinion was well 
(bunded. It bears, indeed, a modern endorsement in a handwriting of, 
the last century much to the same effect as Sir John Fenn's heading ^ 
hut thia, of course, is no authority at all. In the same way I showed 
that the title printed by Fenn, a& a heading to No, i^T,^ was utterljr 
erroneous, and could not possibly have existed in the original Ms, 
This conclusion is also substantiated bj' the documentj which, I may 
add. bears in the margin the heading ^'Copia," showing thttt it was a 
transcript. The document itself being an important Slate Paper, there 
were probably a number of copies made at the time i but as no others 
have been preserved, it is only known to us ss one of the Paston 
Letters. 

*Arioiher State Paper (No. 238),* of which a copy was IfkewTse 
sent to John Paston, has a heading which Sir John Fcnn very curiously 
misread, Ir is printed m this edition* as it stands in the Rrstj 
Vadaiur J. P., meaning apparently '*John Paston gives security, or 
stanils pledged.'* But it turns out on examination that the reading of 
the original is Tradatur J. F, (Let this he delivered to John Paston), 

'To return to No, 19, it wilt be seen that I was obliged to reprint 
from Fenn in the preliminary note 3 few words which he had found 
written on the baclc of the letter^ of which it was driHcult to mak-c any 
perfect sense, but which seemed to imply that the bill was delivered to 

' No. 35 in pMBcni edition, 

^ No. J30 in prtteni edition, * No- aBi in piraent edition. 

* That h 10 »;iy, \a the edition pubLiBfaed by Mr> Arbcr in 1875, when it vrii 
impanfiibie 10 corret^t the tnl, 
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Pttitmcnt in ihc 13th year of Henry vi. I pointed out that there 
aoned 10 be some error fn tbi<^ as no Parliament <ictual]y mrr in the 
I3tb year of Henry vi. The original endoracmeni, however, is 
perfectly LQtcUJgiblc md consisccnt with faces, when once ii ha^ been 
Kcuraccly deciphered. The handwniing, indeed, h very crabbed, and 
fee 2 considerable time I was puz^cd ; but the words arc 4s foUows :— 
* F^isa bilia Wtiri Dallyng ad parli^meotum tempore qjo HenricuE 
Grey fuii vicccomc»> ante annum tcrciodccimum Regis Henrici v'f" 
I find as a niatier of fact that Henry Grey was sheriff (vUsiGmri) of 
Morfblk, first in the 8th and gtJi, and again in the t2ch and 13th year 
of Henry vi., and that Pariiampnt sat in November and December of 
cbc 12th year (1433) \ so chat the date of the document is one year 
earlier than that aligned to it. 

' Again, I veiitured to question on internal evidence the authorship 
of a letter (No. 910] * which Fcnn had assigned ro WilHam Pastor, 
the uticlc of Sir John Paston, Ac the end is the signature " Wyll'm 
Paston," with a refercjicc in Fcnn to a facsimile engraved in a previous 
volume. But the evidence seemed to me very strong that Che 
^VjlUam Paston who wrote this letter was not Sir John's uncle, but his 
brother. The inspection of the original tetter inelf has proved to me 
cliat I wa* right. The signatures of the two Williams were not 
altogether unlike each other ; but the signature appended to this letter 
b uiiqucstionably that of the younger man, not of his uncle i while the 
&c«imile, 10 which Fenn erroneously refers the reader, is char of the 
OAclc's signature taken from a different letter. 

' ft nuy perhaps be conceived chat if even these few errors could be 
flietecced in Fenn's work by one who had not yet an opportunity of 
consulting the original Msa., a large number of others would be 
<U5«>vered by a minute comparison of the printed volumes with the 
letters themselves. This suspicion, however, is scarcely borne out hy 
cbe bets. I cannot profess to have made anything like an exhaustive 
cxaoiination, hut so far as I have compared these M55. with the printed 
text, I find no evidence of more chin very occasional inaccuracy, and, 
generally speaking, in matters very immaterial. On the contrarv, an 
inspection of these last recovered originals has greatly confirmed the 
opdiUQn, which the originals previously discovered enabled me to form, 
ttf the icnipulous fidelity and care with which the letters were first 
editeJ. For the most part, not only the words, but the exact spelling 
<rf the MS?, is preserved^ with merely ihc mo^t trifling variations. Sir 
John, indeed, was not a trained archivist, and there are what may be 
called errors of system in his mode of reading, such as, for instance, 
the omission of contractions that may be held to represent a final /, or 
the rendering a final dash by s instead of ts. In such things the plan 
1 No- iQi3 in preacQt edition. 
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thftC Ke pursued was obvious. But it h manifest that in other respect^ 
he is very accurate indeed i for he had made so careful a study of th 
MS£. ihat he was quite familiar with most of the ancient modes a 
handwriting, and, on the whole, very seldom mistook a reading. 

*I m^y add, that this recent discovery enables me to vindicate hu 
accuracy in one place, even where it seemed before to be very strangely 
at fault- At the end of Lcitcr lii. of the iifth volume,^ occurs in the 
original edition the following postscript ; — ^* I warn you keep this 
letter close, and lose it not ; rather -burn lu** On comparing ihn 
leitcr with the original, the Committee of the Society of Antiquareir 
some years ago, were amazed to find that there was no such posLscrip' 
in the MS., and they were a good deal at a loss to account for iS 
insertion. It now appears, however, that this letter w^s preserved in 
duplicate, for among the newly- recovered mss, I discovered a second 
copy, being a corrected draft, in Margaret Paston's own hand, at t&C 
end of which occurs the p.s, in question. 

^ It mast be acknowledged, however, that Fenn's mode of editing 
was not in all respects quite so satis&ctory. Defects, of which no 
one could reasonably have complained in hts own day, are now * 
serious drawback, especially where ibe original Mas. are no longer 
accesdble. Occasionally, as we have seen, he inserts a heading of bis 
own in the text of a document without any intimation that it is not 
in the original ^ but this is so rare a matter that little need be t^d 
about it. A more serioLJs fault is, that in vob, iii- and iv. he h»» 
published occasionally mere extracts from a letter as if it were the 
whole letter. In voU> i^ and ii. he avowedly left out passages of ]m\c 
imcrcst, and marked the places where rhey occurred with asterisks! 
but in the two succeeding volumes he has not thought it necessary to be 
so particular, and he has made the omissions suh litmtio. For this indcci 
no one can seriously blame him. The work itself^ as he had planner 
it, was only a selection of letters from a correspondence, ami a Kber» 
use of asterisks would not have helped to make it more interesting to 
the public Occasionally he even inverts the order of his extnicts 
printing a poetscript, or part of a postscript, in the body of a letter, ind 
placing at the end some passage that occurs in the letter itself, for nO 
other reason apparently than that it might read better as a whole, 

*Tbus Letter 37 of this edition' (vol. iii., Letter vi.j in Fcnn) i 
only a brief extract, the original being a very long letter, though ih 
subjects touched upon arc not of very great interest. So also Lettef 
171 (Letter xxx. in Fenn's third volume)' is a set of extracts. Letter 
182 (vol. iii.. Letter xxxix., in Fenn)* is the same \ and the iirst pRtt 

' No. 787 oi ibit cdiilaa. > No. 51 of prcKiit ediliuD. 

' N«i aofi < Noh 111. 
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of irhii i» given as a postscript is not a postscrfpC in the ong^inal, but 
tcwid\y come* before the first printed paragraph. 

*In ahori, it was the aim of Sir Johji Ketin lo reproduce with 
iccuTicy the spelling and the style of the Mss. he hxd before him ; but 
tt br the substance, to give only so much as he thought would be really 
DittroEJng. The letters themselves he regarded ra.ther as specimens 
of<pisiolary art in the iiftcenth century than as a substantial contrihu- 
Mor to our knowledge of the times. To have given a complete 
(rmscrrpt of every letter, or even a risume in his own words cf all that 
conct-rncd ldwsuic&, IcascSj bailiiife' accouni&^and a number of other 
ructers of equally little interest, formed no part of hif design ; but the 
tvk that he had really set himself he executed with aJinir^iblc fidelity. 
He grudged no labour or expense in tracing facsimiles of the signatures, 
cbc seals, and the watermarks on the paper. All that could serve to 
illustrate the manners of the period, cither in the contents of the 
letters, or in the handwritings, or the mode in which tbcy were folded, 
hcBteemcd most valuable ; and for these things hu edition will con- 
imuc still lo be much printed* But as it was clearly impoBsible in that 
dajr to ihint of printing the whole correspondence, a/id determining 
precisely the chronology by an exhaustive study of minutiae, there 
Kcmed oo good reason wZiy he should not give two or three paragraphs 
from a letter without feeling bound to specify that they were merely 
extracts. Yet cveiL these defects arc not of frequent occurrence. The 
I'^i^ions are by no mean^ numerous, and the matter they contain is 
generally unimportant in itself.* 

I took advantage, however, at Chat time, of the recovery of 
» many of the missing originals to make a cursory examination 
for the further testing of Fenn's editorial accuracy. Two or 
three letters I compared carefully with the originals through- 
out, and in others I made special reference to passages where 
doubts were naturally suggested, either from the obscurity of 
the words or from any other cause as to the correctness of 
Ac reading. The results of this examination 1 gave in an 
Appendix at the end of the Introduction to the third volume 
ia 187J, and such errors as I was then able to detect are 
corrected in the present edition. 

Apart from such corrections^ the letters are here reproduced 
aitfacy arc printed in previous editions^ only in a better order. 
Fcnn s text has been followed, where no corrections have been 
foundf in all the letters printed by him except those of his fifth 
Fohune. The exact transcript given on the left-hajid pages of 
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Perm's edition has been strictly adhered to, except that thi 
contractions have been extended ; and even in this process w( 
hare always been guided by the interpretation given by Feni 
himself in his modern version on the right-hand pages. All 
the other letters in this publication arc edited From th« 
original mss., with a very few exceptions in which these canni 
be found. In some places, indeed, where the contents of 
letter are of very little interest, it has been thought suffidcnl 
merely to give an abstract instead of a transcript, placing tl 
abstract in what is believed to be its true place in the serii 
chronologically. Abstracts are also given of documents thai 
arc too lengthy and formal to be printed, and, In one case, of 
letter sold at a public sale, of which a transcript is not now pn 
curable. In the same manner, wherever I have found the] 
slightest note or reference, whether in Fcnn's footnotes or in] 
Blomefield's Norfolk — where a few such references may be m* 
with — to any letter that appears originally to have belonged t( 
the Paston correspondence, even though the original be no^ 
inaccessible, and our information about the contents the vm 
scanty, the reader will find a notice of all that is known about 
the missing document in the present publication. 

I wish it were in my power to make the present edition, 
better still. But there have been always formidable obstacit 
to completeness during the thirty yrars and more since I 
took up the business of editing the letters; and though man; 
of these obstacles have been removed, my energies arc naturally] 
not quite what they once were. The publishers, however, havi 
thought it time for a more satisfactory edition, and I hope 
have done my best- It remains to say a few words about the, 
original mss. and the places in which they now exist. 

Of those at Orwell Park I have already spoken. They 
conuincd in three half-bound volumes, and are the originds 
the letters printed by Fenn in his first and second volumes. 

In the British Museum are contained, first of all, foi 
volumes of the * Additional mss/ numbered 27,443 ^^ 27j44fi»i 
consisting of the originals of volume v. of Fenn's edition whid 
was published after his death, and a number of other letters] 
first printed by me in the edition of 1872-75. The niiw 
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Folumes which follow these, via. 'Additional mss,/ 17,447- 
17^55, conum also Pasloa letters hut of a later date, and 
pipers relating to Sir John Fenn's publication. There is also 
I separate volunic^of 'Paston letters' in * Additional ms>' 
33,j97 ; but these, too, are mostly of later date, only eight 
king of the fifteenth ccnturyn Further, there are the Roydon 
Hill MSS- (including with, I believe, only two exceptions tfie 
fli^inals of Fenn's third and fourth volumes), which are con- 
tiincd ill the volumes 'Additional,' 34,888-9, And finally 
there arc two Paston letters (included in this edition) in 
^Additional ms/ 35,251. These arc all that arc in the 
Bridsh Museum* Besides these there are, ai above noticed, a 
ftv Mas. in a volume of the Dotice Collecrion and the other 
stray mss, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford above referred to. 
Al Oxford, also, though not strictly belonging to the Paston 
hmlj correspondence, arc a number of valuable papers, some 
of which are included in this edition, having an important 
baring on the fortunes of the family. These are among the 
rmniments contained in the tower of Magdalene College. As 
ibc execution of Sir John Fastolf's will ultimately devolved 
upon Bishop Waynfletc, who, instead of a college at Caistcr, 
ruidc provision for a foundation of seven priests and seven 
[v«r scholars in Magdalene CoUege, a number of papers 
rclitive to the disputes between the executors and the arrange- 
mtnt between the Bishop and John Paston 's sons have been 
prriervcd among the documents of that college. My attention 
tas first called to these many years ago oy Mr. Macray, 
through whom 1 obtained copies, in the first place, of some 
tntrics from an old index of the deeds relating to Norfolk and 
Suffolk, which had already been referred to by Chandler in his 
Lite of Bishop Waynflete. Afterwards Mr. Macray, who had 
for some rime been engaged in a catalogue of the whole collec- 
tion, was obliging enough to send me one or two abstracts of 
Ills Own made from the original documents even before he was 
ible to refer me to his report on the muniments of Magdalene 
College, printed in the Fourth Report of the Historical mss- 
Commission, It will be seen that I have transcribed several 
interesting entries from this source, 
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Further, there arc just a few Paston letters preserved in 
Pembrolcc College, Cambridge. 

What remains to be said is only the cohfession of personal 
obligations, incurred mainly long ago in connection with this 
work. The lapse of years since my first edition of these letters 
was issued, in 1872, naturally reminds me of the loss of various 
friends who favoured and assisted it in various ways- Among' 
these were the late Colonel Chester, Mr. H. C. Cootc, Mr. 
Richard Almack of Melford, Mr. W. H. Turner of Oxford, 
Mr. J. H. Gurncy, Mr. Fitch, and Mr. L'Estrange of] 
Norwich. On the other hand, I am happy to reckon still 
among the living Dr. Jessopp, Mr, Aldis Wright, Miss 
Toulmin Smith, and Mr. J, C. C, Smith, now a retired official 
of the Probate Office at Somerset House, who all gave mc 
kindly help so long ago. And I hare further to dedare my 
obligations to Mr. Walter Rye» a gentleman well known as 
the best living authority on Norfolk topography and families, 
for most friendly and useful assistance in the way of notes and 
suggestions towards later editions, T have also quite recently 
received help (confessed elsewhere) from the Rev. William 
Hudson of Eastbourne, and have further had my attention 
called to significant documents in the Public Record Office by- 
some of my old friends and colleagues there. 

But among the dep>arted, there is one whom I have reserved 
for mention by himself, not so much for any particular assist- 
ance given mc long ago in the preparation of this work as for 
the previous education in historical study which 1 feel that I 
received from intercourse with him. I had been years engaged 
in the public service, and always thought that the records of the 
realm ought to be better utilised than they were in those days 
for the purpose of historical research; but how even Record 
clerks were to become well acquainted with them under the 
conditions then existing it was difficult to sec. For each of us 
had his own little task assigned to him, and had really very 
little opportunity, if ever so willing, to go beyond it. Nor was 
there too much encouragement given under official regulations 
to anything like historical training ; for the Record Office, when 
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finr consrituted, wis supposed to exist for the sake of" litigants 
ff^o ppantcd copies of documents, rather than for that of 
htsforical students who wanted to read them with other objects, 
fleaidcs, people did not generally imagine then that past history 
could be rewritten, except by able and graphic pens which, 
perhaps, could put new life into old facts without a very large 
imount of additional research. The idea that the country 
COniained vast stores of long- neglected letters capable of 
Jidding up copious new information to supplement and to 
correct the old story of our national annals had hardly dawned 
upon anybody — least of all, perhaps^ on humble officials 
bound to furnish office copies of * fines' and 'recoveries' 
and antiquated legal processes. Even the State Papers, at 
that time, were kept apart from the Public Records, and 
could only be consulted by special permission from a Secretary 
of State. No clerk, cither of the Record or State Paper 
Department, knew more than was contained within his own 
pirdcular province. But by the wise policy of the late Lord 
Komilly these red-tape bands were ultimately broken; and 
just at that time I had the rare privilege of being appointed to 
issist the late Reverend John S, Brewer in one of the great 
'vorks which his Lordship set on foot to enable the British 
public to understand the value of its own mss» It was to this 
issociation with Mr, Brewer that I feel I owe all my historical 
fining, and I made some acknowledgment of that debt in 
1872 when I dedicated to him my first edition of this work. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tbc Fasten Family 

THE little village of Paston, in Norfolk, lies not far from 
the sea, where the land descends gently behind the 
elevated ground of Mundeslcy, and the line of the 
shore, proceeding eastward from Cromer, begins to terd a 
iitUe more towards the south. It is about twenty miles north 
of Norwich, The country, though destitute of any marked 
iBitLires, is not uninteresting. Southwards, where it is low 
and Bat, the ruins of Bromholm Priory attract attention. 
Bui, on the whole^it is an out-of-the-way district, unapproach- 
iWe by sea, for the coast is dangerous, and offering few 
fractions to those who visit it by land. Indeed, till quite 
ttcently, no railways had come near it, and the means of access 
vere not superabundant- Here, however, lived for several 
centuries a family which took its surname from the place, and 
•fliosc private correspondence at one particular epoch sheds no 
inconsiderable light on the annals of their country. 

Of the early history of this family our notices arc scanty 
ind uncertain. A Norman descent was claimed for them not 
only by the county historian Blomeiield but by the laborious 
Mmld, Francis Sandford, author of a GeftealcgUal History of 
^k Kifjgj of England^ on the evidence of documents which have 
k«en since dispcrsedp Sandford's genealogy of the Fasten 
^ily was drawn up in the year 1674, just after Sir Robert 
P^ton had been raised to the peerage by the title of Viscount 
Varmouth, before he was promoted to the higher dignity of 
Of!, It still remains in ms. ; but a pretty full account of it 
^]| be found in the fourth volume of NQrfolk ^rch^tology. The 
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The P^on Family 

THE little village of Faston^ in Norfolk, lies not far from 
the sea, where the land descends gently behind the 
elevated ground of Mundcslcy, and the line of the 
shore, proceeding eastward from Cromer, begins to tend a 
litde more towards the south. It is about twenty miles north 
of Norwich. The country, though destitute of any marked 
features, is not uninteresting. Southwards, where it is low 
and flat, the ruins of Bromholm Priory attract attention. 
But, on the whole, it is an out-of-the-way district, unapproach- 
able by sea, for the coast is dangerous, and offering few 
attractions to those who visit it by land. Indeed, till quite 
recently, no railways had come near it, and the means of access 
were not superabundant. Here, however, lived for several 
centuries a family which took its surname from the place, and 
whose private correspondence at one particular epoch sheds no 
inconsiderable light on the annals of their country* 

Of the early history of this family our notices arc scanty 
and uncert^n. A Norman descent was claimed for them not 
only by the county historian Blomefield but by the laborious 
herald, Francis Sandford, author of a Genealogkal Histcty of 
the Kings of England^ on the evidence of documents which have 
been since dispersed, Sandford's genealogy of the Paston 
family was drawn up in the year 1674, just after Sir Robert 
Paston had been raised to the peerage by the title of Viscount 
Yarmouth, before he was promoted to the higher dignity of 
earL It still remains in ms. ; but a pretty full account of it 
will be found in the fourth volume of Norfolk Arckaology. The 
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it involved, was too much for hb slender fortunes. Earl 
William was led into a profuse expenditure which involved 
him in pecuniary difEculties. He soon deeply encumbered hit 
inheritance ; the library and the curiosities collected by his 
accomplished father had to be sold. The magnificent scat at 
Oxnead was allowed to fall into ruin ; and on the death of du9 
second earl it was pulled down, and the materials turned into 
money to satisfy his creditors. The family line itself came to 
an end, for Earl William had survived all his male issue, and 
the title became extinct. 

From this brief summary of the fiunily history we most 
now turn to a more specific account of William Paston, the 
Thrifty old judge in the days of Henry vi., and of his children. Of 
them, and of their more immediate ancestor Clement, wc have 
a description drawn by an unfriendly hand some time after the 
judge's death ; and as it is, notwithstanding its bias^ our sole 
authority for some facts which should engage our attention at 
the outset, we cannot do better than quote the paper at 
length : — 

*'A rftntmbrance of the xuorshipjul kin and ancestry ofPastm, hm in 
PastQH in Gtmyngham Soktn^ 

* First, There was one Clement Paston dwelling in Paston, and he 
was a good, plain husband (/.f, husbandman), and lived upon his land 
that he had in Paston, and kept thereon a plough all times in the year> 
and sometimes in barlysell two ploughs. The said Clement yede (j^. 
went) at one plough both winter and summer, and he rode to mill on 
the bare horseback with his corn under him, and brought home meal 
again under him,and also drove his cart with divers corns to Wynterton 
to sell, as a good husband[man] ought to do. Also, he had in Paiton 
a five score or a six score acres of land at the most, and much thereof 
bond land to Gemyngham Hall, with a litdc poor water-mill running 
by a little river there, asitappeareth there of old time. Other livelode 
nor manors had he none there, nor in none other place. 

*And he wedded GeoiFrey of Somcrton (whose true surname if 
Goneld)'s sister, which was a bondwoman, to whom it is not unknown 
(to the prior of Bromholm and Bakton also, as it is said] if that men 
will inquire, 

* And as for GeoiFrey Somerton, he was bond also, to whom^ etc., 
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fttwai both a pardoner and an attorney j and then was a gc»od world, 
Tor lie gathered many pence and half-pence, and therewith he made a 
b'r chapel Ht Sdmencjn, as it appeareih^ cm. 

^Also, the said Clement had a son Williamj which that he set to 
sdiDoE, and ofien he borrowed money to find him to ^hool ; and after 
ihaihe ycde [went) to court with the help of Geoffrey Somertonj his 
nDclcj and learned the law, and iticre begat he much g*»od ; and then 
bevu made a Serjeant, and afterwards made a justice^ and a right 
canning man in the law. And he purchased much knd in Paston, and 
also he purchased the moiery of the fifth part of the manor of Bakton, 
ciHcd either Latyincr\ or Siyward*5, or HunEing6cld, which molciy 
Oietched into Paston < and &o with It, and with another parr of the 
aid Sve parts hn hath seignory in Paslon, but no manor place ; and 
ibercby would John Pasion, son ro the &Bid William, make himicif 
ilordahip there, to the Duke (qu. Duchy ? ) ofLancaster^s great hurt. 
'And the said John would ^nd hath unrruly increased him by one 
tenant, as where that the prior of Bromfiolm borrowed money of 
[he said William for to pay wiihal his dismes, the said William 
would not lend it him unless the said prior would mortgage to the said 
William one John Albon, the said prior^^ bondsman, dwelling in 
r>UQn, which was a stifFchurl and a thrifty man, and would not obey 
liimunto ihc said William i and for thac cause, and for evil will that 
ih said Wdliam had unto him, he desired him of the prior. And now 
i/r« the death of the said William, the said John Albon died j and 
now John Paiton^ son to the said VVilliam, by force of the mortgage 
Eciitfor the son of the said John Albon to Norwich,' 

The reader will probably he of opinion that several of the 

ftcb here recorded are by no means so discreditable to the 

fastens as the writer certainly intended that they should 

^pcar. The object of the whole paper is to cast a stigma on 

ttic family in general, as a crafty, money-getting race who had 

nsen above their natural rank and station. It is insinuated 

thit they were originally mere adscripti g(ebi£\ that Clement 

Paston was only a thrifty husbandman (note the original 

signi6cation of the word, ^houscbondman')^ that he married a 

tx>miwoman, and transmitted to his son and grandson lands 

held by a servile tenure ; and the writer further contends that 

they had no manorial rights in Paston, although William 

Pajton, the justice, had purchased land in the neighbourhood, 

ajid his son John was endeavouring to ' make himself a lordship ' 

there to the prejudice of the rights of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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It is altogether a singular statement, very interesting in its 

bearing upon the obscure question of the origin of copyholds, 
and the gradual emancipation of villeins- Whether it be true 
or false is another question* if true, it appears to discredit 
entirely the supposed Norman ancestry of the Pastons ; but 
the remarkable thing is that an imputation of this kind could 
have been preferred against a family who, whatever may have 
been their origin, had certainly long before obtained a recog- 
nised position in the county. 

It would appear, however, from the accuser's own state- 
ment, that Clement Paston, the father of the justice, was an 
industrious peasant, who tilled his own land^ and who set so 
high a value on a good education that he borrowed money to 
keep his son at school. With the help of his brother-in-law, 
he also sent the young man to London to learn the law, a 
profession which in that day, as in the present, was considered 
to afford an excellent education for a gendcman.' The good 
education was not thrown away. William Paston rose in the 
profession and became one of its ornaments. He improved 
his fortunes by marrying Agnes, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Edmund Berry of Harlingbury Hall, in Hertfordshire. Some 
years before his father s death, Richard Courtcnay, Bishop of 
Norwich, appointed him his steward. In 1414 he was called 
in, along with two others, to mediate in a dispute which had 
for some time prevailed in the city of Norwich, as to the mode 
in which the mayors should be elected - and he had the good 
fortune with his coadjutors to adjust the matter satisfactorily.' 
In 142 1 he was made a serjeant^ and in 1429 a judge of the 
Common Pleas. ^ Before that time we find him acting as 
trustee for various properties, as of the Appleprd family in 
Dunston,* of Sir Richard Carbonel,* Sir Simon Felbrigg,' Joho 

' ' H^tt FVvtyrhJng good and vlrtuoLu U to be }?amed ; oil vicr i^ discoungvd uid 
banifih«d. So that Icnighta, barom, and the grtitot nobUity of the kingdom, ofica 
place their chJ[dreiL in tnoie Inni of Court ^ not to much to tnakc the Uw their aiudy, 
much IcM to liTc by the pfotpsiicir (liaHno \ktgt patnmonips of their own), but to 
fonn thciT mannpra, and to pre»eivF them itom ihe contagion of vicr-' — Firtenuf dt 
LoM^iihus Ltgum Anglic (ed. Amos), iB5. 

I B lorn e tic Id '1, Nor/'dkj ni. 126. ^ Dii2di]e''i Oripnei, 

* Blornvfictd^ v. 56. ' Ibi^^ ii. 157, iB; ^ vii. ai7> 

^ IbiJ, viii, loj. 
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HRk^',' Sir John Rothenhalc,* Sir John Gyney of Dilham.' 
Lord Cobham/ and Ralph Lord Cromwell/ He was also 

iexmitor to Sir William Calthorp.** The confidence reposed 

I a him by so many different persons is a remarkable testimony 
to the esteem in which he was held. He was, moreover, 
ippointed one of the king's council for the dtJchy of Lancaster, 

md on his elevation to the judicial bench the king gave him a 
sUary of i lo marks (£73, 6s, Sd.)^ with two robes more than 

. die ordinary allowance of the judges. 

In addition to all this he is supposed to have been a knight, 
lad is called Sir William Paston in Fcnn's publication. But 
lUs dignity was never conferred upon him in his own day. 
There is, indeed, one paper printed by Fcnn from the mss-No'i 
which were for a long time missing that speaks of him in the ''"^E*"' 
heading as * Sir William Paston, Knight ' ; but the original ms, 
since recovered shows that the heading so printed is taken 
from an endorsement of a more modern date. This was, 
ijidccd, a confident surmise of mine at a time when the ms. 
was inaccessible ; for it was clear that William Paslon never 
could have been knighted. His name occurs over and over 
again on the patent rolls of Henry vi. He is named in at 
IcasI one commission of [he peace every year to his death, 

' tnd in a good many other commissions besides, as justices 
invariably were. He is named also in many of the other papers 
of the same collection, simply as William Paston of Paston, 
Esquire ; and even in the body of the petition so inaccurately 
Pleaded, he is simply styled William Paston, oneof the justices. 
Nor does there appear to be any other foundation for the 
error than that single endorsement. He left a name behind 
lim of so great repute, that Fuller could not help giving 
''itri a place among his * Worthies of England,' although, as 
■It remarks, it did not fall strictly within the plan of his 
*ork to notice a lawyer who was neither a chief justice nor 
aithor. 
If his personal character we are entitled to form a favour- ^^^ 



BEomcJickJ, x. 67. 
* Bkjmclicid, vL ij;. 



■ Sa Lcttci 13. 

* i&id.v^. 176. 

• li/iii, vi. 517, 
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able estimate, not only from the honourable name conferra 
on him as a judge, but also from the evidences already alluda 
to of the general confidence felt in his integrity. True it i 
that among these pap>er5 we have a complaint against him fo 
accepting fees and pensions when he was justice, from variouj 
persons in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk ; ^ but this onl 
proves, what we might have expected, that he had enemies aji( 
cavillers as well as friends. Of the justice of the charges in 
themselves we have no means of forming an independen 
judgment ; but in days when all England, and not least so the 
county of Norfolk, was full of party spirit and contention, i 
was not likely that a man in the position of William Pastoti 
should escape imputations of partiality and onc-sidcdncss 
Before his elevation to the bench, he had already suffered for 
doing his duty to more than one client. Having defended 
the Prior of Norwich in an action brought against him by a 
certain Walter Aslak, touching the advowson of the church 
of Sprouston, the latter appears to have pursued him with 
unrelenting hatred. The county of Norfolk was at the time 
ringing with the news of an outrage committed by a band o 
unknown rioters at Wighton, On the last day of the year 
1423^ one John Grys of Wlghton had been entertaining com 
pany, and was heated with 'wassail,' when he was suddenly 
Outr*gtf by attacked in his own house. He and his son and a servant 
i'lli"' were carried a mile from home and led to a pair of gallows, 
where it was intended to hang them ; but as ropes were not 
at once to be had, they were murdered in another fashion, and 
their bodies horribly mutilated before death,- For nearly 
three years the murderers went unpunished, while the country 
stood aghast at the crime. But while it was still recent, at s 
county court holdcn at Norwich, Aslak caused a number cfl 
bills, partly in rhyme> to be posted on the gates of Norwich 
priory, and of the Grey Friars, and some of the city gates 
distinctly threatening William Paston with the fate of John 

1 No. 25. 

1 See No, 6. Compare J. AmundcahaiiL Annaln, r6. In thr Utter Gryi' 
Chmtiin namr iKgivrn u WiEliam. 2nd ihc outcagc ii said ta haw taken place oi 
Chrisrmu Day intiead of New Yfar*» Evf. 
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Crp, and msinuating that even worse things were in store for 
iiitn. 

Against open threats like these William Paston of course 
appealed to the law ; but law in those days was but a feeble 
protector. Aslak had the powerful support of Sir Thomas 
Erpinghamj by which he was enabled not only to evade the 
cjcecuCion of sentence passed against him, but even to continue 
his persecution, He found means to deprive Paston of the 
favour of the Duke of Norfolk, got bills introduced in Parlia- 
ment to his prejudice, and made it unsafe for him to stir" 
abroad. The whole country appears to have been disorganised 
by faction ; quarrels at that very time were rife in the king's 
council-chamber itself, between Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester, the Protector, and Bishop Beaufort ; nor was anything 
so firmly established by authority but that hopes might be 
entertained of setting it aside by favour. 

William Paston had two other enemies at this time- *I 
pray the Holy Trinity/ he writes in one place, 'deliver me of 
my three adversaries, this cursed Bishop for Bromholm, Aslak 
for Sprouston, and Julian Herberd for Thornhani.' The 
bi&hop whom he mentions with so much vehemence, claimed 
to be a kinsman of his own, and named himself John Paston, 
but William Pastor denied the relationship, maintaining that 
tii true name was John Wortes. He appears to have been J'lhn 
in the first place a monk of Bromholm, the prior of which ^^^'^ 
Monastery having brought an action against him as an apostate 
from his order, engaged William Paston as his counsel in the 
prosecution. Wortes, however, escaped abroad, and brought 
i^e matter before the spiritual jurisdiction of the court of 
Rome, bringing actions against both the prior and William 
Piston, the latter of whom he gat condemned In a penalty of 
/ZOj- On this William Paston was advised by friends at 
Rome to come at once to an arrangement with him ; but he 
determined to contest the validity of the sentence, the result 
of which appears to have been that he was excommuni- 
cated. His adversary, meanwhile, found interest to get him- 
Lself appointed and consecrated Bishop of Cork ; and though 
his name docs not appear in the ordinary lists of bishops of 
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thit sec, the Vaticui archives show that he was provided to it 

on the 23rd May I42Sh^ 

As for Julian Hcrberd, William Paston's third enemy, 
we have hitherto known nothing of her but the name, Ic 
appears, however, by some Chancery proceedings ' recently 
discovered, that Julian Herberd was a widow who considered 
herself to have been wronged by Paston as regards her mother*i 
inheritance, of which he had kept her from the full use for 
no less than forty years. Paston had, indeed, made her some 
pecuniary offers which she did not think sufficient, and sh 
had attempted to pursue her rights against him at a Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, when he caused her to be imprisoned in 
the King's Bench. There, as she grievously complains, she 
lay a year, suifering much and ' nigh dead from cold, hunger, 
and thirst/ The case was apparently one of parliamentary 
privilege, which she had violated by her attempted action, 
though she adds that he threatened to keep her in prison for 
life if she would not release to him her right, and give him 
a full acquittance. She also accuses him of having actually 
procured one from her by coercion, and of having by felae 
suggestion to the Lord Chancellor caiJsed her committal to the 
Fleet, where she was kept for a whole year, * beaten, fettered, 
and stocked^' that no man might know where she was, Al 
another timc^ also, she says he kept her three years In the pit 
mthin Norwich Castle on starvation diet. The accusation 
culminate in a charge which seems really inconceivable : — 

'Item, the ^Id Paston did bring hrr out of ihe Round Hou^e into 
your Palace and brought her afore your Chief Justice, and then the 
said Paston ccmmandcd certain persons to bring licr to prf&on to vouT 
Benchf and bade at his peril certain persons to smite the brain cut of her 
head for suing of her right ; and there being in grievous prison during 
ha!f year and more, fettered and chained, suffering cold, hunger, thirtt, 
in poini of dcaihf Gtjd and yCy gracious King, help her to her righd' 

I Not. 10, t T, T2. Mazicrr Brady in hit bonk on the Ejntcopai Suemsion^ roL u 

p. 79, gives Ihe following *rtry from tht archives of (he Vatican :• — 

* Die 10* kal- Jtinii i^ij, provHtnm est wclwi* CorcaRcn. in Hib^mia, waottw 

pprmoncm Mili^ ^Miiomj'),dt pFrvina Vcd, Fraiti Johannit Pa>iiFn, priori « conreit 

ciulii Prioratus Bromholin, OrdJnia Chimi^vvwiMS—yaatan. 

Alto CM] Sept. 14, 1415, ' Johannpi Puton, Dpi gratia el«ctui Korkag«D, lolril 

pcfVHialitffT I xo flortnoR auri,' etc- — OhSg^sdni. 
1 PriQiFd in Apji^ndii: to thi< intrnduciiGn. 
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we are to think of all this, not having Paston's 

reply, I cannot say, 

Scatlty and disconnected as are the notices we possess of 
fflliiam Fasten, wc must not pass hy without comment his 
rttcr to the vicar of the abbot of Clugny, in behalf of Brom- 
U>Im Priory.^ It w^s not, indeed, the only occasion ^ on which 
re find that he exerted himself in behalf of this ancient nionas- 
Try, wiihin a mile of which, he tells us, he was born. Brom- Jirxunhoim 
olm Priory was, in fact, about that distance from Fasten ^'^■ 
Jail, as miles were reckoned then (though it is nearer two of 
tr sticutc miles), and must have been regarded with special 
Itcrcst by the family. It was there that John Paston, the 
on of the judge, was sumptuously buried in the reign of 
Ldward iv. It was a monastery of some celebrity. Though 
iDt,ai least in its latter days, one of the most wealthy religious 
louacs, for it fell among the smaller monasteries at the first 
ILrli^uncntary suppression of Henry vin., its ruins still attest 
hat it was by no means insignificant. Situated by the aea- 
fcore, with a flat, unbroken country round about, they are 
nnspicuous from a distance both by sea and land. Among 
lie numerous monasteries of Norfolk^ none but Walsingham 
fn more visited by strangers, and many of the pilgrims to 
ffilsingham turned aside on their way homeward to visit the 
food of Bromholm. For this was a very special treasure 
Jrought from Constantinople two hundred years beforei and 
imposed of a portion of the wood of the true Cross. Many 
Kre the miracles recorded to have been wrought in the 
aonastery since that precious relic was set up ; the blind had 
tccived ihcir sight, the lame had walked, and lepers had been 
Icansed ; even the dead had been restored to Ufc. It was 
ppossible that a native of Faston could be uninterested in a 
bee so renowned throughout all England- 
Yet about this time the priory must have been less pro- 
icrous than it had once been. Its government and constitu- 
7a were in a transition state. It was one of the twenty-eight 
Dnasceries in England which belonged to the Cluniac order, 
:re originally subject to the visitation of the Abbot of 

' No. a©, ■ Sff Na 47, p. 5*. 
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Clugny in France, Subjection to a foreign head did not ted' 
at any time to make them popular in this country, and m tb' 
reign of Henry v. that connection was suddenly broken of. 
An act was passed suppressing at once all the alien priories, or 
religious houses that acknowledged foreign superiors. The 
priors of several of the Cluniac monasteries took out ncW 
foundation charters, and attached themselves to other orders, 
Those that continued signed deeds of surrender, and thd! 
monasteries were taken irto the king's hands. About nine of 
ten years later, however, it would seem that a vicar of the 
Abbot of Clugny was allowed to visit England, and to him 
William Paston made an appeal to profess in due form 
number of virtuous young men who had joined the priory in 
the interval. 

From the statement already quoted as to the history of 
the Paston family, it appears that William Paston purchased 
a good deal of land in Paston besides what had originally 
belonged to them. It was evidently his intention to make 
a family residence, and transmit to his sons a more absolute 
ownership in the land from which they derived their name. 
Much of his father's land in Paston had been copyhold belong- 
ing to the manor of Gimingham Hall; but Wiiliam Paston 
bought ' a moiety of the fifth part ' of the adjacent manOFB 
of Bacton, with free land extending into Paston, He thus 
established himself as undoubted lord of the greater part of 
the soilj and must have felt a pardonable pride in the improved 
position he thereby bequeathed to his descendants. At Paston 
he apparendy contemplated building a manor house; for he 
made inquiry about getting stone from Yorkshire conveyed bj 
sea to Mundcsley, where there was then a small harbour^ 
within two miles of Paston village. To carry out the improy^ 
ments he proposed to make there and on other parts of hi 
propert)% he obtained licence from the king a year before hi 
death to divert two public highways, the one at Paston and 
the other at Oxnead, a little from their course.* The altera 
tions do not appear to have been of a nature that any one hat 
a right to complain of Full inquiry was made beforehand b 
J No. 7. ■ Pitcnt Sth jM\f, at Henry vi,, p. t, m, 10. 
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inquj^tion ad qucd damnum * whether they would be to the 
prqudicc of neighbours. At Paston the extent of roadway 

ich he obtained leave to enclose was only thirty-two and a 
perches in length by one perch in breadth. It ran on the 
'soQth 3ide of his mansion, and he agreed to make a new high- 

' of the same dimensions on the north side. The vicar of 

ton seems to have been the neighbour principally concerned 

the course that the new thoroughfare was to take, and all 

iculars had been arranged with him a few months before 

tUtam Pas ton died. 

But it would seem upon the judge's death his great designs John 
ffere for some time interrupted- The family were looked ^,^**" '*" 
cpoaJjj many as upstarts, and young JofuTpaston, who was Jidi\ii 
cnly four-ana-^twenry7 though bred to the law like his father, i>^ghboitn!_ 
could not expect to possess the same weight and influence with 
his neighbours. -A claim was revived by the lord of Glming- 
Itam Hall to a rent of eight shillings from one of Paston's 
EcnantSt which had never been demanded so long as the judge 
WIS alive. The vicar of Paston pulled up the * doles ' which 
Were SCI to mark the new highway, and various other dis- 
turbances were committed by the neighbours. It seems to 
bvc required all the energies not only of John Paston upon 
the spot, but also of his brother Edmund, who was in London 
It Cliflfbrd's Inn, to secure the rights of the family ; insomuch 
that their mother, in writing to the latter of the opposition to 
which they had been exposed, expresses a fear lest she should 
make him weary of Paston.^ And, indeed, if Edmund Paston 
irw not weary of the dispute, his mother herself had cause to 
be; for it not only lasted years after this* but for some years 
iftcr Edmund Paston was dead the stopping of the king's 
ighway was a fruitful theme of remonstrance. When Agnes 

ton built a wall it was thrown down before it was half 
picted ; threats of heavy amercements were addressed to her 

church, and the men of Paston spoke of showing their dis- 
ilcasure when they went In public procession on St. Mark's day.^ 

The Manor of Oxnead, which in later times became the OxncaJ. 

1 hqMij. a. 7, iJ. (arranged with Ja^niiirumj fert-zatrlfm), ai Henry vi., No, 5^, 
_J_L«tM6i. ' Noa. 154, igj, i^£. 
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principal scat of the family, was also among the posscssii 
purchased by Judge Paston. He bought it of William Clopti 
of Long Mejford, and settled it upon Agnes, hi* wife, 
after his death her right to it was disputed. It had fornn 
belonged to 3 family of the na.ine of Hauteyn, and 
suddenly started up a claimant in the person of one Jcl 
Hautcyn, whose right to hold property of any kind 
supposed to have been entirely annulled by the fact of 
having entered the Order of Girmclite Friars. It 
however, he had succeeded in getting from the Pope a dirf 
pensation to renounce the Order on the plea that he had 
forced into it against his will when he was under age, and beii 
thus restored by the ecclesiastical power to the condition of 
layman, he next appealed to the civil courts to get back tuj 
inheritance. This danger must have been seen by WUliU) 
Paston before his death, and a paper was drawn up (No. 4!^ 
to show that Hauteyn had beer released from his vows on fa 
pretences. Nevertheless he pursued his cl^m at law^ 
-dthcugh he complained of the difficulty of getting count 
(owing, as he himself intimated, to the respect in which tM 
bar held the memory of Judge Paston, and the fact that \m 
son John was one of their own members), he seems to hiTt 
had hopes of succeeding through the influence of the Duke ti 
Suffolk, His suit, however, had not been brought to I 
successful determination at the date of Suffolk's fall. It™ 
still going on in the succeeding summer ; but as we hear 
more of it after that, we may presume that the altered state 
the political world induced him to abandon it» According 
Blomefield, he and others of the Hauteyn family released thdl 
rights to Agnes Paston ' about 1449 ' ; but this date is certain^ 
at least a year too early. ^ ] 

William Paston also purchased various other lands in tl| 
county of Norfolk.^ Among others, he purchased frol 

I 

^ Not, Sj, By, 93, 1 iS ^ Blomcficldj vi, 479. 

' It v^'ould apMar that he had al&o an csi^tf at TberficJd, in Hertfond^rc* 
ihowti by an inHTLpCioD in iKc taat windavr of the ncrth olalf of the pansh churchy 
Trhich wcr< portrajia of hlmoelf add hii witc undcrwriilfn with the T^ordsj OrtOe ^ 
ttmmahu4 domim i^iUeimi Paiftn it Agfttlir itxsrit rjVt ^fxtfacttmrn Mujur ^dt^ 
(Chaunccy'a Htrf/orJj/rirt, 8»}. 
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Thomas Chaucer, a son of the famous poet» the manor of 
Grcsham,^ of which wc shall have something more to say a 
iittic later. Wc also find that in the fourth year of Henry vi» 

obtained, in conjunction with one Thomas Poye, a grant of 
iinarkct, fair and free-warren in his manor of Shipden which 
hid belonged to his father Clement before him-^ 

The notices of John Paston begin when he was on the eve John 
of marrying^ a few years before his father's death. The match ^"/^ * 
ffia evidently one that was arranged by the parents, after the 
fashion of the times. The lady was of a good family — 
daughter and heiress of John Mauteby, Esq. of Mauteby in 
Norfolk. The friends on both sides must have been satisfied 
[hat the union was a good one ; for it had the one great merit 
vhich was then considered everything — it was no disparage- 
ment Co the fortunes or the rank of cither family. Beyond 
this hard business view, indeed, might have been found better 
irguments to recommend it; but English men and women in 
those days did not read novels^ and had no great notion of 
cultivating sentiment for its own sake, Agnes Paston writes 
to her husband to intimate ' the bringing home of the gentle- 
woman from Rcedham,' according to the arrangement he had 
rnade about it. It was, in her words, ' the first acquaintance 
between John Paston and the said gentlewoman ' (one would 
think Dame Agnes must have learned from her husband to 
express herself with something of the formality of a lawyer) ; 
ifld we are glad to find that the young lady*s sense of pro- 
priety did not spoil her natural aflubility, *Shc made him 
gentle cheer in gende wise, and said he was verily your son ; 
lad so I hope there shall need no great treaty between them/ 
Finally the judge is requested by his wife to buy a gown for 
his future daughter-in-law, to which her mother would add a 
goodly fur. 'The gown,' says Dame Agnes, * necdeth for to 

^ BlomcJirldf vilL 117. 

* Faunt Rcil^ 4 Hcary vi., p. j, m. 1 1 ; Blomditld, vLii. loa. A furihtr notice 
rtJ»iiiig 10 Judge PjUtort has wen ^vca a\c b> Sir Jimci Ramsay in the rollowicig 
OKiiioruiduEn :— ' ^432 for arrcarfi of laljuy tint (o lare WLUiani P»ton, paid to hU 
cicculw, John PasiDQ^ from pan/a cuttuma of ihc poet of LondoD. L.T.K. KnrolLcd 
CusLoms Actouni of Hcnij VI, (cntiy S Nov. 37 Hen. vi. — MJtli. 38 Hen, vi.) ' in 
Public Record OftiEC* So the anean of the juJgCB uJuy ncic onJy pjud in 1458) 
fOLmecn yciTB ^fier hj» deaih. 
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be had ; and of colour it would be a goodly blue, or else a 
bright sanguine/* 
Chwamr ' The gentlewoman * thu3 Introduced to John Paston and 
' Che reader proved to the former a most devoted wife during 
about six-and-twenty years of married life. Her letters to her 
husband form no inconsiderable portion of the correspondence 
in these volumes, and It is impossible to peruse them without 
being convinced that the writer was a woman not only of great 
force of character, but of truly affectionate nature. It is true 
the ordinary style of these epistles is very different from that 
of wives addressing their husbands nowadays. There are no 
convendonal expressions of tenderness — the conventionality of 
the age seems to have required not tenderness but humility on 
the part of women towards the head of a family ; the subjects 
of the letters, too, are for the most part matters of pure 
business; yet the genuine womanly nature is seen bursting 
out whenever there is occasion to call it forth. Very early in 
the correspondence we meet with a letter of hers (No, 47) 
which In itself is pretty sufficient evidence that women, at 
least, were human in the fifteenth century. Her husband was 
at the time in London just beginning to recover from an illncas 
which seems to have been occasioned by some injury he had 
met with. His mother had vowed to give an image of wax 
the weight of himself to Our Lady of Walsingham on his 
recovery, and Margaret to go on a pilgrimage thither, and also 
to St. Leonard's dt Norwich. That she did not undertake a 
journey of a hundred miles to do more efficient scmce was 
certainly not owing to any want of will on her part. The 
difficulties of travelling in those days, and the care of a young 
child, sufficiently account for her remaining in Norfolk ; but 
apparently even these considerations would not have deterred 
her from the journey had she not been dissuaded from it by 
others. * If 1 might have had my will,' she writes, *I should 
have seen you ere this time, I would ye were at home, if it 
were for your case (and your sore might be as well looked to 
here as it is there ye be), now Uever than a gown, though it were 
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scarlet/ Could the sincerity of a woman's wishes be more 
artlessly expressed ? 

Let not the reader suppose, however, that Margaret Paston's 

acknowledged love of a scarlet gown indicates anything like 

frivolity of character or inordinate love of display. We have 

litde reason to believe from her correspondence that dress was 

4 ruling passion. The chief aim discernible in all she writes 

— the chief motive that influenced everything she did — was 

simply the desire to give her husband satisfaction- And her 

will to do him service was, in general, only equalled by her ability. 

KT^'^nng term time, when John Pascon was in London, she was 
agent at home. It was she who negotiated with farmers, 
iving overtures for leases and threats of lawsuits, and 
reported to her husband everything that might affect his 
interests* with the news of the country generally. Nor were 
tiir»ts always the worst thing she had to encounter on his 
accotint. For even domestic Hfe^ in those days, was not 
itwzy% exempt from violence; and there were at least two 
occasions when Margaret had to endure, in her husband's 
absence, things that a woman ought to have been spared. 

One of these occasions wc proceed to notice. The manor Th* 
of Grrsham, which William Paston had purchased from the son ^^' '^ 
of the poet Chaucer^ had been in the days of Edward ii, the 
pnjperty of one Edmund Bacon, who obtained from that king 
a licence to embattle the manor-house. It descended from 
him to his two daughters, Margaret and Margery. The 
former became the wife of Sir William de Kcrdeston, and 
her rights were inherited by a daughter named Maud, who 
nurried Sir John Burghersh.^ This moiety came to Thomas 
Chaucer by his marriage with Maud Burghersh, the daughter 
of the Maud just mentioned. The other became at first the 
property of Sir William Molynes, who married Bacon^s second 
Qaughtcr Margery. But this Margery having survived her 
husband, made a settlement of it by will, according to which 
the reversion of it after the decease of one Philip Vachc and 

1 im^nijilimi fitjf-mor/emf z^ Edw. m. No. i8,and 30 Edw. ii|.,Na 4*. Blome- 
^Jd j(]AComt«l/mak.ei Maud, ^vhom Sir John Burghenh mamnl, iht diughivr of 
Edmoad Bicon inKicad ti hii gnndJaughtrr- — (Hut. of Hvff. viu. r j?^) 
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of Elizabeth his wife, was to be sold ; and William, son of 
Robert MolyneSf was to have the first option of purchase, Thi* 
William Molynes at first declined to buy it, being apparently 
in want of funds ; but he afterwards got one Thomas Fauconcr^ 
a London merchant, to advance the purchase- money, on an 
agreement that his son should marry Fauconcr's daughter 
The marriage, however^ never took effect ; the Molynes 
family lost all claim upon the manor, and the same Thomw 
Chaucer who acquired the other moiety by his wife, purchased 
this moiety also, and conveyed both to William Paston,* 

The whole manor of Gresham thus descended to John 
Paston, as his father's heir. But a few years after his father's 
death he was troubled in the possession of it hj Robert 
Hungerford, son of Lord Hungerford, who, having married 
Eleanor Molynes, a descendant of the Sir William Molynes 
above referred to, had been raised to the peerage as Lord 
Molynes, and laid claim to the whole inheritance of the 
Molynes family. He was still but a young man,' heir- 
apparent to another barony ; and, with the prospect of a greit 
inheritance both from his father and from his mother, who 
was the daughter and sole heir of William Lord Botraux, te 
certainly had little occasion to covet lands that were not his 
own. Nevertheless he listened to the counsels of John 
Hcydon of Baconsthorpc, a lawyer who had been sheriff and 
also recorder of Norwich, and whom the gentry of Norfollc 
looked upon with anything but goodwill, regarding him i^ 
the ready tool of every powerful oppressor. His chief patrora, 
with whom his name was constantly coupled, was Sir Thoini3 
Tuddcnham ; and the two together, especially during dl^ 
unpopular ministry of the Duke of Suffolk, exercised ar» 
ascendency in the county, of which we hear very numerous 

L No. 16. BlomeficJd ^vcb a aomewhjiE diffcrcDl accuunl, foundnl doitbilm or* 
doruJUEnt^ to which 1 have not had acmi. He uys that Margtty, wjdour of Si0^ 
William MoJynes, settled her puitJoii uf ihe manut un one Thumoa dc la Lyn6t, vt'idp 
thf con&cDl uf her sun Sir Williaiii Molyiica, vho re?ignnJ ill cliiiu ci> h, 

' According ro the inquhiiion tatrn od his faihfr^s death (Iiq. p. r,, J7 ffoii 
VL,, No. !?)> he was uvcr thirty in June 1459. If wc arr to underutaud that hr wu 
then only in hh ihirty-iint ^ear, he could noi have been twtiLly when he tim dii- 
poftBCMctl John PaMion of Giesham, Biu *over thirty' may perhaps mean two « 
three ytan fivcr. 
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mplaints. Hcydon persuaded Lord Molynes that he had a 
good claim to the manor of Grcsham ; and Lord Molynes, 
without more ado, went in and took posscsaion on the 17th 
ofFcbruary 1448-^ 

To recover his rights against a powerful young nobleman 
connected vnth various wealthy and influential families rc- 
Guired, as John Paston knew, the exercise of great discretion. 
Insicad of resorting at once to an action at law, he made 
representations to Lord Mofyncs and his legal advisers to 
show how indefensible was the tide they had set up for hiran 
He secured some attention for his remonstrances by the inter- 
cession of Waynflete, bishop of Winchester.* Conferences 
took place between the counsel of both parties during the 
following summer, and the weakness of Lord Molynes' case 
IS practically confessed by his solicitors, who in the end 
told Paaton to apply to his lordship personally. Paston 
accordingly, at no small expense to himself, went and waited 
upon him at Salisbury and elsewhere, but was continually put 
At last, on the 6th of October, not, as I believe, the 
c year, but the year following, he succeeded in doing to 
ird Molynes to some extent what Lord Molynes had already 
He to him. He took possession of *a mansion within the 
town," and occupied it himself, having doubtless a suffi- 
Spncy of servants to guard against any sudden surprise. 
After this fashion he maintained his rights for a period of 
OTtr three months. The usual residence of Lord Molynes 
*w in Wiltshire, and his agents probably did not like the 
rcBponsibihty of attempting to remove John Paston without 
Gtpress orders from their master But on the 28th of January 
J4J0, while John Paston was away in L.ondon on business, 
there came before the mansion at Gresham a company of a 
thousand persons, sent to recover possession for Lord 
Molynes, They were armed with cuirasses and brigandincs, 
*itH gims, bowSj and arrows, and with every kind of offensive 
and defensive armour. They had also mining instruments^ 
long poles with hooks, called cromes, used for pulling down 
houses, ladders, pickaxes, and pans with fire burning in them- 

* No. 104. * Ko. 79- 
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With these formidable implements they beset the housc^ 
that time occupied only by Margaret Paston and twelve othc^ 
persons ; and having broken open the outer gates, they act 
to work undermining the very chamber in which Margaret 
was- Resistance under the circumstances was impossible. 
Margaret was forcibly carried out. The house was then 
thoroughly rifled of all that it contained — property estimated 
by John Paston at j^-ioo' — the doorposts were cut asunder, 
and the place was left little better than a ruin. Further, that] 
there might be no mistake about the spirit in which the' 
outrage was perpetrated, the rioters declared openly, that if 
they had found John Paston, or his friend John Damme, 
who had aided hxm with his counsel about these matters, 
neither of them should have escaped alive,* 

John Paston drew up a petition for redress to Parliament,^ 
and another to the lx>rd Chancellor ; but it was some raontha 
before his case could be attended to, for that year was one of 
confusion and disorder unparalleled. It was that year, in factj 
which maybe said to have witnessed the first outbreak of ^1 
long, intermittent civil war. History has not passed over tf 
silence the troubles of 1450. The rebellion of Jack Cad^ 
^ and the murder of two bishops in different parts of the 
country, were facts which no historian could treat as wholl/ 
insignificant. Many writers have even repeated the o\i 
slander, which there seems no good reason to believe, that 
Jack Cade's insurrection was promoted by the intrigues of the 
Duke of York ; but no one appears to me to have realised 
the precise nature of the crisis that necessarily followed the 
removal of the Duke of Suffolk. And as we have now arrived 
at the point where the Paston Letters begin to have a most 
direct bearing on English history, we must endeavour in a few 
words of historical retrospect to make the matter as clear 
possible. 



Fillofihe As to 

Duke of ignorance, 

Suffolk. ^ 




The Duke of SufhJk 

the causes of Suffolk's fall we are not lei 
Not only do we possess the full text of the loia 

> No«- tot, 135. 



I 

efcs 



1 A Vftliie probflbt^ equal lo about /joco of onf money 
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indictment drawn up against him this year in ParJiamcnt, but 
t nutnhcT of political ballads and satires, in which he is con- 
tinually spoken of by the name of Jack Napes, help us to 
realise the feeling with which he was generally regarded. Of 
hi* real merits as a statesman, it Is hard to pronounce an 
(pinion ; for thouehj obviously enough, his whole policy was 
afulurc, he himself seems to have been aware from the first 
that it was not Ukely to be popular- Two great difficuhics 
he had to contend with, each sufficient to give serious anxiety 
to any minister whatever : the first being the utter weakness 
of the king's character ; the second, the practical impossibility 
of maintaining the English conquests in France. To secure 
both himself and the nation against the uncertainties which 
might arise from the vacillating counsels of one who seems 
hifdly ever to have been able to judge for himself in State 
aftirs, he may have thought it politic to ally the king with a 
woman of stronger will than his own. At all events, if this 
was his intention, he certainly achieved it- The marriage of 
Henry with Margaret of Anjou was his work ; and from 
Margaret he afterwards obtained a protection which he would 
ctrtainly not have received from her well-intentioned but 
feeble-minded husband. 

This marriage undoubtedly recommended itself to Henry The fcmg'i 
huriself as a great means of promoting peace with France. ■"^^""S^- 
Thc pious, humane, and Christian character of the king 
disposed him favourably towards all pacific counsels, and gave 
^ a high opinion of the statesman whose policy most 
obviously had in view the termination of the disastrous war 
between France and England, King Rene, the father of 
Miirgarct of Anjou, was the brother of the French king's 
consort ; so it was conceived that by his and Margaret's inter- 
cession a permanent peace might be obtained, honourable to 
both countries. For this end, Henry was willing to relinquish 
his barren title to the kingdom of France, if he could have 
been secured in the possession of those lands only, such as 
Guicnne and Normandy, which he held irrespective of that 
tide.' He was willing to relinaulsh even the duchies of 



'g 



iqui 



1 StcveuUiT\'i /t^ari t>/ tAf £MgiijA in Frarift^ i. 13a, 
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Anjou 2nd Maine, King Rcncs patrimony, though the latter 
had long been in the possession of the English, I: was of 
coarse out of the question that Henry should continue to 
keep the father of his bride by force out of his own lands, 
SufFolic therefore promised to give them up to the French 
ting, for the use of Rene and his brother, Charles of Anjou; 
so that instead of the former giving his daughter a dower, 
England was called upon to part with some of her conquests. 
But how would the English nation reconcile itself to such a 
condition ? Suffolk knew well he was treading in a dangerous 
path, and took every possible precaution to secure himself- 
He pleaded beforehand his own incompetency for the charge 
that was committed to him- He urged that his familiarity 
with the Duke of Orleans and other French prisoners lately 
detained in England brought him under suspicion at home, 
and rendered him a less fitting ambassador for arranging 
matters with France. Finally he obtained from the King and 
Council an instrument under the Great Seal, pardoning him 
beforehand any error of judgment he might possibly commit 
in conducting so critical a negotiation.' 

His success, if judged by the immediate result, seemed to 
show that so much diffidence was unnecessary. The people at 
large rejoiced in the marriage of their king ; the bnde, if 
poor, was beautiful and attractive ; the negotiator received the 
thanks of Parliament, and there was not a man in all the 
kingdom^ — at least in all the legislature — durst wag his tongue 
in censure. The Duke of Gloucester, his chief rival and 
opponent in the senate, was the first to rise from his seat and re- 
commend Suifolkj for his services, Co the favour of the Crown/ 

' Roiis af Pari r. 73. TTiaC Gbjcestcr secretly diiliked Suffolk's policy, and 
thought the peace with France too dcu-ly boughi, is more than probablr^ At cIie re- 
crpcion of the French ambo-^Badora In r^;^ we leam from theit repori (hit Henn' 
looked exceedingJy pIcoKd, eapcciiHy yhm his uricle the French kjng wu menCjonctL 
' And OQ hia left hand were rav Lord of Gloucefiicr, at whom he looked at the time, 
and ihen he turned round to the rigbl to the chancellor, and ihc Earl of Suffolk, and 
(he Cardinal of York, irho were there, nniling to them, and It was very obvious (tiu 

he made some lienal. And it wo^ iftemarda meDlioncd br (hiani in ffWg-.}, 

that he pressed Fiia ChanceUor'e hand and caid to h!m in English, ^'I am vciy mucJi 
rejoiced that rothc who arc present thouJd hear the^e words* Tkej ore not at thai 
eaic,"' — Stevtnaon'i H'ai-s qf tht EngBsh in Framctf i. no-t 1. 
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If he had really committed any mistakes, they were as yet m 

nnknown, or at alJ events uncritid3cd. Even the cession of I 

Mame and Anjou ^t this time does not seem to have been I 

spoken of. I 

Happy in the confidence of his sovcreignj Sutfblk was I 

promoted to more dislingulshcd honour. From an earl he was I 

raised to the dignity of a marquis ; from a marquisite, a few I 

y«irs later« to a dukedom. He had already supplanted older I 
stttesmen with far greater advantages of birth and pre- 
erainence of rank. The two great rivals, Humphrey, Duke of Suffoifc'i 
Cionce5tirr,"and Cardinal Beaufort, were both eclipsed, and ^'*"''""^' 
both died, within six weeks of each other, two years after 
llie king's marriage, leaving Suffolk the only minister of 
mark. But his position was not improved by this undisputed 
ascendency. The death of Humphrey^ Duke of Gloucester, '^ d- ^^7- 
aroused suspicions in the public mind that were perhaps 
doc merely to time and circumstance, Duke Humphrey, 

with many defects in his character^ had always been a popular ■ 

lavourite, and just before his death he had been arrested on m 

a charge of treason. That he could not possibly have re- I 

mmed quiet under the new ri^ime is a fact that we might I 

presume as a matter of course, but there is no clear evidence I 

that he was guilty of intrigue or conspiracy. The king, I 

mdccd, appears to have thought he was so. but his opinions ■ 

were formed by those of Suffolk and the Queen; and both I 

Sufelk and the Qjccn were such enemies of Duke Humphrey, I 

that they were vehemently suspected of having procured his I 

dcath.^ I 

Complaints against the minister now began to be made 
more opeidy, and bis conduct touching the surrender of 
Anjou and Maine was so generally censured, that he petitioned 

the king that a day might be appointed on which he should J 

have an opportunity of clearing himself before the Council. I 

Oa the 25^1 of May 1447 his wish was grantedj and in the I 

presence of a full Council, including the Duke of York, and I 

cdiers who might have been expected to be no very favourable I 

* An iaiemtlne xnd viluAblc account of iht de^lk cf Duke Humphrey, from I 

«ngiiul lourtci, ^tl bv found in TAt Hall of LawfurJ Hsifi, pp. 104-1 3> I 
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critics, he gave a detailed account of all that he had don 
How far he made a really favourable impression upon h 
hearers wc do not know; but in the end he was declared 
have vindicated his integrity, and a proclamation was issue 
forbidding the circulation of such slanders against him 
future, under penalty of the king's displeasure.^ 

The nature of the defence chat he set up can only be 
matter of speculation ; but it may be observed that as yet n 
formal delivery of Anjou or Maine had really taken place ■ 
all. The former province, though it had been before thi 
overrun and laid waste by the English, does not appear ever t 
have been permanently occupied by them. Delivery of Anjo 
would therefore have been an idle form ; all that was require 
was that the English should forbear to invade it- But wit 
Maine the case tras different. It had been for a long time i 
Che hands of the English, and pledges had certainly been give 
for its delivery by Suffolk and by Henry himself in Decernlx 
144J.' As yet, however, nothing had been concluded by W3 
of positive treaty. No definite peace had been made wit 
France. Difficulties had always started up in the negotiation 
and the ambassadors appointed on either side had been unab 
to do more than prolong from time to time the existing truo 
leaving the matter in dispute to be adjusted at a personal intei 
view between the two kings, for which express provision wj 
made at the time of each new arrangement. But the personJ 
Interview never took place. In August 1445 it was arrange 
for the following summer. In January 1446 it was fixed t 
be before November- In February 1447 it was again to 1 
in the summer following. In July it was settled to be befot 
May 1448 ; but in October the time was again lengthenfl 
further' There can be little doubt that these perpetual delav 
were due merely to hesitation or the part of England to cafD 
out a policy to which she was already pledged, Charles, 1 
course, could not allow them to go on for ever* In the trci 
of July 1 447, an express provision was for the first tit 
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1 Ryincr, ii. 173, 

* Sie Stevenson's /Tcrj eftAe ErtgUrk a Ffmut, ii. [^39] to [643], 
Aymcf, £j. 97, icS, 151, i8i, 189, rtr- 
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ifiKTtcd, that the town anJ caiile of Le Mans, and other 
fjiccs within the couaty of Maine, should be delivered up to 
(he French* It sccma also to have been privately arranged 
that thia should be done before the i3t ot November; and 
that the further treaty made at Bourges on the 1 5th of October 
should not be published until the surrender was accomplished," 
But the year 1447 had very nearly expired before even the 
firsi steps were taken to give effect to this arrangement. At 
kngth, on the 30th of December, an agreement was made by 
Mitthcw Gough, who had the keeping of Lc Mans> that the 
place should be surrendered by the 15th of January, on receipt 
of letters patent from the King of France, for compensation to 
\t made to grantee* of the English crown. 

Even this arrangement, however, was not adhered to. 
Matthew Gough still found reasons for refusing or delaying 
the surrender, although the English Government protested the 
linccrity of its intentions^ But Charles now began to take the 
nutter into his own hands. Count Durois and others were sieg* of 
icot to besiege the place, with a force raised suddenly out of ^ d\^' 
various towns ; for France had been carefully maturings during 
those years of truce, a system of conscription which was now 
becoming serviceable- At the first rumour of these musters 
tile English Government was alarmed, and Sir Thomas Hoo, 
Lord Hastings, Henry's Chancellor of France, wrote urgently 
to Fierre de Brcze, seneschal of Poitou, who had been the 
chief negotiator of the existing truce, deprecating the use of 
force against a town which it was the full intention of his 
Government to yield up honourably.' Such protests, how- 
ever, availed nothing in the face of the obvious fact that the 
sarrender had not taken place at the time agreed on. The 
French continued to muster forces. In great haste an embassy 
was despatched from England^ consisting of Adam de Moleyns, 
Bjshop of Chichester, and Sir Thomas Roos ; hut the conduct 
r*f the garrison itself rendered further negotiation nugatory, 
(7 no means could they be induced, even in obedience to 

I !>UT«uoii~i IP'arj, ii. [714, 7i5]" 
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their own king, to surrender the city peacefully, Duiiois a 
his army accordingly drew nearcrn Three sharp skirmis 
took place before the siege could be formed ; but at lengt 
the garrison were fully closed in. All that they could now d 
was Co make a composition with the enemy ; yet even this the 
would not have attempted of themselves. The ctforls of tli 
English envoys, however, secured for the besieged most favoui 
able terms of surrender. Not only were they permitted t 
march out with bag and baggage^ but a sum of money wa 
dehvered to each or the captains, by the French king's orders 
with which, and a safe-conduct from Charles, they departs 
into Normandy.' 

It was on Friday, the 15th of March 1448, the day 01 
which the truce between the two countries was to have expired 
that the brave Matthew Gough, along with his colleague, Futt 
Eton, formally delivered up to the French, not only the towi 
h^ %\M- *^^ castle of Le Mans, but also the whole county of MiuiU 
nndti. except the lordship of Fresnay. Standing on the outer bridg* 
they made a public protest before their soldiers, and caused 
notary to witness it by a formal document, that what they di 
was only in obedience to their own king's commands, and thfi 
the king himself, in giving up possessiou of the county 
Maine, by no means parted with his sovereign rights therein 
that he only gave up actual possession in order that King Ren 
and his brother, Charles of Anjou, might enjoy the fruits fl 
their own lands, and in the hope that a firm peace might b 
cstabhshed between England and France, Four days befof 
this was done the truce had been prolonged for two yeai 
more.' 

The reluctant cession of such a valuable province as M^ 
boded ill for the security of the neighbouring duchy of Na 
mandy. The eovernmenC of Normandy was at this tin 
committed to Edmund Beaufort, Marquis of Dorset, who h 
just been created Duke of Somerset. His appointment to t 
post had been due rather to favour than to merit. The Duj 
of York was then Regent of France, and had given good proi 
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cf Ilis competence to take charge of the entire kingdom. But 
Somerset, who was head of the house of Beaufort^ nearly allied 
in blood Co Ihe Crown, and who had come into possession of 
istmense vrc^th by the death of his uncle, the Cardinal of 
^nchescer, had the ambition of an Englishman to show his 
dent for governing. His influence with the king and Suffolk 
obtained for him the government of Normandy ; and that he 
nughC exercise it undisturbed, York was recalled from France, 
The change was ill advised ; for the times demanded the best 
of generalship, and the utmost political discretion. Somerset. 
though not without eKperience in war, had given no evidence 
of the possession of such qualities ; and they had been notori- 
ously wanting in his brother John, who was Duke of Somerset 
before him, when his ambition, too, had been gratified by a 
command in France. Duke John, we are told, absolutely 
refused to give any one hi3 confidence as to what he was going 
to do at any period of the campaign. He used to say that if 
liis shirt knew his plans he would burn it; and so, with a 
great deal of manoeuvring and mystery, he captured a small 
place in Britanny called La Guerche, made a vaiti attempt to 
reduce another fortress, and then returned to England, It 
may have been owing to public discontent at the small result 
of his great preparations, that he was accused of treason on his 
return ; when, unable to endure so great a reproach, he was 
believed to have put an end to his own life,* 

With a full recollection of the indiscretions of his brother 
John^ the King's Council must have hesitated to confide to 
Duke Edmund such an important trust as the government of 
Normandy, They must have hesitated all the more, as the 
appointment of Somerset involved the recall of the Duke of 
.York. And we are told that their acts at the time betrayed 
^^ptoms of such irresolution ; insomuch that one day a new 
governor of Normandy was proclaimed at Rouen, and the 
next his commission was revoked and another named in his 
ncad." But at last the influence of Somerset prevailed. He 

■ HiiL CroylenJcnih C^ntiaimti^ in Fulman'fl Sm/'flrw, p. jig, 
* B^D, i. 19a. 
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was not> however, permitted to go abroad without warning oi 
the dangers against which he had to provide. The veteran 
Sir John Fastolf drew up a paper for his guidance, pointingj 
out that it was now peculiarly important to strengthen tbej 
fortifications on the new frontier, to protect the seaports, to 
preserve free communication with England* and (what was 
quite as politic a suggestion as any) to appoint a wise chancellor 
and a council for the impartial administration of justice, so as 
to protect the inhabitants from oppression.' From the com- 
ment made upon these suggestions, either by Fastolf himsel 
or by his secretary William Worcester^ it would seem that they 
were not acted upon ; and to this cause he attributed the 
disasters which soon followed in quick succession^ and brought 
upon the Duke of Somerset the indignation and contempt of A 
large number of his countrymen. These feelings, probably, 
were not altogether just- The duke had done good service 
before in France, and part of the blame of what occurred may, 
j^rhaps be attributed to divided management — more especially 
to the unruly feelings of a number of the English soldiers. 

The garrison which had been compelled against its will to 
give up Le Mans found it hard to obtain quarters in Nor- 
mandy. It was doubtful whether they were not labouring 
under their own king's displeasure, and the captains of fortified 
towns were afraid to take them in. At last they took posses- 
sion of Pontorson and St- James de Beuvron, two towns 
situated near the confines of Britanny which had been laid 
waste during the previous wars and had since been abandoned* 
They began to victual and fortify themselves in these positions, 
to the alarm of their neighbours, until the Duke of Britanny 
felt it necessary to complain to the Duke of Somerset, request- 
ing that they might be dislodged. Somerset, in reply, pro- 
mised to caution them not to do anything in violation of the 
truce, but declined to bid them evacuate their positions. 
Diplomatic intercourse went on between one side and the 
other, always in the most courteous terras, but every day it 
was becoming more apparent that all confidence was gone. 
At last, in March 1449, the English justified the suspidons 
' Stevenwn'a tf^eri, \u [591]' 
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bad long been entertained of them- A detachment of 
t 600 men^ under Francois de Surienne, popularlj' named 
t'Arragonois^ a leader in the pay of England,* who had, not 
before, been knighted by Henry^ crossed the frontier 
wards into Britanny, took by assault the town and castle Ciptuw of 
of Foug^rcs, and made dreadful havoc and slaughter among ''^"S^f'*' 
ibc unsuspecting inhabitants. The place was fuU of wealthy 
incrchantSj for it was the centre of a considerable woollen 
oanufactute, and the booty found in it was estimated at no 
Ifss than two millions of gold.^ Such a prize in legitimate 
vaHare would undoubcedly have been well worth the taking ; 
_ under the actual circumstances the deed was a glaring, 
perfidious violation of the truce. Somerset had been only a 
few days before protesting to the King of France that» even 
if all bts towns were open and undefended, they would be 
perfectly secure from any assault by the English;' yet here 
»as a town belonging to the Duke of Britanny, a vassal of the 

_ of France who had been expressly included in the truce, 
Uaiolted and taken by fraud. Somerset disavowed the deed, 
but refused to make restitution. He professed to write to the 
king for instructions how to act ; but he utterly destroyed 
his flimsy pretence of neutrality by writing to the King of 
France, desiring him not to give assistance to the Duke of 
Britanny.' 

The truth is that the expedition had been fully authorised, 
not only by Somerset in Normandy, but by the Icing and the 
Duke of Suffolk in England. It was suggested to L'Airago- 
nois when he was in England by Suffolk himself, who assured 
him that he would do the king a most excellent service by 
caking a place of so much consequence. He was further given 
to understand that he incurred no danger or responsibility; 
for even if he were besi^cd by the Duke of Britanny, ample 
succours would be despatched to relieve him. Unfortunate Jy^ 
during the next few months, the English had too much to do 
to keep their word, and L'Arragonois was compelled to sur- 
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render the place again to the Duke of Britanny after a five weeks' 
siege. Feeling himself then absolved from every engagement 
to England, he next year sent hack the Order of the Garter 
to Henry, declaring himself from that time a subject of his 
natural lord the King of Arragon, in whose country he pn>- 
posed to spend the remainder of his dap-^ 

Notwithstanding the richness of the booty won by the 
capture of Fougeres, the English ought to have been aware 
that they would have a heavy price to pay for it. The aliena- 
tion of a friend in the Duke of Britanny evidently did not 
grieve them, although that in itself should have been a matter 
of some concern ; for the duke, though nearly related to the 
French king, had studied to keep himself neutral hitherto. 
To his and his father's pacific policy it was owing that the 
commerce of Britanny had prospered and Fougercs itself 
become rich, while neighbouring districts were exposed to the 
ravages of war. But the resentment of the Duke of Britanny 
was not a cause of much apprehension- The effect of the 
outrage upon the French people was a much more serious 
matter, and this was felt immediately. The King of France, 
when he heard the news, was at Montils by Tours on the point 
of starting for Bourgcs, He immediately changed his purpose 
and turned back to Chinon that he might be nearer Britanny. 
A secret treaty was made between the king and the duke to 
aid each other on the recommencement of hostilities with the 
English, A plot was also laid to surprise the town of Pont-d&- 
I'Arche on the Seine, just as Fougeres had been surprised by 
the English. It was completely successful, and Pont-dc-l'Archc 
was captured by stratagem early in the morning of the i6th of 
May, by a body of adventurers professedly in the service of 
Brittany. There could be no mistake about the significance 
of the retribution. To the Duke of Britanny the capture of 
Pont-de-rArche was of no value, except in the way of retalia- 
tioHj for it was at a great distance from his borders ; while to 
France it was a most important gain if used with a view to the 
recovery of Normandy. But France was quite as free to dis- 

^ StCTCEinHi'*! fTori, i, 2751 tj^t **^ 
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avow the deed as the Eiiglish Government had been to disavow 
the taking of Fougercs- 

Charles had, in fact, gained, in a strategic point of view, 
(|\ute as great an advantage as the English had gained in point 
of material wealth. But morally his advantage was greater 
still, for he showed himself perfectly open to treat for the 
rcdiess of outrages on both sides, and was willing to put 
Pont-dc-rArchc again into the hands of the English if they 
would have restored Fougires, All conferences, however, 
^were ineffectual, and the French followed up t he tr advantage 
^1^ taking Gerberoy and Conches. In the south they also 
^on from the English two places in the neighbourhood of 
Bordeaux.^ Still, Charles had not yet declared war, and these 
things were avowedly no more than the acts of desultory 
mirauders. His ambassadors still demanded the restitution 
ofFougeres, which possibly the English might now have been 
willing to accord if they could have had the French captures 
rrsiored to them, but that in the surrender of the place they 
Would have had to acknowledge Bricanny as a feudal depen- 
dency of Charles,* Negotiations were accordingly broken off", 
and Charles having besides received particulars of a breach of 
the truce with Scotland in the preceding year, which even an 
English writer does not venture to defend,^ at length made a 
formal declaration of hostilities * 

Nevcr^ it must be owned, did England incur the grave 
responsibilities of war with a greater degree of foolhardincss, 
Somerset himself seemed only now to have wakened up to the 
defenceless state of Normandy. He had just sent over Lord 
Histings and the Abbot of Gloucester with a message to the 

' Ktiitictia Narmannur, 351. ' IhiJ. 5DJ. 
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English Parliament desiring immediate aid. The French^ he 
said, were daily rcintorcing their garrisons upon the frontier, 
and committing outrages against the truce. General musters 
were proclaimed throughout the kingdom, and every thirty 
men of the whole population were required to find a horseman 
fully equipped for war. Meanwhile, the English garrisons in 
Normandy were too feeble to resist attack. Not a single 
place was furnished with sufficient artillery, and the fortifica- 
tions, almost evcrywherCj had fallen into such decay that even 
if filled with men and guns they could not possibly be defended. 
Besides this, the whole province was in such extreme poverty 
thai it could no longer endure further imposts for the charges 
of its own defence,' 

No marvel, therefore, that the progress of the French 
arms was, from this time, uninterrupted. On the 19th July 
the town of Verncuil was taken by the aid of a miller who 
had been maltreated by some of the garrison ; and, some time 
if^rwards, the castle also surrendered. In August operations 
were carried on in several parts of the Duchy at once. Towns 
near the sea and towns near the French frontier were attacked 
at the same time ; and Pont-Audemer^ Lisieux^ Mantes, 
Vernon, and other places were recovered from the English. 
Then followed in quick succession the capture of Essay^ 
Fecamp, Harcourt, Chambrois, Roche-Guyon, and Coutancea- 
In October, Rouen, the capital of the province, was invested. 
On the 19th the inhabitants with one accord rose in arms 
ag^nst the English, who found it necessary to retreat into the 
castle. In this stronghold Somerset himself was assailed by 
the King of France, and, after a vain attempt to secure better 
terms, agreed to surrender not only it but the fortresses of 
Arqucs, Caudcbcc, and several other places, leaving the gallant 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, as a hostage until they were 
delivered up. Meanwhile, the Duke of Britanny overran Lower 
Normandy and recovered his own Fougtres after a siege of 
Uttle more than a month. Francois L'Arragonois, finding no 
hope of succours, surrendered the place and afterwards went 
over to the French, 
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In short, before the end of the year, the English had lost 
mxly evciyching in the North of France. The inhabitants 
(vcrywherc conspired to betray towns and garrisons, and 
r?cry man not English-born took part against the English. 
£«n King Rene, Henry's father*in-]aw, assisted Charles at 
die siege of Rouen, and shared the honours of his triumphal 
flitry. At the end of the year 1449 the English held nothing 
in Normandy except a few towns upon the sea-coast or a little 
ny inland — the chief of these being Honfleur, Bayeux, Caen, 
lod Cherbourg. The last-named fortress remained untaken 
till the 1 2th of August in the following year. When it sur- 
laidcredt the whole of Normandy was finally lost. 

The news of these reverses so rapidly following each other 
of course produced in England the most profound dissatisfac- 
^a. The Parliament to which Somerset had applied for aid 
kd been removed after Whitsunday to Winchester on account 
of the insalubrity of the air in London and Westminster, and 
W been finally dissolved on the i6th of July. A new Parlia- 
aient was then called for a winter session to provide for the 
dtfcncc of Normandy, when, in fact, it was too late> By the Unpopu- 
fimc it had assembled Rouen was already lost. The secret ^^>'^*^ 
^dium with which the policy of SufFolk had been viewed for 
^Bimpast could now no longer be restrained. It was diiBcult 
to persuade the many that the disgrace which had befallen the 
English arms was not due to treachery as much as to incom- 
petence. The cession of Maine and Anjou was more loudly 
bhmcd than ever, and Suffolk was considered to have negotiated 
iht king's marriage mainly with a view to his own advantage. 
It was rcmcn:ibcred how he had once imprudently boasted that 
it possessed no less weight in the counsels of the King of 
France than in those of his own sovereign ; it was again mur- 
mured that he had been the cause of Gloucester's death. And 
notwithstanding the protection of the Court, these feelings 
found expression in Parliament. 

* RtUt ^' Pari. V. 143, ryi. Even when the nc« PaiJlamcnl mci ot Wert- 
jnmiCfT on the 6Ch Norfmbcr it was obliged to adjuum to ttc City of LonJoQ CD 
acODunl of the UDhe4illhin»t of ihE a\r. Wc madt rcmeniber ihAl WcBtminitcr wu 
Ehca lililtf bcdcf lb>a ^ Aal muddy inland, vrith i va&t eticnt of manhy Imd uid 
ttagnaht pooli between Fjmlico ^nd the Thamri- 
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M>. 1450. At the beginjiing of the New Vcar, an incident occurr 

Murder which served still further to precipitate his ruin. Adam dc 
B'^oD f ^c^Ieyns, Bishop of Chichester, keeper of the Privy Seal, who, 
Chlchmcr. as wc have seen^ had been sent over to France in the beginiiin|f 
of 1448, to arrange the peaceful cession of Le Mans, was at 
this time sent to Portsmouth to pay the wages of certain 
soldiers and sailors. He was a scholar as well as a statesman, 
and corresponded occasionally with the celebrated iEncas 
Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius n.' But, like Suffolk, he wa 
believed to make his own advantage out of public affairs^ He 
had the reputation of being very covetous ; the king*s treasury 
was ill supplied with money, and he endeavoured to force the 
men to be satisfied with less than their due. On this thcj 
broke out into open mutiny, cried out that he was one of those 
who had sold Normandy, and thereupon put him to dcath.^ 
This was on the 9th day of January 1450. During the alter- 
cation he let fall some words, prol^bly in justification of hi? 
own conduct, which were considered to reflect most seriouslj 
ujx)n that of the Duke of SufFolk/ and a cry arose for the 
dukc^s impeachment in Parliament- 
It must certainly be acknowledged by any candid studenl 
of history that the state of the English Constitution in early 
times did not admit of true and impartial justice being done to 
an accused minister. So long as a man in Suffolk's position 
was upheld by the power ofthe Crown, it was to the last degree 
dangerous to say anything against him ; but when the voice of 
complaint could no longer be restrained, the protection he had 
before received ceased to be of any use to him, It became then 
quite as dangerous to say anything in his favour as it had been 
formerly to accuse him. The Crown could not make common 
cause with one whose conduct was under suspicion; for the 
king could do no wrong, and the minister must be the scape- 
goat. The party^ therefore, which would insist on any inquiry 
into the conduct of a minister, knew well that they muflt 
succeed in getting him condemned, or be branded as traitors 

I jCjfM Sykjii Epf. lo, lift. 
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rlieniselves, Such proceedings accordingly began inevitably 
r'th intrigue. Lord CromweJl was Suffolk's enemy at the 
fOunciU tabic, and used his influence secretly with members 
of the House of Commons, to get them to bring forward an 
impeachment in that chamber* That he was a dangerous 
opponent Suffo! k himself was very well aware. A little before 
Chriscmas, William Tailboys, one of the duke's principsil 
.supporters, had set a number of armed men In wait for him at 
door of the Star Chamber, where the council met, and Lord 
iwcU narrowly escaped being killed- The attempt, how- 
tver, failed, and Taiibop was committed to the Tower; from 
Tphich it would seem that he must soon afterwards have been 
ftlcased. Cromwell then brought an action against him in the 
Court of Exchequer to recover damages for the assault, and was 
awarded ^3000; on which Tailboys was committed to the 
Sheriff of London's prison ; and this was all the redress 
obeyed by Cromwell till, by a special Act in the ensuing 
Parliament, Tailboys was removed from that place of confine- 
ment, and lodged in the Tower once more, for a period of 
twelve months. Owing to the king's protection he was not 
■OLjght to trial.^ 
An evil day, nevertheless, had arrived for the Duke of 
Suffolk, which not all the influence of the king, nor the still 
greater influence of Margaret of Anjou, who owed to him her 
proud position as Henry's consort, was able to avert. On the 
Jind of January the duke presented a petition to the king that 
Jtt might be allowed to clear himself before Parliament of the 
ipulations which had been cast on him in consequence of 
the dying words of Bishop Molcyns, He begged the king to 
'emembcr how his father had died in the service of King 
Henry v. at Harfleur — how his elder brother had been with 
that king at Agincourt— how two other brothers had fallen 
Jn the king's own days at Jargeau, when he himself was taken 
pnsoncr and had to pay ^20,000 for his ransom — how his 

I W, WofC- Rtilir ef Fori. v. aoo. r find by jn *nliy in the Coniroimint KoU, 
JO HfD. VI., ttiar on SI. BaTtholornew't Day^ 145 1, Wiiliam TaJIboya and nlnFteen 
ochpr p^ru^ni btkmging (a South Kymr^ in Uncoln«hire, were outlawed at ihr tuil of 
£Ejr4.beth, widow of John Sauni^crwn, for the ttiMtdcr of her hiiiband. 
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fourth brother had been a hostage for him "in the enemies' 
hands and died there. He aUo reminded the king that he 
had borne arms for four-and-thirty years, had been thirty yean 
a Knight of the Garter, and had served in the wars abroad for 
seventeen years at a time, without ever coming home. Since 
then he had been fifteen years m England about the king's 
person, and he prayed God that if ever he died otherwise than 
in his bed, it might be in maintaining the quarrel that he had 
been at all times true to Herry,^ 

Four days after this a deputation from the Coramonft 
waited on the Lord Chancellor^ desiring that as Suffolk had 
confessed the prevalence of injurious reports against him, he 
might be committed to custody. This request was l^d by the 
Chancellor before the king and council on the following day^ 
and the opinion of the judges being taken as to the legality of 
the proposed arrest, he was allowed to remain at liberty until 
definite charge should be brought against him. Such a charge 
was accordingly declared two days later by the Speaker, who 
did not hesitate to tell the Lord Chancellor, in the name of the 
Commons, that Suffolk was believed to be in league with the 
French king to promote an invasion of England, and had 
fordfied the castle of WalUngford with a view of assisting th 
invaders. The duke, on this, was committed to the Towcr^ 
Suffolk On the 7th of February htr was formally impeached by th 

'"■F***^^^' Commons. A copy of the articles of impeachment will be found 
in the Paston Letters (No. 76), Nothing was said in them o 
the fortification of Wallingford Castle, but a number of specific 
charges were made* many of them authenticated by the e)cac 
day and place when the alleged treasonable acts were com- 
mitted, tending to show that in his communications with t 
French he had been invariably opposed to the Interests of 
own country. It was alleged that he had been bribed t 
deliver Anjou and Maine, and that as long ago as the year 144' 
he was influenced by corrupt motives to promote the liberatio 
of the Duke of Orleans ; that he had disclosed the secrets o 
the English council-chamber to the French king's ambassadors ; 
that he had even given information by which France ha 

i Roiii^Pm-i.^. 176. 
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profited in the war, and that he had rendered peace ncgotia- 
Dans nugatory by letting the French know beforehand the 
instructions given to the English envoys. Further, in the 
uudst of invasion and national disgrace, he had hoped to gratify 
liis own ambition- The king, who was still childless, was to be 
deposed ; and the duke had actually hoped to make his own son 
tifjg in his place. It seems that he had obtained some time before 
ignnt of the wardship of Margaret Beaufort, daughter of the 
tate Duke of Somerset, who was the nearest heir to the Crown 
in the Lancastrian line, and since his arrest he had caused her 
lo be married to his own son. Lord John De la Pole.^ Such 
vii the foundation on which the worst charge rested, 

A month passed before he was heard in his own defencc- 
The Commons impeached^ but it was for the Lords to try him. 
Meanwhile, another bill of indictment had been prepared by 
the malice of his enemies, in which all the failures of his policy 
were visited upon him as crimes, and attributed to the worst 
and moat selfish motives. For his own private gain, he had 
caused the Crown to be prodigal of grants to other persons, till 
it was so impoverished that the wages of the household were 
impaid, and the royal manors left to fall into decay. He had 
eranted the earldom of Kendal, with large possessions both in 
England and in Guicnnc, to a Gascon, who ultimately sided 
with the French, but had happened to marry his niece. He 
had weakened the king's power in Guienne, alienated the 
Court of Armagnac, and caused a band of English to attack 
the king's German allies ; he had disposed of offices to un- 
worthy persons without consulting the council, granted 
important possessions in Normandy to the French king's 
councillors, given to the French queen ^£13,000 of the 
ftv^nucs of England, appropriated and misapplied the king's 
treasure and the subsidies granted by Parliament for the 
teepirg of the sea. These and some minor charges formed 
he contents of the second bill of indictment.^ 

> So it i» fitatpii in the impeachmen*. Atcording to the inquiftllioJi on Suffolt'i 
ilia his jon viu born vn the J7th Stptember 1441, ind i^aa ihprfforr w thJE time 

k in hi» eighth year Napirrs Mistviia! Nofitrt ef Stoyn^omhf Of^ E<welmtj \o%- 

» KetUfJ f^Lv. i-r^-i%t. 
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He vas brought from the Tovcr oo the 9th diy of March 
Aod required to make attswcr before tbc Ijords to the contents 
of both Inlls. He requested of the king that be might hare 
copies, which were aUowcd him ; and that he might prepare 
hi* inswcr more at case, he was removed for a few days Co 3 
tower within the king's palace at Westmiikstcr. On the 13th 
he was sent for to make his an^^er before the king and lords. 
Kneeling before the throne, he replied to each of the eight 
articles in the first bill separateljr. He denied their truth 
entirelir, and o^red to prove them false in whatever manner 
the king would direct. He declared it absurd to conuder 
Margaret Beaufort as beir-presumpDve to the Crown, and 
used other arguments to show the improbatulity of his des^ 
on the succession. In al) else he showed that the other lords 
of tbc council were quite as much committed as he ; aiMl as ti> 
the delivery of Anjou and Maine, he laid the rcsponsOHftf 
entirely upon the murdered Bishop of Chidiester,* 

Nesct day, the Chief Justice, by the king s command, asked 
the Lords what advice they wouhl give the king in the matttr. 
It was a Saturday, and the Lords deferred their answer til) tlic 
fbtlowtng Monday; but on the Monday nothii^ was dofiC- 
On the Tuesday the king sent for all the Lcrds then ift 
London to attend him tn his own palace, where they met in la 
inner chamber- When they were assembled, Suffolk was senl 
for, and kneeling down, W2S addressed hricfiy by the Lord 
Chancellor. He was reminded that he had made answer to 
cbc^first bill of the Commons without claming the nghi of 
bcmg tried by the peers ; and he was asked it' he had anythUg 
further to say upon the sut^ect. He re^cd that the accusi- 
tioDS were too horrible to be further spoken of. and he bopd 
he had sufficiently answered aU that touched the king's penon> 
and the state of his kingdom. Nevertheless, he submitted 
himself entirely to the king, to do with him whatever he 
thought good.^ 

On this an answer was returned to him in the king's oaine 

by the Lord Chancellor. A miserably weak and cnam 

*r it was, showing clearly that the king desired to prolBOC 
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lis favourite, but had not the manliness to avow he thought 
iiim worthy of protection, The Lord Chancellor was com- 
iniasioned lo say, that as to the very serious charges contained 
in the first bill, the king regarded Suffolk as not having been 
proved either guilty or innocent j but touching those contained 
la the second biU, which amounted only to misprisions, as 
CuSblk did not put himself upon his peerage, but submitted 
entirely to the king, the latter had determined, without con- 
ailtiiig the Lords, and not in the way of judgment (for he was Ht U 
not sitting in tribunal), but merely in virtue of the duke's own "'J^fJ ^^ 
submission, to hid him absent himself from Ergiand for five Engj^nd. 
years, from the first day of May ensuing/ 

It is clear upon the face of the matter, that although the 
king was made to take the sole rcsponsibtlity of this decision, 
it was really a thing arranged, and not arranged without diffi- 
culty, between the friends of Suffolk and some of the leading 
members of the House of Lords. Immediately after it was 
pronounced. Viscount Beaumont, who was one of Suffolk's 
principal allies, made a protest on behalf of the Lords, that 
what the king had just done, he had done by his own authority, 
without their advice and counsel. He accordingly besought 
the king that their protest might be recorded in the rolls of 
Parliament, for their protection, so that the case might not 
benccfi3rth be made a precedent in derogation of the privileges 
■of the peerage." Thus it was clearly hoped on all sides a great 
crisis had been averted. Suffolk was got rid of, but not con- 
demned. A victim was given over to popular resentment, but 
the rights of the Peers for the future were to be maintained. 
And though the Crown lowered itself by an avowed dereliction 
of duty, it was not severely censured for preferring expediency 
lIo justice. 

^ On the following night the duke left Westminster for 
Suffolk. The people of London were intensely excited, and 
ibout two thousand persons sallied out to St. Giles" hoping to 
wrercept his departure, but they succeeded only in capturing 
bis horse and some of his servants, whom they maltreated, as 
pight have been expected. Even after this the excitement 
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was scarcely diminished. Seditious manifatoes were thrown 
about in public and secretly posted on church doors/ The 
duke had more than a month to prepare for leaving England, 
and seems to have spent the time in the county of SuffbJt ^ 
On Thursday the 30th of April he embarked at Ipswich for t, 
Flanders ; but before going he assembled the gentlemen of the f 
county, andj taking the sacramcntj swore he was innocent of 
the s^c of Normandy and of the other treasons imputed tO 
him,' He also wrote an interesting letter of general admoni- 
tions for the use of his young son, at that time not eight yean 
old, whom he was not to see again for at least five years, and 
too probably not at all. This letter, which is known to us 
only hy a copy preserved in the Paston correspondence (No. 
117}, can hardly fail to awaken sympathy with the writer As 
an evidence of unaffected piety to God and sincere loyalty to 
his king, it will probably outweigh with most readers all the 
aspersions cast by Parliament on the purity of his intentions. 

Two ships and a little pinnace conveyed him from the 
Suffolk coast southwards till he stood off Dover, when he 
des[«tched the small vessel with letters to certain persons in 
Calais Co ascertain how he should be received if he hutded 
there. The pinnace was intercepted by some ships which 
seem to have been lying in wait for his passage ; and when it 
was ascertained where the duke actually was, they immediitdy 
bore down upon him. Foremost among the pursuers was a 
ship called the Nicholas of tht t*>wer, the master of which, on 
ncaring Suffolk's vessel, sent out a boat to ask who they weft 
SjfFoIk made answer in person, and said that he was going ^ 
the king's command to Calais; on which they told hinihc 
must speak with their master. They accordmgly conveyed 
him and two or three others in their boat to the mhoks. 
When he came on board the master saluted htm with the 
words, ' Welcome, traitor I' and sent to know if the shipmen 
meant to take part with the duke, which they at once disowned 
all intention of doing. The duke was then mformed that he 
must die but was allowed the whole of the next day and mght 
to confess himself and prepare for the event.' On Monday 

> Rjmtr *i. ifiS. ' W. Wort;, 4.^*, 4S9- "* E>igiiik CknimtiiM- D.rio,p, 
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ind of May the rovers consummated their design. In 
hi of all his men Suffolk was drawn out of the J^kholas into 

t in which an a;ce and block were prepared. One of the !■ 
w, an Irish churl, then bade him lay down his head, telling '"'^"'''*^ 
in cruel mockery that he should be fairly dealt with and 
upon a sword, A rusty sword was brought out accord- 
ly, and with nearly half a dozen strokes the fellow clumsily 
t off his head. He was then stripped of his russet gown 
d velvet doublet. His body was brought to land and 
own upon the sands at Dover ; and his men were at the 
itonc time allowed to disembark,^ 

I The source from which we learn most of these particulars 
h a letter of William Lomncr to John Paston written when 
ithe news was fresh. The writer seems to have been quite 
overpowered by the tragic character of the event, and declarer 
he had so blurred the writing with tears that he fears it would 
Mt be easy to decipher. Indications of genuine human feeling 
)ikc this arc ?0 rare in letters of an early date that we are in 
tiangcr of attributing to the men of those days a coldness and 
bmtality which were by no means so universal as we are apt to 
wppose. The truth is that when men related facts they 
rtgirded their own feelings as an impertinence having nothing 
IwEafever to do with the matter in hand.' The art of letter- 
writing, besides, had not yet acquired the freedom of later 
^yy It was used, in the main, for business purposes only. 
I^e shall meet, it is true> in this very correspondence, with one 
tT two early specimens of jesting epistles ; but, on the whole, 
jl suspect paper was too valuable a commodity and writing too 
great a labour lo be wasted on things irrelevant. 

But whatever feeling may have been cxdtcd by the news of 
Suffolk's murder in men like William Lomncr, who possibly 

' Fojfu Ltsttri, Nob. iiO| iji. 

' Evm ihe passage abovr rcfcrreJ To vrouki probably be an ILTuainiiaQ of (his if 
W Ongini^ Idler wcrt oamiocd. Aa wc have rcprintrd ii frum Fciin, Li standt 
l« ; ' Bighi worthipful Sir, I recommend nie to jnju, and am righc Bony of that I 
■iJl uj-, anJ AiFi/t iQ 'wtiiAr tAii titiir hiU "wilh torreiij/iii teari thai nrreaihts ^e sAaU 
^tfijr/ The nordt in ilAlia wouU probably be found [o be an inierlincation in Ihr 
tiguiJ, for Jiough [hey itaad .il xhc bfgiimin^ of ihc Ititrr* ihey were clearly wricttp 
■ti h Kas pCTineii. and tht only mwn why ihcy wen inscncd vtai lo excuv thf 
nbility of the frritiDg. 
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may have known the duke personally, we may well bclicTr 
that the nation at large was neither afflicted nor very grcatb 
shocked at the event. Even the prior of Croyland, the hca 
of a. great religious community in Li ticoln shire, speaks of it z 
the just punishment of a traitor, and has not a word to say i 
reprobation-' Mocking dirges were composed and sprea< 
abroad, in which his partisans were represented as chanting 
his funeral service, and a blessing was invoked on the heads o? 
his murderers. These were hut the last of a host of satires in 
which the public indignation had for months past found a 
vent.* Suffolk had been represented on his imprisonment as » 
fox driven into his hole, who must on no account be let out 
ag^n. He had been rhymed at as the Ape with his Clc^ wbo 
had tied Talbot our good dog, in allusion to the fact of 
Talbor, Earl of Shrewsbury, having been given up as a hostage 
to the French after the surrender of Rouen.* He had been 
reviled as an upstart who had usurped the place of better m<D, 
and who systematically thwarted and neutralised all that better 
men could do. If any one wept for the fall of such a man, it 
was not on public grounds. 

As a specimen of these political satires we cannot resist the 
temptation to quote a short poem which must have been com- 
posed towards the close of the year i+4.9> after the surrender 
of Rouen and before Suffolk's fall. It is far less personal than 
the others, being not so much an invective against Suffolk as a 
wail over the loss of England's great men, and the decay of 
her fortunes. The leading statesmen and warriors of that and 
the former age arc here spoken of by their badges, which the 
reader will find interpreted in the margin : — 

*Tht Koot * is d«d» the Swan ** la gone. 

The lit ry Cieaact " haih lost his light. 
Therefore England rnay mnke great tinman 

Were doI the help of God Almigbt', 
The Caide"* is woe whcrt care faeguL, 

The Pon^-culUa " tb laid adowQ ; 
YclosW we hive our Velvet Hal' 

That covered ui from manT Biormes brown. 



■ Tbc Rcnat 

l> HunpfiiVy, 
Duke -st Gla'AO, 

* Rauu Cnsili. 

• The D«kLc U 

r The Cvdiuf 
bcAuTork 



I CoHHm. o/CrwioHd CA-mr^j p, jag. 

^ WrighfB Fffhtical Poem C""* Aq\U k™), ii. ifi. 
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Tbt While Lien * is laid Icj &!ccp, 

Thorough the cn»y of th" Ap^"" Clog i 
Afld he ia bounden ihaf our door should Ictep ; 

That it Talbot, our good dog. 
The Fisher' has lost his an^le book ; 

Get them again when it will be. 
Our Mill^i-eaj] ^ vill not about, 
]| hith BD loQg gone cnipty. 
The Bear' in bcutid th^t was so wild, 
For he hath b« his Ragged Staff, 
Tht Cartc-nathc'" is spokc-lcBi 
Fof ihe counicJ that he gaf. 
Thff Lily " IB both fair and green ; 

The Cgnduit" runoeth not, 1 wean- 
The Cornish Cbough'' oft with hJa train 

Hath madp our Eaglet blind* 
TLp White Han' ia put out of mind 

JkcauK he w'lW not to chcm conacnC ; 
Thcreforet (he Cornmonri niih, ii both true aod luDd, 

Both in Sussex and in K^nt. 
TJit Water Bouge* and the Wine Bolcll 

With the Fellcrlock'B ^ chain bene faat. 
The Wheat Eaf " will t)icm RUatjin 

At Long aft he may endure and l^tst. 
The Boar ' ia far into the Weal, 

That ahouLd ua help with abicM and apear* 
The Falcon' fleeth and hath no re« 
TiU he wit where to bigg hia nesc' 



(atk, vbo hid goflc 
DH pil^niii£« to 
RonE ID I447> 



VhTb, 



»> The tJulie of 

who wn uikei 

VRbHavrliy iht 

tapfui-e of Pnrtll- 

k Robert, l^yd 

Willoygbbs-. 
' The KliTl of 

Wu-ick. 

m The DuliB ol 
lEuckiinifhAlli, 

He aJltl ikc Ewa 
neir are coaTt]Br». 

* John Nanv. 

• John Trevitkn. 
^ Tlic JCin£, 



* Lord Bniicbw. 

■ TlHEarior 

'ThcDukTOfVork, 
who had betn 6*W 

- ani of the way. 
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I Almost concurrently with the news of Suffolk's murder 
came tidings, mentioned by William Lomncr iu the very same 

letter, of another diaaater in France, more gloomy, if possible, 
than any that had occurred before. A fcrce under Sir Thomas Defeat of 
Kiriel had been sent to the aid of the Duke of Somerset in fj.1 T: 
Normandy after the loss of Rouen, It disembarked at 
Cherlwurg, and proceeding towards Caen, where the duke 
bad now taken up his position, besieged and took Valognes. 
They were now in full communication with the garrisons of 
Caen and Bayeux, when they were suddenly atUcked at the 
village of Fourmigni, and routed with great slaughter. 
Between three and four thousand Englishmen were left dead 
I upon the field; Kiriel himself was taken prisoner; even the 
jbravc Mitthew Gough (well known to Frenchmen of that day 
3 Matago) found it needful to fall back with his company of 
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ijoo men for the safeguard of BayeuXj which a month after- 
wards he was compelled after all to give up to the enemy,* 

Meanwhile the Parliament, which had been prorogued ov 
Easter, was ordered to meet again at Leicester instead a 
"Westminster, The reason given for the change of place wa 
still, as before, the unhcalthincss of the air about Westminster j 
and doubtless it was a very true reason. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the political atmosphere of London was quite as 
oppressive to the Court as the physical atmosphere could be 
to the Parliament. During their sitting at Leicester a much 
needed subsidy was voted to the king, and an Act passed for 
the application of certain revenues to the expenses of the RofJ 
Household in order to stop the exactions of purveyors. But 
chey had hardly sac a month when the session was suddenly 
put an end to from a cause which we proceed to notice. 



RebeiUoa of Jack Cade 

The murder of the Duke of Suffolk had not made things 
better than they had been before. The ablest of the ministers 
who had hitherto guided the king's counsels, was now removed, 
but his place was left for a time altogether unsupplied. The 
men of Suffolk's party, such as Lord Say, Viscount Beaum{>nC, 
and Thomas Daniel, still remained about the king, and were 
nearly as unpopular as he had been. The offices formerly 
held by Suffolk were divided among them and their particulw' 
friends." Even if the Court had desired to call in men of 

frcatcr weight, they were not then at hand. The Duke of 
omersct was in France, and the Duke of York in Ireland ; 
so that some rime must have elapsed before either of them 
could have taken part in public affairs at home. Meanwhile 
it was said that the resentment of the Court for Suffolk's 

> BfTTv's narrsiive iQ Strvenson's Exfuinort aj' the Eitgitsk Jr^m NiinttaKJy^ j^fi, 
JFari of ihe Engi. \\. [jflo]- Pastan ttltrrj^ No, no, 

* S« No. 113. WilJiam Worcester sap Lord Bcauchamp wfc* made trcisurn 
oivd Lard Cromwifll the king^i cb amber JaJn. Lord fieauctiimp'B Appomtmcni lea 
the ?QltRt RoUj. See C^UnJjrriitin Rat. Patent, p, 194, 
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murder would be vistted upon the county of Kent ; and the 
county of Kent was of opinion that it suffered abuses enough 
already. The exactions of the king s officers, both in the way 
of taxation and purveyance, were felt to be extortionate and 
capricious. The collectors of the revenue were appointed by 
pAc knights of the shire, and these, instead of being freely 
dioscn by the people, were but the nominees of a few great 
men who compelled their tenants to vote according to their 
pkasure. There were, besides, grave cases of injustice in 
which people were accused of treason, and kept in prison 
without trial, on the information of persons about the Court 
who had influence to obtain grants of their lands from the 
Crown. 

Hence arose Jack Cade's rebellion, a movement which we Cadf'i 
Cfiust not permit ourselves to look upon as a vulgar outbreak ^'^l^'""- 
of the rabble. Whole districts of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 
rose in arms, clamouring for redress of grievances ; and it is 
certain that the insurgents met with a large amount of sym- 
pathjr, even from those who did not actually take part with 
them.' As their leader, they selected a man who called him- 
Klf Mortimer, and who, besides some experience in war, was 
tt^dcntly possessed of no small talent for generalship. It 
tfterwards turned out that his real name was Cade, that he 
was a native of Ireland^ and that he had been living a year 
(jrfore in the household of Sir Thomas Dacre in Sussex, when 
at was obliged to abjure the kingdom for killing a woman 
who was with child. He then betook himself to France and 
Wrved in the French war against England. What induced 
tem to return does not appear, unless we may suppose, which 
I* not unlikely, that some misdemeanour when in the service 
ofFrance made the French soil fully as dangerous to him as 
tht English, In England he seems to have assumed the name 

' Thf LftT« Mr. Dumni Cooper, in in interefliing paptr rand befave a mcpling of 
ut KenT Archvolagkca] Society, eiramined the long litt of nuT»& given on (hr Petevt 
^4f 3l HEiLry vi.f and proved from ihem that r he inBii rrection wai by na ^II^)I1K of a. 

Splehpjan or dlwrderly characccr, * In »f vcnil hundftdi/ he uyt^ * the confisblet 
, , and u if legally, lummoned ihf men ^ and many piriihft, particjlarly Mardcn, i 

Wiuw, Hawfchiirst, Nnrthfleer, Boii^hion- MalhfTbe, Smardeo, and Plufkky, 
fc^ted 41 msn^ mm ai could bt Found m our day lif for armt.' 
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of Aylmer, ard passed hirnsdf off as a physician. He marn 
a squire*s daughter, and dressed in scarlet ; and when the 
rebellion broke out in Kent he called himself John Mortimer, 
a cousin of the Duke of York. 

The first disturbances took phcc at Whitsuntide in the 
latter end of May. In the second week of June^ a consider- 
able army from the counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 
encamped upon Blackhcath. The king, who, on receiving 
news of the rising, had dissolved the parliament then sitting 
at Leicester, arrived in London on Saturday the 13 th, and 
took up his quarters at the priory of St. John's, near Smith- 
field. He had with him ao^ooo men under arms, but for 
some reason or other did not set out againsi the rebels till the 
following Thursday, the i8th." They, meanwhile, had with- 
drawn in the night-time,' and the king and his host occupied 
their position on Blackheath. The royal forces, however, pro- 
ceeded no further^ Only a detachment, under Sir Humphrey 
Stafford and his brother William, was sent to pursue the 
insurgents. An encounter look place at Sevenoiks on the 
i8th,' in which both the Stafibrds were killed. Their defeat 
spread dismay and disafiection in the royal camp. The noble- 
men who had accompanied the king to Blackhcath could no 
longer keep their men together, the latter protesting that 
unless justice were done on certain traitors who had misled 
the king, they would go over to the Captain of Kent. To 
satisfy them. Lord Say was arrested and sent to the Tower ; 
but even with this concession the king did not dare presume 
upon their loyalty. He withdrew to Greenwich^ and the whole 
of his army dispersed. The king himself returned to London 
by water, and made preparations during the next two or three 
days to remove to Kenilworth, The mayor and commons of 
the city went to him to beseech him to remaSoj offering to live 



^ Th?K datev wtre gifcn dilt'erentjy In previoui i«un of ihii Ititradjction. 
rectiUcaiicn of Ihe chmnoloffv of the rthellion I im indet>t«i to 



Fori 




Rhitg in 1450. pp, 115 »fid Folbv*mg. 

' According to No. 119 of our colkction thi? reircal would appear to ha»e b«n 
on Ihe JtnA June, hnt that dite is tPrtainI}' an firor 

J The iSrh June it given u the date of Sir Humphrey StiJTard't death in Sitqmt^ 
fOitMerrem, lE Heniy vi. No. 7, 
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tnd die with him, and pay half a year's cost of his household. 
But all was to no purpose. The king had not even the manli- 
ness of Richard ir at Smithfield, and he took his departure Co 
Ke nil worth/ 

The city, thus deserted by its sovereign, knew not for a 
time what to do. A party within the Common Council itself 
Ttntm-ed to open negotiations with the insurgents, and Alder- 
man Cooke passed to and fro under the safe-conduct of the 
Capcaiti.' To many it may have seemed doubtful loyalty to 
support the government of Lord Say and his friends against 
in oppressed population. On the ist day of July^ the insur- 
gents entered Southwark, On the 2nd a Common Council 
•as called by the Lord Mayor to provide means for resisting 
dscir entry into the city ; but the majority voted for their free 
admission, and Alderman Robert Home, who was the leading 
speaker against them, was committed to prison for his boldness. 
That same afternoon the so-called Mortimer and his followers The rrbeli 
pwacd over London Bridge into the city. The Captain, after ^"^"^^ 
passing the drawbridge, hewed the ropes asunder with his 
sword. His first proceedings were marked by order and 
discipline. He issued proclamations in the king's name against 
robbery and forced requisitions, but he rode through the 
diilcrent streets as if to place the capital under military govcrn- 
nicnt ; and when he came to London Stone, he struck it with 
his sword, saying, 'Now is Mortimer lord of this city/ 
Fioally, he gave instructions to the Lord Mayor about the 
fflxicr to be kept within his jurisdiction, and returned for the 
JJight to his quarters in Southwark. On the following morn- 
ing, Friday the 3rd, he again entered the city, when he caused 
Lord Say to be sent for from the Tower, That ro resistance 
Vu made to this demand by Lord Scales, who had the keeping 
of the fortress, may seem strange. But there was a reason for 
it which most of the chrDniGler& do not tell us. The king had 

1 W, Won.—T^rfe Fi/^tnt/i Cntury ChratkUt (cdifcil by mc for tlic Camden 
S«.)i ^7- — Chrouick in Ma. Coir. VitcH A, Kv\. 

' HolinahrtlT iij. d}2, 

^ I leave litis |jint of the ituiy u k wu tirifinally WfiUcn, Ehough hciCi too^ the 
dirmok^ «cm& to require r«:ii^i:atitJii, capcdally Iroin tdurLCs siticc pubH^bcd, fiir 
vHhH the reader tnrj conmJl KHctrt'^ work, p. 1 19. 
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teen obliged to listen to the grievances of his 'Commons' 
and to withdraw his protection from his favourites. He had 
granted a commission *to certain lords and to the mayor and 
divers justices, to inquire of all persona that were traitors, 
extortioners, or oppressors of the king s people/ ^ Lord Say 
was accordingly formally arraigned at a regular sessions at the 
Guildhall- But when the unfortunate nobleman claimed the 
constitutional privilege of being tried by his peers, the pretence 
of law was finally laid aside. A company of the insurgents 
took him from the officers and hurried htm off to the Standard 
in Cheap, where, before he was half shriven, his head was cut 
off and stuck upon a long pole, A son-tn-Iaw of his named 
Crowmer, who was then very unpopular as sheriff of Kent, 
met with a similar fate. He was beheaded in Cade's presence 
at Mile End, Barbarity now followed violence. The lifeless 
heads of Say and Crowmer were carried through the streets, 
and made to kiss each other. At the same time one Bailey 
was beheaded at Whitechapel on a charge of necromancy^ the 
real cause of his death being, as it was reported, that he was an 
old acquaintance of Cade's who might have revealed something 
of his past history. 

It may have been the expectation of inevitable exposure 
that induced Cade now to relax discipline, and set an example 
of spoliation himself. He entered and pillaged the house of 
Philip Malpas, an alderman known as a friend of the Court, 
and therefore unpopular in the city. Next day he dined at a 
house in the parish of St. Margaret Pattens, and then robbed 
his host. At each of these acts of robbery the rabble were 
sharers of the spoil. But, of course, such proceedings com- 
pletely alienated all who had anything to lose, and the mayor 
and aldermen began to devise measures for expelling Cade 
and his followers from the city. For this end they negotiated 
with Lord Scales and Matthew Gough, who had then the 
keeping of the Tower- 

For three days successively Cade had entered the city vnxh 
his men, and retired in the evening to Southwark. But on 
Sunday, the 5th of July, he for some reason remained in South- 

* Ki, ViiclUui A. xf'u fbt. iQ7f quoted by Knchnj p. 93. 
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wark all day- In the evening the mayor and citizens, with a 
force under Matthew Gough, came and occupied London 
Bridge to prevent the Kentish men again entering the city. 
The Captain called his men to arms, and attacked the citizens ^artic i>n 
with such impetuosity, that he drove them back from thc^j^'^p" 
Southwark end of the bridge to the drawbridge in the centre. 
ITiis the insurgents set on fire, after inflicting great losses on 
the citizens, many of whom were slain or drowned in defending 
it. Matthew Gough himself was among those who perished! 
Still, the fight was obstinately contested, the advantage being 
for the moment now with one party and now with the other. 
It continued all through the night till nine on the following 
morning ; when at last the Kentish men began to give way, 
and a truce was made for a certain number of hours. 

A favourable opportunity now presented itself for media- 
lion, Although the Icing had retired to Kenilworth^ he had 
left behind him in London some leading members of his 
council, among whom were Cardinal Kemp, Archbishop of 
Vorlcj^ then Lord Chancellor, and Waynflcte, Bishop of Win- 
chester, The former had taken refuge in the Tower, under 
the protection of Lord Scales ; and he called to him the latter, 
who lay concealed at Holywell-* A conference was arranged 
between them and the insurgents, and both the Cardinal and 
Bishop Waynflete^ with some others crossed the river and 
^twilh Cade in St. Margaret's Church in Southwark. In 
^He end matters were satisfactorily arranged, and the bishop 
produced two general pardons prepared by the Chancellor, the 

' Inaccurattflj' callfd Arrhbinhop nf CanTerbary by Fabyan and cKhcnu He was 
WrtTrinsliTcd lo Canterhxiry lill uje. 

' Hall'* CAronicii. Holy Well was a mineral spring to :he north of London, 
^uch fremicnifd bfforc the Rfformaiion, when 1i wii iTopptd up a^ being loniidered 
'pbcf of njwritiiJOTJB tttioix. A fcnury afterwards It was discovered anew by a 
Mr. SadW, from whom (he locality i* named :o this day Sadlef'i Wellt 

' ^iTJF doubt aremi la be llirou'n on HalL'i Kiacemenf that both prrtaEFfi crosiwd 

flif river, as pirlier writers aay the ChiTicfllflr rfjix pardoriE under the Great Scal- 

tt^lliftin Worcesier, moreo/er, matcei no mention of the cardinal, bat sayH that the 

Bribop of Wmchrnrer and Dther^ r>f ihe king'f <^oiinril fipoke with The Cantain fti 

Krvt. Bat the * Short English ChnDiiirIf ' in the T^^t FifitfnlA Ctntury Cfironiebs, 

Mirrd by me for the Cajfiden Society in ilSo (p. b%)^ does eiieily the reserve, and 

omifting all referenee to the Bishop of Winchester, wyn ' And fonhewithe went the 

Chaun»]er to the Capieyne and &eued him and gave him a chanur i>d his men an 

ether-' _ 
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first for the Cap&in himself, and the second for his follower* 
The offer was embraced with eagerness- The men were by 
this time disgusted with their leader, and alarmed at the result 
of their own acta. By thousands they accepted the amnesty 
and began to return homewards. But Cade, who knew thM 
his pardon would a/ail him little when the history of his pasi 
life came to be investigated, wisely made friends to himself 
after the fashion of the Unjust Steward. He broke open the 
gaols of the King's Bench and Marshalsea, and formed a new 
company out of the liberated prisoners/ He then despatched 
to Rochester a barge laden with the goods he had taken from 
Malpis and others in London^ and prepared to go thither 
himself by land. He and his new following appear to have 
been still in Southwark on the 8th of July, but to have passed 
through Dartford to Rochester on the 9th, where they con- 
tinued still in arms against the king on the loth and iTth, 
An attempt they made upon the castle of Quccnborough was 
resisted by Sir Roger Chamberlain, to whom a reward was 
given in the following year in acknowledgment of his services* 
Meanwhile a proclamation was issued offering a reward of * 
thousand marks for Cadets apprehension, and ten marks for 
that of any of his followers; 'for,* says a contemporary 
chronicler, * it was openly known that his name was not 
Mortimer ; his name was John Cade ; and therefore his charter 
stood in no strength/* 

The feeble remains of the rebellion were already quarrelling^ 
about the booty Cade had conveyed out of London. Th^ 
leader now Cook horse and escaped in disguise towards the 
woody country about Lewes. He was pursued by Alexander 
Iden, a gentleman who had just been appointed sheriff of Kent 
aiTd«ih in place of the murdered Crowmer. Iden overtook him in a 
of Cuie, garden at Heathfield, and made him prisoner, not without a 
scuffle, in which Cade was mortally wounded, so that on bei 
conveyed to London he died on the way- It only remain 

1 Hall's Cktomdt. 

* Sec Ait t^' Aitmndtry 25 H«n. vi. Rails of Pari, vi- iif. 
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Tiis carcass as a terror to evil-doers. His head was cut 
d placed upon London Bridge, with the face looking 
towards Kent. His body was drawn through the streets of 
London, then quartered, and the quarters sent to four different 
places very widely apart, — one or them to Blackhcath, one to 
Norwich, one to Salisbury, and one to Gloucester.^ 

If the dispersion of traitors' hmbs for exhibition in many 
plices could have effectually repressed disloyalty, the whole 
realm ought now to have been at rest. The quarters of another 
Kentish rebel, who, under the name of Bluebeard, had raised 
disiurbarccs in the preceding Februar>-, were at that moment 
mdergoing public exhibition in London> Norwich, and the 
Cinque Ports. Those of two others were about this time 
despatched by the sheriff's of London to Chichester^ Rochester, 
Pommouth, Colchester, Stamford, Coventry, Newbury, and 
Winchester. The heads of all these wretches were set upon 
London Bridge, which in the course of this miserable year bore 
no less than twenCy-threc such horrid ornaments,^ 

But with all this, sedition was not put down, even in thcFurthK 
raunty of Kent ; for I find by the evidence of authentic ^^l^ 
records that a new rising took place in August at Feversham, 
under one William Parminter, who, undeterred by the fate 
of Cade, gathered about him 400 men, and called himself /Ae 
acond Captain of Kent. This affair is quite unnoticed by 
hiiiorians, and all ! know of it is derived from a pardon to 
one of those engaged in it,* But even Parminter was not the 
last 'Captain of Kent ' that made his appearance this year; 
for the very same title was immediately afterwards assumed 
by one John Smyth, for whose capture a reward of ;^40 was 
ordered to be paid to the Duke of Somerset on the 3rd of 
October-* And the chroniclcrsj though they do not mention 
these disturbances, tell us that such thbgs were general over 

> Wh Wore- Fabyaii, Davici' EngiuA Cirontiit (Camden Sdg.), Sj. Ellli* 
Lttt<rt^ iqJ Scriea \. a^. 

■ El]l*,i6. M3.Vitdl. A.xvl. 

' 5tf ^Dcumenl in Appendix to ihia Intn>du^OD{ also Devon'a Utut RvUs, 
p. 473. Ir WDiikl Kcm » if (he cniiy iticfc tlnlrd 5lh Au^bI Du£hi ID have bmi 
(th September, d» PHrmimcr duci nol >ccm (□ hivt been (akcn even on llic Last day 

' SicoloM^ FrtieetJingJ ^ i^ Privy CwncUj vi. loj, 
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all the Icingdom. In Wiltshire, at the time chat Cade was at 
Bhckhealh, William Ayscough, Bishop of Salisbury, had one 
day said mass at Edington, when he was dr^gcd from the 
altar by a band of his own tenants and murdered in his alb 
and stole at the top of a neighbouring hill. He was the 
second bishop who had been murdered that year by the 
populace. Another insurrection in the same county in 
August is menrioned in a letter of James Gresham's, the 
number of the insurgents being reported at nine or ten 
thousand mcn.^ These instances may sufBcc as evidence of 
the widespread troubles of the time. 

Of the degree of private suffering and misery inflicted in 
particular cases by these commotions we have a lively picture 
in Letter ]26. At the time when Cade and his followcra 
were encamped upon Blackhcach, Sir John Fastolf, a noted 
warrior of the time, of whom we shall have much to say 
hereafter, was residing at his house in Southwark. He was 
a man who had not succeeded in standing well with his con- 
temporaries, and the fact may have contributed not a little to 
the sensitiveness of a naturally irascible character. In one 
engagement with the French * he was actually accused of 
cowardice, a charge which he seems afterwards satisfactorily 
to have disproved. For some years, however, he had given 
up soldiering and returned to his native country, where he 
served the king in a different manner as a member of his 
Privy Council. But in this capacity too he was unpopular- 
His advice should have been valuable at least in reference to 
the affairs of France; but it does not seem to have been 
taken. The warnings and counsels which he gave with 
reference to the maintenance of the English conquests in 
France he caused his secretary, William Worcester^ to put 
in writing for his justification; but though his admonitions 
were neglected by those to whom they were addr^sed, 
popular rumour held him partly accountable for the loss of 
Normandy. Of this opinion some evidence was given in the 
course of Cade's insurrection. 

As a member of the King's Council Fastolf thought it 

1 See Noh ni. ' Tlic BaUlc of PaUj< 
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nght io send a messenger to ascertain what were the demands 

of the insurgents. He therefore commanded one John Payn, Jolm Pay" 

who was in his service, to take a man with him and two of the ^^|„ 

best horses of his stable, and ride to Blackheath. When he 

irrired there, Cade ordered him to be taken prisoner. To 

MTC his master's horses from being stolenj Payn gave them to 

ihc attendant, who galloped away with them as fast as he 

could, while he himself was brought before the Captain. 

Cade then asked him what he had come for, and why he had 

dttsed his fellow to run away with the horses. He answered 

that he had come to join some brothers of his wife, and other 

companions who were among the insurgents. On this some 

one called out to the Captain that he was a man of Sir John 

Fastolf's, and that the two horses were Sir John's. The 

Captain raised a cry of 'Treason !' and sent him through the 

camp with a herald of the Duke of Exeter before him, in the 

duke's coat-of-arms. At four quarters of the field the herald 

proclaimed with an Oy^z that Payn had been sent as a spy 

upon them by the greatest traitor in England or France^ 

namely, by one Sir John Fastolf, who had diminished all the 

garrisons of Normandy, Lc Mans, and Maine, and thereby 

caused the loss of all the king's inheritance beyond sea. It 

was added that Sir John had garrisoned his place with the 

old soldiers of Normandy, to oppose the Commons when they 

came to Southwark; and, as the emissary of such a traitor, 

Payn was informed that he should lose his head. 

He was brought to the Captain's tent, where an axe and 
block were produced. But fortunately he had friends among 
ihe host ; and Robert Poynings, Cade's swordbearer and 
carver, who afterwards married John Paston's sister Elizabeth, 
declared plainly that there should die a hundred or two others 
ifPayn were put to death. He was therefore allowed to live 
on taking an oath that he would go to Southwark and arm 
himself, and return to join the Commons, He accordingly 
carried to Fastolf a statement of their demands, advising him 
at the same time to put away his old soldiers and withdraw 
himself into the Tower. The old warrior felt that the advice 
was prudent ; he left but two of his servants in the place, and 
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but for Payn the insurgents would have burned it to the 
ground. The faithful dependant, however, had to pay the 
full penalty of his masters unpopularity- He seems to have 
entertained the rioters for some time at his own cost. After- 
wards the Captain took from him some valuable clothes and 
armour, and sent men to ransack his chamber of bonds, 
money, and other stores. The insurgents aJso robbed his 
house in Kent, and threatened to hang his wife and childrca- 
Finally, on the night of the battle on London Bridge, Cade 
thrust him into the thickest of the combat, where he con- 
tinued six hours unable to extricate lumself, ajid was danger- 
ously wounded. 

To have passed through all this was surely a severe 
enough trial ; yet after that commotion he had further 
trouble to endure. He was impeached by the Bishop of 
Rochester^ and thrown into the Marshalsca by command of 
the queen. He was also threatened to be hanged, drawn, juid 
quartered, in order that he might accuse his master Fastolf 
of treason ; but in the end his friends succeeded in pro- 
curing for him a charter of pardon. To earn this, howevtr, 
as we hnd from the document itself, he had to appear before 
the king in person, during a progress which he made in Kent 
the year after the rebellion, and, amid a crowd of other suppli- 
cants whose bodies were stripped naked dowr to their legs, 
humbly to beg for mercy,' 



The Dukes of York and Somerset 

e Cade's rcbeUion was attributed by the Court to the 
machinations of the Duke of York. The disturbances that 
had prevailed for some months previously seem to have 
been partly associated with his name. When Adam de 
Moleyns, Bishop of Chichester, was murdered in the begin- 
ning of the year, the malcontents talked of inviting York 
over from Ireland to redress the wrongs of the people. The 

' See Appendix la IntfotlucEiian. 
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exclusion of York and other lords of royal blood from the 
Idng'fi councils was also made an express ground of com- 
pUint by the Kentish insurgents. The repetition of his 
name in the mouths of the disaffected was anything but 
grateful to the party then in power. It was construed as 
being in itself an evidence of his disJoyalty. But the popular 
complaints as to his treatment were both just and reasonable, 
for it was a matter that concerned the public weal. The 
rank, wealthy and lineage of the Duke of York, his con- 
nection with the blood-royal, his large possessions, and finally 
his well -proved ability both as a general and an administrator 
--bII marked him out as one who ought to have been invited 
!o take a leading part in the government of the realm ; but 
^ faction about die king had taken care to keep him as 
much as possible at a distance from the Court. Moreover, 
It had maligned and aspersed him in his absence, so that it 
Would have been positively insecure for himself to allow the 
charges to accumulate, A time had clearly come when it was 
no longer his duty to obey the orders of others. His enemies 
*tre becoming more and more unpopular every day, and the 
only hope of improving the administration of affairs depended 
upon his taking the initiative- 
He accordingly determined to avail himself of the privi- czomo 
lege due to his rank, and lay his requests at the foot of [^'Y^^T™ 
the throne. A little before Michaelmas he came over from " "^ " 
Ireland, collected 4000 of his retainers upon the WeJsh 

rMirchcg, and with them proceeded 10 London. His coming, 
ikhough unsolicited by the king and without leave asked, was 
nevertheless not altogether unexpected. Attempts were made 
to stop his landing at Beaumaris, and bodies of men lay in 
*ait for him in various places to interrupt his progress. For 
tliiij however^ he could not have been unprepared. He knew 
*dl the hatred entertained towards him at the Courts for he 
fiad experienced pretty much the same thing years before in 
going to Ireland, as now in coming from it. Although he 
was sent to that country in the king s service, and as the 
king's lieutenant, there were persons commissioned to appre- 
hend him at several points in his journey thither; and now 
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on his return similar efforts were made to prevent his advana 
to London, As r^ards himself they were altogether fniit 
less ; but it is not improbable that chey succeeded in deter- 
ring many of his followers from joi ning him, "WiUiail 
Trcsham, the Speaker of the last Parliament, having re< 
ceivcd a summons from the duke to meet him, was waylaid 
and murdered in Northamptonshire by a body of the retaincra 
of Lord Grey of Ruthin. For two months the murderers 
went 2t large. The sheriff of the county durst not arrest 
them, and it was only on the meeting of Parliament that 2 
special act was passed for their punishment/ 

York, however, pursued his way, in spite of all opposi- 
tion, to the royal presence, and great was the dismay of tho« 
then about the king. According to an act passed against hun 
nine years later, his approach was not unaccompanied by 
violence. He and his followers, it is said, came in warlike 
array to Westminster Palace, and * beat down the spears and 
wal^ ' in the king's chamber. If so, we should infer that hifl 
access to the king wAs opposed even at the last moment. But 
the opposition was ineffectual, and the reception he met with 
from Henry himself did not indicate that the king at all 
resented his conduct. 

It must have been on his first interview with Henry that 
he presented a petition and received a reply from him, which 
arc printed in Hoiinshed as follows : — 

Riehard^ Dukt of fori : hh Uti^ 1q King Henry* 

Pleisc [t your Hfgbnns to LonccivEr that since my departing out 
of thift your realm by your commandment, and being in your service 
In your land of Ireland, 1 have been informed that divers language 
hath been said of me to your most excellent estate which should sound 
LO my dishonour and reproach and charge of my person ; howbcit ih&t 
I have been, and ever will be, ycur true liegeman and servant, and if 
there be any man that will or dare say the contrary or charge mc 

> ReJJj of Pari. V. m-n- 

* The whole of liiia corretpondenee ie attributed by Holinihcd and Stun la the 

!e*r if52 ^ but It appEan lo mr cUaj\y 1q be Jong lo (ht ynr i^so, when the Duki 
ad ji»I returned from Irrldnd. S» CAraiacU of LmisH, t^C ; though icccoU 
evidence aIouc wiJI, I think, satiify the careful atudene, 
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erwiie, 1 bwecch your righiwisencss to call him before your high 

^ presence* ind I will declare mc for my discharge as a true Jcnighl 
I oighi to do. And if I do not^ as [ doub( not hut I shallj I beseech 
I foil ro punish me as the poorest man of your land. And if he be 
found untrue in hh suggestion and in format ion, I beseech you ot 
fOur highness ihac he be punished after his desert in example of all 
Diber. 

Please [( your Excellency to know that as well before my departing 
!dui of this your realm for to go Into rour land of Ireland in your full 
Dobfe service, as since, certain pei^ons have lain in wait for to hearken 
.tpuu mc^as Sir John Talbot, knight, at the cattle of Holt, Sir Thomas 
Stanley, kntghtj in Cheshire, Pulford at Chester, Elton at Worcester, 
'Brooke at Gloucester, and Richard, groom of your chamber^ at 
Beaumaris ; which had in charge, as I am informed, to take me, and 
put me into your castle of Conway, Lind to strike oR^ the head of 5ir 
^William Oldhall, knight, Hnd to have put in prison Sir WfHiam 
DevcrciiX, knight, and Sir Edmund Malso (Mulso), knight, withouten 
enlarging until the time that your Highness had appointed their 
itliverajice. 

Item,, at such time as I was purposed for to have arrived at jour 
Yen of Beattmaris, for to have come to your noble presence to declare 
t your true man and subject, a& my duty is, my landing i^a.^ stopped 
d forebarred by Henry Norris, Thomas Norris^ William Buckley, 
^William Grust, and Bartholomew Bould, your officers in North 
Wales, that I should not land there, nor have victuals nor refreshing 
for mc and my fellowship, as I have written to your Excellency here 
lefore ; so far forth, rhai Henry Norris, deputy to the chamberlain of 
North W^lcs^said unto mc that he had in commandment that 1 should 
uino wise have landing, refreshing, nor lodging, for men nor horse, 
rtw other thing that might turn to my worship or eaae ; putting the 
y*nie upon Sir William Say, usher of your chamber, flaying and 
iffirnung chat I am figainsl your intent and [held] as a fratCor, as I am 
■nfomied. And, moreover, certain letters were made and delivered 
ojito Chester, Shrewsbury, and to other places, for to let mine entry 
^QJ the same. 

Item, above all wrongs and injuries above said, done unro me of 
tulicc without any cause, 1 being in your land of Ireland in your 
rionourable service, certain commissions were made and directed unto 
<^iFcrs persons, which for the execution of the same sat in certain 
bUccs, and the juries impanelled and charged. Unto the which juries 
pertain persons laboured instantly to have me indicted of treason, to 
mc intent for to have undone me and mine i^ue, and corrupted my 
iiood, as it is openly published. Beseeching your Majesty royal of 
four righteousness to do examine these matters, and thereupon to do 
VOL. I. F 8 1 
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5ucb justice in this bchnit' ^s the cause rcquircth -, for mine intent ii 
fully to pursue to your Highnns for the conclusion ofihcse maittcn. 

T/u Answer of King Htnry to the Duke of TarA 

Cousin, vre have scc'n the bill tbat yc took us late, and also under 

stand the good humble obetlience that yc ax yourself show untcj us, is 

well in word as in deed ; wherefore our intent i^ the more hastily to 

case you of such things as were in your said bill. Howbcit thaiftt 

our more leisure we might answer you to your said bill, yet we lei 

you wit that, for the causes aforesaid, we will declare you now our 

Intent in these matters. Sith il is that a long time among the people 

hath been upon you many strange language, and in especial Btioii affc 

your [[ju. their ?J^ disordinatc and unJawfiil spying of the bt^hopo 

Chichester,- divers and many of the untrue shipmen and other fju^ 

in their maimcfj words against our estate, malting menace m our own 

person by your sayings, thai ye should be fetched with many thousand^ 

and yc should take upon you that which ye neither ought, nor^ is wC 

doubt not, ye will not attempt; so far forth that It was said to our 

person by divers, and especially, wc remember, of one Wasncs which 

had like words unto us. And also there were divers of such falie 

people that went on and had hire language in divers of our towns a 

our land, which by our subjects were faten and duly execufoi 

Wherefore we sent to di/ers of our courts and places to hcarkcr and 10 

take heed if any sucb manner coming were, and if there had been, for 

to resist it ; but coming Into our land our true subject as yc did^ on 

intent was noi that yc, nor Ic^ of estate of our subjects, nor none u 

your servants should not have been letted nor warned^ but m good! 

wise received ; howbeit that pcradvcnture your sudden coming, with 

out certain warning, caused our servants to do as they did, considering 

the caits^ abovcsaid. And as to the Indictment that ye spoke of, V 

think verily and hold for certain, thit there was none such. And I 

Se may truly prove that any person was thereabouts, the matter shil 
e demeaned as the case shall require, so thar he shall know it ti to 
our great displeasure. Upon this, for the easing of your heart Jn % 
such matters, we declare, repute and admit you as our true and faithfut 
subject, and as our ^ithfuJ cousin. 



i 1 have no douhr This is a mrswading of fhe contracted form 'y^- vfhtcli 
iniended for ' Ihcir." To accuse YorJc of the murder of the Biihop of Cjliithniw* b 
apparently a.\ a principal, not an accessory in (Jiat murder, wtien hf was at the ti 
in IreliUid, woukl hav« been abmird. Beudes^ the tenor ot the whoie of thii npLl 
to fKc!ijlpaie York of alt charges. 

' Misprinted ^CheiLtcr' in HoliEuited. 
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So far, York had gained his object. The charges against 
m were repudiated by the highest authority in the kingdom, 
uc it was impossible that the matter could rest there. His 
mn interests and those of the public alike compelled him to 
cmand a full inquiry into the machinations of his adversaries, 
nd when admitted to freer intercourse with Henry he was 
)k to support this rccjucst by most inconvenienC arguments. 
Town and country now listened wtth eagerness for news 
^ a long looked-for crisis, while, as it seemed, the old regime 
ns being quietly laid aside at Westminster. *Sir^ and it a change 
lease,' writes one newsmonger, William Wayte, the clerk of °' E^^™- 
tirtice Yelvcrton, ' Sir, und it please, I was in my lord of 
'ork's house, and I heard much thing more than my master 
rilcth unto you of. 1 heard much thing in Fleet Street, 
ut, sir, my lord was with the king, and he visaged so the 
latter that all the king's household was and is afraid right 
>re* And my said lord hath put a bill to the king and 
csired much thing which is much after the Commons' desire ; 
nd all is upon justice, and to put all those that be indicted 
■nder arrest without surety or mainprise, and to be tried by 
■w as law will ; insomuch that on Monday Sir Willtam 
tldhall was with the king at Westminster more than two 
ours, and had of the king good cheer/' 

Sir William Oldhall, a. friend and companion-in-arms of 
le Duke of York in France, had been summoned to the 
ings councils more than once before,^ But the last occasion 
^ eleven years before this, at a time when it waa doubtless 
tit to be necessary to obtain the sanction beforehand of all 
arties in the State to the proposed negotiations for peace at 
alais. From that day till now we do not hear of him, and 
re may presume that he was not mviled to Court. By the 
)uke of York's letter just quoted, it would seem that courtiers 
ad planned to have him beheaded. But now the old ex- 
usiveness was defeated. Men whose patriotism and gcncral- 
lip, it was believed, would have averted the loss of France, 
ere at length allowed free access to their sovereign ; while 
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men who were believed to have culpably misdirected the Icing 
and by their favouritisni and partiality to have perverted th 
course of justice throughout the kingdom^ fttood in fear of a 
strict inquiry being made into their misdeeds. For such wM 
the sole purport of the ' bill/ or petition presented by the 
Duke of York as mentioned by William Wayte, the exact tcx 
of which will be seen in No, I43, The king's answer to thi 
is preserved in Holinshcd as follows : — 

TAtf jfnswir of King Henry U the Duke ofTtrk 

Cousin, as touching your bill last put up to us, we understand nt 
that yc, af good hcart> counsel and advertise us Co the setting upc 
justice and to the speedy punishing of some persons indicted or nwie 
offering your service to be ready at commandment in the same; til 
it is, tbat for many eau^e& moving us to have deiermined in our sotd 
to atablish a sad and substantia Council^ giving them more ampll 
authority and power than ever we did before ihis, in the which wt 
have appointed you to be one But a(tb it is not accustomed, sun 
nor cxpedLrnt, to take s conclusion and conduct bv advice or counv 
of one person by himself, for the conservation (^) it is observed thi 
the greatest and the best, ihc rich and the poor, in libcrcy, virtaeu 
effect of their ' voices be equal ; we have therefore determined witUi 
ourself to send for our Cljarrcellor of England and ibr other LfOnb< 
our Council, yea ^nd all other, together within short time, ripelyB 
common of tncse and other our great matters. In the which coD 
munication such conclusions, by the grace of God, shall be taken, SI 
shall sound to His pleasure, the weal of us and our land, as well u 
these matters as in any other. 

The time was favourable to men like John Paston^ who 
had been wronged by a powerful neighbour such as Lord 
Molynes, and had been hitherto denied redress. There seemed 
also a hope of destroying, once for all, the influence cf 
Tuddenham and Heydon in the county of Norfolk. It w* 
proposed that on the Duke of York visiting Norfolk, which b 
intended to do, the mayor and aldermen of Norwich shoul" 
ride to meet him, and that complaints should be prcferre 
against the party f)f Tuddetiham and Heydon in the namec 
the whole city. * And let that be donCj* adds William Waytt 

^ Muprinted ' jour* in HoUn^licd- 
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in the most lamentable wise ; for. Sir, but if (j,r. unless) my 
Lord hear some foul talcs of thein, and some hideous noise 
od cry, by my faith they are else like to come to grace/ 
[>inng to the mflucnce of the Duke of York, a new Parlia- 
Dent was summoned to meet in November, and John Paston 
ns urged by some friends to get himself returned as a 
mben But it was still more strongly recommended that 
Earl of Oxford should meet the duke, apparently with the 
ew of arranging the list of candidates — a responsibility which 
earl, for his part, seems to have declined. The Duke of 
orfolk met with the Duke of York at Bury St. Edmunds, 
nd these two dukes settled that matter between them. The 
!arl of Oxford modestly contented himself with reporting 
heir decision, and advising that their wishes should be carried 

The Parliament met on the 6th November, and Sir 
Villiam OldhaLl was chosen Speaker, About the same time a 
Kimmission of Oyer arnf 'Terminer which had been issued as 
arly as the first of August,-^ began its labours at Norwich, 
nd the Earl of Oxford stayed away from Parliament to 
(tend it. Mr. Justice Yclverton was sent down from West- 
ninster to sit on that tribunal along with him. There seemed 
lOpe at last of redress being had for the wrongs and violence 
t had prevailed m the county of Norfolk ; but the course 
f justice was not yet an easy one. Great pressure had been 
t upon the king, even at the last momentj tliat Yclverton 
ould be countermanded, and Lord Molyncs had spwkcn of 
own dispute with Paston in the king*s presence in a manner 
hit made the friends of the latter wish he had been then 
t Westminster to see after his own interests. The Lords of 
he Council, however, determined that Yclverton should keep 

' No(> 143, i+s, 14S, 9aM\ 149. Tht influence of 1 powrrful nobleman on the 
kttieiii vvu eviiltntty quUe a matler at' course. Wbnc uie York, made of \t^ oi 
Etoapttd ID mak« cf it^ cannot bo easily be determined, Ot Che tvo candidate! 
ropoud by bim for ihe county of Norfolk, only one was relumed^ ihp namt of Sir 
lila SlapJcion being fluh«ituied for that of Sir W^JUam Chaniberhin fj/* vol, ii, 
» 1I3 oote I J, U appears from (woof the above *Urd Ititen that Stiplet^n wu ■ 
rrosritc candidate with the Pastona and their friend*, aod that he »a* urged to 
ail on the Duke of York on hit coming to Norwich* 
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his day for going into Norfolk, When he arrived there, he 
had occasion to report that there were many persona ill- 
disposed towards Tuddenham and Heydon, but that it was 
most important they should be encouraged by a good sheriff^ 
and undcr-shcrifF being appointed, else there would be a total 
miscarriage of justice. For the annual election of sherifls had 
been delayed tKis year, apparently owing to the state of parties- 
Until the Duke of York arrived in London for the Parhament, 
his friends would not allow them to be nominated ; and the 
state of suspense and anxiety occasioned by this delay is clearly 
shown in the letters written during November.^ 

The truth is, the Duke of York had not yet succeeded in 
establishing the government upon anything like a firm or 
satisfactory basis. In times like our own there is little difficulty 
in determining the responsibility of ministers ; but in the rough 
judgment of the 'Commons' of those days an error in policy 
was nothing short of treason. Whoever took upon him to 
guide the king's counsels knew very well the danger of the 
task ; and York (if 1 understand his character aright) was 
anxious, until he was driven desperate, never to assume mofc 
authority than he was distinctly warranted in doing. He 
could not but remember that his father had suffered death for 
conspiring to depose Henry v.> and that his own high birth and 
descent from Edward in, caused his acts to be all the more 
jealously watched by those who sought to estrange him fro^ 
his sovereign, He therefore made it by no means his aim lo 
establish for himself a marked ascendency. He rather soughf 
to show his moderation. 1 find, indeed, that at this particular 
period he not only removed two members of the Council, LofO 
Dudley and the Abbot of St. Peter's at Gloucester, but sent 
them prisoners to his own castle of Ludlow,^ This, however. 
he could hardly have done without permission from the kingj 
as it was the express object of his petition above referred to, 
that persons accused of misconducting themselves in high places 
should be committed for trial ; and judging from the terms of 
the king's answer, I should say that it must have been done by 

' No». lii, Tji, 154, ^55, «£*' * 
' Stow'* CAroiacU, p. 153. 
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the authority of the new Council, which Henry therein declared 
it to be his intention to constitute^ 

This new Council was probably what wc should caU in Th* Duke 
these days a coalition ministry. York's great rival, the Dukef>fSom«- 
of Somerset, had come over from Normandy a little before "*" 
York himself came over from Ireland- On the nth of 
September, while Cardinal Kemp, who was then Lord Chan- 
ttJlor, was sitting at Rochester on a commission of Oy^r and 
ftrmmer to try the Kentish rebels,^ he affixed the Great Sea! to 
a patent appointing Somerset Constable of England.' In that 
apacity, as we have already seen, the duke arrested one of the 
new Kentish leaders that started up after Cade's rebellion had 
been quelled. There is no doubt chat he stood high in the 
king's confidence, and that he was particularly acceptable to 
Queen Margarets He was, nevertheless^ one of the most 
<inpopuIar men in England^ on account of his surrender of 
Caen and total loss of Normandy in the preceding year; 
*nd as the Parliament was now called, among other reasons, 
txpressly to provide for the dcfcfice of the kingdom, and 
for speedy succours being sent to preserve the king's other 
dominions in France/ it was impossible that his conduct 
siiould not be inquired into. The short sitting of Parliament 
before Christmas was greatly occupied by controversy between 
York and Somerset.* On the ist of December the latter was 
placed under arrest. His lodgings at the Black Friars were 
broken into and pillaged by the populace, and he himself was 
nearly killed, but was rescued from their violence by a barge of 
his brother-in-law the Earl of Devon. Next day the Dukes 
of York and Norfolk caused proclamation to be made through 
the city that no man should commit robbery on pain of death, 
and a man was actually beheaded in Cheap for disobeying this 
order. As a further demonstration against lawlessness, the 
king and his lords, on Thursday the 3rd December, rode 
through the city in armour, cither side of the way being kept 
by a line of armed citizens throughout the route of the 



' Sftyohn pp. 161-1. 
* R^iqf' Pari tf. 210. 
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procession, [t was the most briltLint display of the kind thi 
Londoners of that day had ever seen-^ 

The Dulce of Somerset did not long remain in prison. 
Very soon af'tcr Christmas the king made him captain of 
Calais, and gave him the entire control of the royal houschoWp' 
The Court was evidently bent on the restoration of the oU 
order of things, so far as it dared to do so. The chief obstacle 
to this undoubtedly was the Parliament, which was, on the 
whole, so favourable to the Duke of York, that one member, 
Young of Bristol, had even ventured to move that he should 
be declared heir to the crown.' Parliament, howcverj could 
be prorogued ; and, as Young found shortly afterwards, its 
members could be committed to the Tower. The speech of 
the Lord Chancellor on the meeting of Parliament had declared 
that it was summoned for three important causes : first, to 
provide for the defence of the kingdom, and especially ihe 
safeguard of the sea ; secondly, for the speedy relief of the 
king's subjects in the south of France^ and aid against the 
French ; thirdly, for pacifying theking'ssubjccts at homc,anJ 
punishing the disturbances which had lately been so frequent. 
But practically nothing was done about any of these matttn 
before Christmas. An act was passed for the more speedy 
levying of a subsidy granted in the last Parliament, and also in 
act or attainder against the murderers of William Trcsham- 
The Lord Chancellor then, in the king's name and in his 
presence, prorogued the Parliament till the 20th of January, 
declaring that the matters touching the defence of the kingdom 
were too great and diificult to be adequately discussed at thit 
time. The same excuse, however, was again used for further 
prorogations until the 5th of May ; and meanwhile fears begin 
to be entertained in the country that ail that had been done 
hitherto for a more impartial administration of justice was 
about to be upset.* 

^ M9, CotL VitelJ, A. Kvl. Sco^ in hit ChrviB<U dates itJ3 praceuion 4 dsyUttr. 
s W. Wort, 

* The Chrt/iide 0/ LonJtit fp, 137) hdyi thit *»ll the Commons ' Agreed to ihU 
propotition, ami stood out for lomc time igunil the Lords on the mbjcct. 
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the authority of the new CounciJ, which Henry therein declared 
it to be his intention to constitute- 

This new Council was probably what we should call inThcDukc 
ifiesc days a coalition ministry, York's great rival, the DukcofSomcr- 
of Somersetj had come over from Normandy a Itttle before "^ 
York himself came over from Ireland. On the nth of 
September, while Cardinal Kemp, who was then Lord Chan- 
ctUor, was sitting at Rochester on a commission of Oyer and 
Terminer to trj- the Kentish rebels,' he affixed the Great Seal to 
1 patent appointing Somerset Constable of England.' In that 
capacity, as we have already seenj the duke arrested one of the 
new Kentish leaders that started up after Cade's rebellion had 
been quelled. There is no doubt that he stood high in the 
king '5 confidence, and that he was particularly acceptable to 
Queen Margaret, He was, nevertheless, one of the most 
unpopular men in England, on account of his surrender of 
Caen and total loss of Normandy in the preceding year ; 
and as the Parliament was now called, among other reasons, 
expressly ro provide for the defence of the kingdom, and 
for speedy succours being sent to preserve the king's other 
dominions in France/ it was impossible that his conduct 
(hould not be inquired into. The short sitting of Parliament 
before Christmas was greatly occupied by controversy between 
York and Somerset/ On the ist of December the latter was 
placed under arrest. His lodgings at the Black Friars were 
broken into and pillaged by the populace^ and he himself was 
nearly killed, but was rescued from their violence by a barge of 
his brother-in-law the Earl of Devon. Next day the Dukes 
of York and Norfolk caused proclamation to be made through 
ihe city that no man should commit robbery on pain of death, 
ind a mm was actually beheaded in Cheap for disobeying this 
order. As a further demonstration against lawlessness, the 
king and his lords, on Thursday the 3rd December, rode 
through the city in armour, either side of the way being kepjt 
by a line of armed citizens throughout the route of the 
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commis9ion of Oyer and Terminer d^t Norwich in the casuinj 
spring. Rumours, however, began to prevail in Norwich tha 
they who had promoted this commission in the county o 
Norfolk — the Earl of Oxford and Justice Yelverton, as wel 
as John Pastor and John Damme — were to be indicted in Ken 
by way of revenge. John Damme had before this causci 
Hcydon to be indicted of treason for taking down one of thoa 
hideous memorials of a savage justice — the quarter of a xnai 
exposed in public. The man was doubtless a political victir 
belonging to Heydon's own party ; but Heydon was nov 
looking to recover his influence, and he contrived to get th* 
charge of treason retorted against Damme. Symptoms wen 
observed in Norwich that the unpopular party were bccominj 
bolder again. 'Heydon's men/ wrote James Gloys to Johi 
Paston, 'brought his own horse and his saddle throug! 
Aylesham on Monday^ and they came in at the Bishop' 
Gates at Norwich^ and came over Tombland and into th 
Abbey ; and sithen they said they should go to London fo 
Hcydon, Item, some say that Heydon should be made i 
knight, and much other language there is which causeth mg 
to be afeard, weening that he should have a rule again.' ^ ^M 
Full well might Sir John Fastolf and others apprchendxH 
if Heydon or Tuddenham appeared in answer to the indict 
mcnt, it would be v.rith such a following at his back as woull 
overawe the court. No appearance was put in for them at al 
at several of the sessions of Oyer and Terminer. One sittin] 
was held at Norwich on the 2nd of March. Another was heb 
just after Easter on the 29th of April, and Justice Prisot, nc 
the most impartial of judges, was sent down to Norwich to hoi 
it- Strong complaints were put in against Tuddenham aiii 
Heydon on the part of the city of Norwich, and also by th 
town of Swaffham, by Sir John Fastolf, Sir Harry Ingloa 
John Paston, and many others; but. as Fascolfs chaplaiJ 
afterwards informed his master, * the judges, by their wilful 
ness, might not find in their heart CO give not so much as; 
beck nor a twinkling of their eye toward, but took it t 
derision, God reform such partiality ! ' The onc-sidedncss ( 
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Prisotj indeed, was such as to bring down upon him a rebuke 
from his colleague Yclverton, * Ah, Sir Mayor and your 
brethren,' said the former, * as to the process of your complaints 
we will put them in continuance, but in all other we will 
proceed-' Yelverton felt hound to protest against such 
unfairness. Yet even this was not the worst; for Pri sot » Partial 
^ng that, with all he couid do, the result of the proceedings '""'"- 
It Norwich would scarcely be satisfactory to Tuddenham and 
Heydon, took it upon him, apparently by his own authority, to 
remove them to Walsingham, where they had most supporters. 
And there, accordingly, another session was opened on Tuesday 
ik 4th of May.' 

It was, according to Sir Thomas Howys, * the most 
partial place of all the shire/ All the friends and allies of 
Tuddcnham and Heydon, knights and squires, and gentle- 
men who had always been devoted to their pleasure, received 
due warning to attend. A body of 400 horse also accom- 
panied the accused, and not one of the numerous com- 
plainants ventured to open his mouth except John Paston. 
Even he had received a friendly message only two days 
before that he had better consider well whether it was ad- 
^hle to come himself, as there was 'great press of people 
and few friends'; and, moreover, the sheriff was 'not so 
whole' as he had been. What this expression meant rc- 

J aired but little explanation. As Sheriff of Norfolk, John 
trmyn was willing to do Paston all the service in his 
power, but simple justice he did not dare to do.^ 

He had but too good an excuse for his timidity. Of jqHq 
John Paston's complaint against Tuddenham and Heydon Pa^ion 
're hear no more; wc can easily imagine what became of ^^,1^,^^ 
It, But wc know precisely what became of an action brought 
by Paston at this sessions against his old adversary Lord 
Molynes, for his forcible expulsion from Grcsham in the 
preceding year. John Paston, to be sure, was now peaceably 
reinstated in the possession of that manor ;' but he had the 
boldness to conceive that undermining his wife's chamber, 
turning her forcibly out of doors, and then pillaging the 
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whole mansion^ were acts for which he might fairly escpec 
redress against both Lord Molyncs and his agents. He ha«d 
accordingly procured two indictments to be framed, the fi 
against bis lordship, and the second against his men, B 
before the case came on at Walsingham^ SheriiFJermyn ga 
notice to Pa3ton*3 friends that he had received a d]Stin^=r1 
injunction from the king to make up a panel to acquit Lot— <J 
Molynes.* Royal letters of such a tenor do not seem 
have been at all incompatible with the usages of Henry vi— 
reign. John Paston himself said the document was one 
could be procured for six-and-cightpcncc* 

There was no hope, therefore, of making Lord Molyn 
himself responsible for the attack on Gresham. The orJy 
question was whether the men who had done his biddirvf 
could not be made to suffer for if. After the actjuittal of 
their master, John Osbcrn reports a remarkable conversatio/J 
that he had with Sheriff" Jcrmyn in which he did his beat to 
induce him to accept a bribe m Paston 's interest. The gift 
had been left with the under sheriff for his acceptance. 
Jermyn declined to take it until he had seen Paston him- 
self, but Osbern was fully under the impression that he 
would be glad to have it. Osbcrn, however, appealed alsc 
to other arguments. ' I remembered him,' he tells Pastoo, 
*of his promises made before to you at London, when he 
took his oath and charge, and that ye were with him when 
he took his oath and other divers times; and for those 
promises made by him to you at that time, and other tinic& 
at the Oyer and 'Termsnirr at Lynn, ye proposed you by the 
trust that ye have in him to attempt and rear actions that 
should be to the avail of him and of his office,* The 
prospect of Paston being valuable to him as a litigant had its 
weight with the sheriff, and he promised to do him all the 
good in his power except in the action against Lord Molynes' 
men; for not only Lord Molynes himself but the Duke of 
Norfolk had written to him to show them favour^ and if they 
were not acquitted he expected to incur both thdr displeasure 
and the king's. In vain did Osbcrn urge that Paston would 

■ Na 1B9. 
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fcid Biiflicient surety to save the sheriff harmless. Jcrmyn H 

Slid he could take no surety over j^ioo, and Lord Molyncs H 

was a great lord who could do him more injury than that.^ H 

The diplomacy on either aide seems to have been cojiducted fl 

wnth considerable Jinesse, jcrmyn declared that he had been I 

offered twenty nobles at Walsingham in behalf of the Lord H 

Molynes, but that he had never received a penny either from H 

him or from any of Paston's adversaries. Oslicrn then H 

offered if he would promise to be anccrc towards Paston, I 

that the latter would give him a sum in hand, as much as he H 

could desire, or would place it in the hands of a middle man H 

whom Jermjm could trust. In the end, however, he was I 

obliged to be satisfied with Jcrmyn *s assuring htm that if he H 

found it lay within his power to do anything for Paston, he H 

would take his money with good will. The negotiator's im- H 

pression was that he was fully pledged to get Lord Molynes' H 

men acquitted, but that in all other actions he would be found V 
favourable to Pastonn* 

About this time Parliament, which had now been pro- PariiamenL 
rogucd for nearly five months, met ag^in at Westminster. 
The king's necessities were doubtless the all-sufficient cause 

why its meeting codd no longer be dispensed with. The ^ 

Crown was already in debt to Che sum of ^372,000, and was H 

dily becoming more so. The expenses of the royal house- ■ 

hold amounted to jT 14,000 a year, while the yearly revenue I 

out of which they should have been paid was only jfjooo. H 

Nor was it by any means advisable to remedy the matter by H 

imposing fresh taxation j for the people were so impoverished H 

by the payment of subsidies, the exactions of the king's pur- H 

vej'ors, and the general maladministration of justice, that the I 

experiment could hardly have been made with safety. An act I 

or resumption was the only expedient by which it seemed H 

possible to meet the difficulty; and all grants of crown lands H 

mjtdc to any persons since the first day of the reign were H 

accordingly recalled by statute-^ In return for this the I 

Commons preferred a petition to the king that he would ■ 

for ever remove from his presence and counsels a number H 

« No. 193- ' Ibid. ^ KifiijufParf.T.zij. m 
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of persons lo whom they alleged it was owing both that hi« 
possessions had been diminished* and that the laws had not 
been carried into execution. Foremost on the list vr^s the 
Duke of Somerset; and with him were named Alice, widow 
of the late Duke of Suffolk, William Booih, Bishop of Chester 
(that is to say, of Coventry and Lichfield)/ Lord Dudley, 
Thomas Daniel, and twenty-five others- It was petitioned 
that they should never again be permitted to come within 
twelve miles of the royal presence, on pain of forfeiture of 
l^nds and goods* But the days had not yet come when a 
petition against ministers by the Commons was taiitamounC 
to their dismissal. The king indeed felt it best on ihii 
occasion to yield somewhat; but he yielded on no principle 
whatever. He declared in reply that he himself saw no cause 
for their removal ; but he was content to dismiss the mosC 
of them for a year, during which period accusations brougiit 
against any of them might be inquired into. Those who 
were Peers of the realm, however, he refused to send away; 
and he insisted on retaining the services of one or two others 
who had been accustomed continually to wait upon him,' 

Parliament seems shortly after this to have been dissolrcd, 
and no parliament met again till two years later. Of course the 
influence of Somerset increased when both Lords and Commons 
were dismissed into the country; and we perceive that by the 
end of the year Thomas Daniel, one of the old unpopular 
adherents of the Duke of Suff'olk, who, nevertheless, had not 
always been acceptable to the Court, was expecting to recover 
favour by means of Somerset.* He is represented as having 
cultivated the Duke's friendship for a quarter of a year; so 
that we may conclude Somerset's ascendency was at this time 
unmistakablt^. With what degree of discretion he made use 
of it there is little evidence to show. One advantage ihac 
Daniel hoped to gain through his influence was the friendship 
of Tuddenham and Heydon, by whose means, and by the 

^ The modem kc of Chnter wait Kpanicd from thii dLOc^u in the tim« of 
Henry viu. 

■ No. zo6. DaaieJ had been oiii of lavour at one time ducing Siiffolk'i Mcend- 
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!ices of Lord Scales, he expected to be allowed to re- 
enter the manor of Bradcston, of which he had already dis- 
possessed one Oabcrt Munford last year, but had subsequently 
been dispossessed himself. The value of a disputed title in 
iny part of England probably depended very much upon who 
WIS supreme at Court, 

But high as Somerset stood in the king's favour, the 
course of events did not tend to make him more acceptable 
'to the people. The loss of Normandy, In the preceding 
Tcar, was itself a thing not likely to be readily forgotten; 
but the misfortunes of the English arms did not end with the 
b* of Normandy, So great, indeed, was the despondency 
ocrasioned by that event that, in the opinion of French 
writers, Calais itself would not have been able to hold out if 
the French had immediately proceeded to attack it. But 
Charles was afraid he might have been deserted by the Duke 
of Burgundy, whose interests would hardly have been pro- 
moted by the French king strengthening himself in tJiat 
quirtcr, and he declined to attempt it.* Relieved, however, 
oftfie necessity of maintaining a large force in Normandy, he 
found new occupation for his troops in completing the con- 
tjuest of Guienne, of which a beginning had already been 
made by the capture of Cognac and of some places near 
Baj^snnc and the Pyrenees, In November 1450 the French 
. laid siege to Bourg and Blaye on the Garonne, both of which 
places capitulated in the spring of the following yean They 
*erc the keys of the more important city of Bordeaux, 
'^hich, now perceiving that there was no hope of succour 
from England, was obliged to follow their example. This 
was in June 1451. Two months afterwards Bayonne, too, LoMof" 
was obliged to capitulate ; and with it the whole of Gascony Gasrany 
and Guienne was as completely lost to the English as gluchtic. 
Normandy had been in the preceding year. Calais was 
all that remained to them of their conquests and possessions 
in France ; nor were they without considerable apprehension 
that they might be expelled from Calais too. 

*hcse disasters, which were but the natural sequel 
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loss of Normandy, only served to make more 
reflection how the government of that duchy had been takci 
oat of the able hands of the Duke of York and given to tlw 
incompetent Somerset, The jealousy with which the lattci 
regarded his rival was heightened hy the consciousness of hi J 
own unpopularity. The Duke of York was living in seclusion it 
his castle of Ludlow, but Somerset seems to have regarded htm 
with daily increasing apprehension. He was continually instilling 
into the kingdistruatof York's fidelity as a subject; until at Uit 
the latter thought it expedient to make a public declaration of hii 
manifcito. loyalty. He accordingly issued the following manifesto : — 

A.D. 1451- For^much as I, Richard Duke of York, am mformcd that tht 
King, my sovereign lord, l^ my heavy lord, greatly di&plcascd with mc, 
and hath ia me a distrust by sinister information of mine enemir^ 
adversariES, and cvil-willcrs, whcrc[as] God tnowcth, from whom 
nothing h hid, 1 am, and have been, and ever will be, hii true liege- 
man^ and so have I before this, divers times, as wdl by mouth as by 
writing, notified and declared no my 5aid so^-ereign lord : And for thai 
this notice so comcn unto me of the displeasure of my said soverei^a 
lord h ([I me so grievous, t have prayed the reverend father in God, the 
Bishop of Hereford^^ and my cousin the Karl of Shrewsbury, to come 
hither and he^r my declaration in this matter ; wherciji I have aaiJ to 
them that I am true liegeman to the King my sovereign lord, ever 
have been, and shall be to my dying day. And to the very pruof ibit 
it IS so, I offer myself to swear that on the blessed Sacrament, aii 
receive it, the which I hope sh^ll be my salvation at the day of doom. 
And so for my special comfort and consolation I have prayed the said 
lords to report and declare unto the King's highness mv said 0^1 
and to the end and intent that T will be ready to do the same oath in 
presence of two or three lords, such as shall please the King's highnc^ 
(o send hither to accept it. In witness whereof I have signed thu 
schedule with my sign manual, and set thereunto ray signet of atmt 
Written in my castle of Ludlow, the tjth of January^ the 30tb year of 
the reign of my sovereign lord, King Henry the Sixth,' 

He appears to have waited nearly a month to learn the 
eifect of this remonstrance. Meanwhile reports came that the 
French were advancing to lay siege to Calais. At such ■ 
juncture it was peculiarly intolerable that the administration of 

' Reginald Bucfcror Boiilcrs, whnse appointnitrr ro the kc, daled *jrd Dccgiwhtf 
i4{D» ^*as no dotibi due ta ihp Duke aF York^fl influeaee, 
• SlQw't ChromiU, p. ji^j, 
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affiir& should still be intrusted to hands so itotoriously incom- 
petent as those of Somerset ; and York, as being the only man 
who could stir in such a matter with effect, now made up his 
tnind to take active steps for Somerset's removal. Nothing, 
Wever, could be done for such an object without a consider- 
iHe force of armed men to support him» York accordingly 
ssued the following address to the burgesses of Shrewsbury : — 

Right worshipful friends, I recommend me unto you ; arid I suppose 
t (swell known unto you, as well by experience as by common language 
vi and reported throughoui all Christendom, what laud, what woiship, 
onoar, and manhood, was ascribed of all nations unto rhc people of 
his realm whiUt the kingdom^s sovereign lord stood possessed of his 
irdthip in the realm of Frnnce and duchy of Normandy ; and what 
e/Dgaiion, loss of merchandize, IcMon of honour, and villany, i^ said 
nd reported generally unto the English nation for lo&s of the same ; 
mncly {Le. especially) unto tikc Duke of Someisct, when he had ihc 
^mmandance and charge thereof: the which loss hath caused and 
ncouraged the King^s cncmLcs for to conquer and get Gascony and 
Juienne, and now daily they make their advance for to lay siege unto 
i^bis, and to other places in the marches there, for to apply them lo 
Jifir obeisance, and so for to come into the land with great puissance, 
othe final destruction thereof, if they might prevail, and to put the 
uid in their subjection, which God defend. And vn the other part it 
1 10 be supposco it is not unknown to you how that, after my coming 
lut of Ireland I, as the King's true liegeman and scrviint [and ever 
Ml be to my life's end) and for my true acquittal, perceiving the 
^convenience before rehearsed, advi^d his Royal Majesty of certain 
[fricles concerning the weal and safeguard, as well of his most royal 
erson, as the tranquillity and conservation of all this his realm ; the 
^ftich advertisements, howbeil that it was thought that they were 
ill reccssary, were laid apart, and to be of none effect, through the 
Jiwy, malice, and untruth of the said Duke of Somerset ; which for 
^J truth, faith, and allegiance that 1 owe unto the King, and the good 
nil ind ^vour that I have to all the realm, Uboreth continually about 
^ft King's highness for my undoing, and to corrupt my hlood, and to 
isinherit me and my heirs, and such persons as he about me, without 
ny desert or cause done or attempted, on my part or theirs, 1 make 
Bx Lord Judge. Wherefore, worshipful friends, to the intent that 
wry man ^hall know my purpose and desire for to declare me such as 
XQi, T signify unio you that, with the help and supportation of 
loiighry God, and of Our Lady, and of all the Company of Heaven, 
after long sufferance and delays, [though il is] not my will or intent 
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to dUpiease my sovereign lori» seeing that the ^aid Duke ever prevai 
Vid rukth about the King's persuii, [and] ihiE b^ thi^ means the tW 
i& likely lo be destroyed, am fully concluded to proceed in all hjtffc 
against him wiih the help of my kinsmen and friends -, in such vix 
that it shall prove to promote ease, peace, tranquilltty, and safeguard 
of all this land : and more, keeping mc within the bounds of my 
1icgeanc«, as it perujncth to my duty, prayirig and cxharcing joa id 
fortify, enforce, and assist me, and to come to me wiih all dihgence, 
wheresoever I ^hall be, or draw, with as many goodly and likely men 
vs ye may, to execute [he intent abovcsaid. Wrincn under my signet 
at my casde of LudloWj the grd day of February. 

Furthermore 1 pray you that such strait appointment and ordinance 
be made thai the people which shall come in your fellowship, or be 
sent unto me by your agreement, be demeaned in suck wise by tbc 
way, that tlicy do no oiicncc, nor robbery, nor oppression upon tbe 
people, in lesion of JuEticc, Written as above, etc. 

Your good friend, R, YoRJt.^ 

Ta my Hghl woTshipful frlcnda^ the bailiJlH, burgcuct 
and i;ommons ui the good conn of Shrewsbury, 

Having thus collected a. sufficient body of followers 
duke began his march to London, The Earl of Devon 
Ixrd Cobhajn, and other noblemen also collected people 
joined him.* The king and Somerset, however, being informed 
of his intentions, sec out from the capitd to meet him, issuing, 
at the same time, an imperative summons to Lord Cobham, 
and probably to the duke's other adherents, to repair immedi- 
ately to the royal presence.* But the duke, who had no desire 
to engage the king's forces, turned aside and hoped to reach 
London unmolested. He sent a herald before him to desire 
liberty for himself and his allies to enter the city ; but strict 
injunctions to the contrary had beer left by the king, and his 
request was refused. Disappointed in this quarter, it was 
natural that he should look for greater sympathy in Kent, 
where, doubtless, smouldered still the remains of past disaffec- 
tion. He accordingly crossed the Thames at Kingston Briiige, 

^ Nicdla^^a Prrvj Cttuitcii Pro£eitfivgi,v\. ii6. According to Fibyan, thv king I'd 
Soii]«rHt let ovi on ihr jfith of Fcbnii&ry. Tbe iximmooi to Lord Ccbham, thvofb 
dated Westaiirnter, was iemed on the i7th. 
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proceeded with his host to Dartford, The king's army 

followed and pitched their camp upon Blackheath. And so, 

on the ist of March 1452, there lay, within eight miles of each 

oAcT, two formidable hosts, which any further movement must 

janrently bring into collision. 

^KTo judge from one contemporary account,^ the duke's posi- 
mi must have been a strong one. He had a body of ordnance 
in the field, with no less than 3000 gunners. He himself had 
80CO men in the centre of his position; while the Earl of 
Devonshire lay to the south with another detachment of 6000, 
ind Lord Cobham by the river^side commanded an equal force. 
Seven ships lay on the water filled with the baggage of the 
troops. But the strength of the king's army appears to have 
largely exceeded these numbers ; * and even if the duke had 
wished to provoke a conflict, it was evidently more prudent to 
remain simply on the defensive- He accordingly left the 
tponsibility of further action to those of the king's party, 
.In this crisis the lords who were with the king cook counsel 
rther, and determined, if possible, to labour for a compro- 
mise,* An embassy was appointed to go to the Duke of York, 
and hear what he had to say. It consisted of the wise and 
good prelate Waynflele, Bishop of Winchester, and Bourchier, 
Bishop of Ely (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury)^ the 
^Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, Lord Beauchamp, Lord 
Sudcley, and some others. The answer made by York was, 
that no ill was intended against cither the king or zny of his 
Council ; that the duke and hia followers were lovers of the 
commonweal ; but that it was their intention to remove from 
^the king certain cvil-disposed persons, through whose means 
the common people had been grievously oppressed. Of these 
the Duke of Somerset was declared to be the chief i and, 
his unpopularity was such that even those on the 

CBttoman KoU, ii. 2^. Sre AppendiK to ihia InEtoduciioD. 

* RbUs q/ Pari v. 346. Thr staltmriU !n ill? Act of Atlainilrt paasnl agai:^^! 
Dukr of Yojk seven yraiM aficrwardi, ihat he v/m ■ qf no power tn withstand ' 

At king on thh occa&ion, it liable to suspician, but it U confirmFd fay the teitimciiy 
rfWhtthamitede, 548. 

* 'Thr LoTd&, both spiiicual ani) tcitipor4i)» rook ihc maiirr in hand/ TAr» 
^^jtf/ Ctnlitry C/irotrnrUi (Camden Soc.J, fig. :>o ziw CMtomtU qflsmfon, 137. 
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Icing's side would seem to have seconded the Duke of York** 
demand. After a consultation the king consented that Somei^ 
set should be committed to custody until he should make 
answer to such charges as York would bring against him.' 

Nothing more seemed necessary to avert civil war. On a 
simple pledge given by the king that Somerset should be 
placed in confinement^ and afterwards put on his trill, the 
Duke of York at once broke up his camp and ordered his mea 
home. He then repaired himself to the king's tent to cxpras 
his loyalty. But no sooner had he arrived there than he found 
p«nirapped, he Was deceived. The king, in violation of his promise, kept 
the Duke of Somerset attending upon him as his chief advi&er, 
and York was virtually a prisoner. He was sent on to London 
in advance of the king, in a kind of honourable custody, 
attended by two bishops, who conducted him to his own 
residence ; but what to do with him when he got there was » 
difficulty. His enemies feared to send him to the Tower. 
There were 10,000 men yet remaining in the Welsh Marciics, 
who, on such a rumour, would have come up to London ; and 
it was not very long before they were reported to be all under 
arms, and actually on the march, with the duke's young son It 
their head — Edward, Earl of March, boy as he was, not yet 
quite ten years old,' 

York had distinctly accused the Duke of Somerset as a 
traitor. He was now in Somerset's power^ but the latter dU 
not dare to retort the chaise upon him. Yet if Somerset was 
not a traitor, the course pursued by York was utterly indefa^- 
sible. He had actually taken up arms against the Crown, ta 
remove by force the minister in whom the king had placed his 
confidence. But unfortunately Somerset knew too well that if 
he made this a ground of accusation against his rival, recrimin*' 
tion would be sure to follow, and he himself would incur 1 
wt:ighr of public odium whicb might possibly lead to the same 
result as in the case of Suffolk. The wisest and most politic 
course for himself was not to impeach the Duke of York, but 

* l^abyan. Thv f^ktmtA Ct^ttary Cimkta^ «», and the h^. Outatick, Vil 
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if possible, to shut his mouth and let him go free. No 
ictusatton» therefore, was drawn up. An oath of allegiance, anri com. 
(rinding him over to keep the peace in lime coming, was all r^'^"' ^^ 
bit was required. It was on the ist of March that York had XgLanci 
Tpaired to the king's tent and found himself in his rival's 
rer. On the loth he was brought to St, Paul's, and there 
QtiLidy made oath as follows : — 



j, Richard, Duke of Yorlc, confess and beknow that I am and ought 
be humble subjecr and liegeman to you, my sovereign Lord, King 
enry the Sixth, and owe therefore to bear you faith and truth as to 
ly ujvrrcign lord, and shall do at! rhe days unto my life's end ; and 
I not at any time wiil or assent, chat anything he attempted or done 
in« your noble person, but wheresoever I shall have knowledge of 
such thing imagined or purposed I shall, with all the speed and 
iligcncc possible to me, make that your Highness shall have Icnow- 
^e thereof, and even do all thai shall be possible to me to the 
itii^tanding ihercoff to the uttercst of my life. I shall not in no wise 
y thing lake upon me against your royal estate or the obeiwnce that 
due thereto, nor suffer any other man to do, as far forth as it shall 
? in my power to let it ■ and also I ^hall come at your commandment, 
hensocvcr I shall be called by the same^ in humble and obeisant wise^ 
ut if [/,/. unless] I be letted by any sickness nr impotency of my 
ersoQ or by such other causes as shall be thought reasonable to you, 
ly sovereign lord, l shall never hereafter take upon me to gather 
DT routs, or make any assembly of your people, without votir com- 
utMlment or licence, or in my lawful defence. In the inierprctation 
ri;v|]ich my lawful defenee, and deelaration thereof, I shall report me 
t ill times to your Highness^ and» if the case require, unto my peers : 
lor anything attempt hy way of faite against any of your subjects, of 
hat esutc, dcE;rce,or condition that they be. But whensoever I find 
ajscif wronged or aggricvedj I shall sue humbly for remedy to your 
Iighness, and proceed after the course of your laws, and in none other 
titt, saving in mine own lawful tiefcnce in manner above said ; and 
hall in all things abovesaid and other have me unto your Highness a« 
humble and rruc subject ought to have him to his Sovereign Lord. 
All these things above said I promise truly to observe and keep, by 
lie Holy Evangelists contained In this book that I lay my hand upon, 
nd by rhe Holy Cross that I here touch, and by the blessed Sacrament 
Four Lord^s body that I shall now with His mercy receive. And over 
h I agree me and will that if I any time hereafter, as with the 
race of oiar Lord I never shall, anything attempt by way of fear or 
^crwise against your royal majesty and obeisance that I owe thereto, 
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or anything I take upon mc otherwise than is above expressed, I front] 
that time forth be unabJcdj [held and ralccn as an urtruc and opcnljr' 
forsworn man, and unable]' to all manner of worship, estate, and] 
degree, be it such as 1 now occupy, or any other that might grow\ 
unto me in any wise. 

And thiK I here have promised and sworn procccdeth of mine owtii 
de»re and free volunlce ajid by no constraining or coercion, Tnj 
witness of al! the which things above written I, Richard, Duke of Yorl 
above named, subscribe mc with mine own hand and ^cal, with this] 
mine own seal, &c,' 

With this guarantee for his future loyalty, the duke was 
permitted to return into his own country. 

Somerset might well be pleased that the matter should be 
settled thus ; for if the charges York brought, or at least waa 
prepared to have brought, against him were only onc-haJf 
true (and some of them certainly were true altogether), hia 
administration of the Duchy of Normandy was a mixture o 
indiscretion and dishonesty at which the nation had good righ 
to be indignant. Wc have already seen how in concert with 
the Duke of SuiFolk he had authorised a perfidious breach o 
the truce with France in the capture of Foug^rcs. We hav 
also seen how ill prepared he was for the consequences ; how 
he discovered too late the weakness of all the garrisons; how 
the French king recovered town after town, and the EnglisJi 
were finally expelled from Normandy in less than a year and 
a half after the unjustifiable outrage. But if any credit may 
be given to the further charges brought against him by th 
Duke of York, — charges which agree only too well with th 
character attributed to him by the most impartial authorities 
— Somerset had himself to blame in great measure for th< 
defenceless condition of the country committed to his pro- 

■ Thcic wordb are not in the co\>y in (he R0I/1 of ParSarruwff hue thry oceui i 
that given in Holirthpri'i C/irouidt. 

^ RoUsaJ ParL\. 346. 

' The chu^ctfr givrn of chc Duke of SomcrKt by tilt cDntemponry hiitcnaQ 
Basin 1} an the whair favoujablc^ and may be «unpij5cd to br impartiaf. Hf desfrihei 
him a« handiome in pcrton, gentle and urbane in manner, and wHi incJined lovrsrdi 
Justice i bi]E hU ihcsr gracrK were marred by an insaflable avarire i^hifh would noT let 
him rem content with ihr immenste wealth he had inherited from Cardinal Beautorr j 
and by conrinually cuvtting [he rich» of oihcfi he bruuglii ruin on himuLf, £ 
i' J93- 
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fKtionp On his first going into Normandy he had jobbed the 
offices under his control. For the salce of private emolument 
hd had removed a number of trusty and experienced captains, 
suing their places with creatures of his own, or men who had 
paid liQUccurs for their posts ; and only on receipt of sdlJ 
greater bribes would he consent to restore any of those that 
hdbeen put out. He had, however, actually reduced many 
girrisons, while he had taxed the inhabitants of the Duchy be- 
yond all reason for the means of defence. His administration 
of justice, too^ had been such as to excite the most vehement 
dissatisfaction, and had made the whole native population im- 
patient of English government. He had, moreover, pocketed 
the compensation given by France to the dispossessed English- 
men of Anjou and Maine. Worse still, after all his mal- 
idministration and ill success, he had prevailed on the king to 
make him captain of Calais, which it seemed as if he was on 
the point of losing also in as careless and culpable a manner as 
he lud already lost Normandy, 

Here, however, is the full text of the accusation.^ as 
prepared by York himself: — 

Thies articles and pointes folowyng veue, shewc sind ministre I, 
Richard Due of York, youre true licgtnan and seivaunc unlo rourc 
Wghriesse, sumniHrily purposyng and dcclaryng ihaym ayeinst Edmond 
Due of Somerset for the grete welfare and the comen availlc and 
inwicssc of yourc magwfc Rolall anJ of this youre nuble roJalme, aswell 
to bryng to tnawlege and undersiondyng the mcanes and causes of the 
freEc myscbcvcs and inconvenieniz which late bcfeflj unto this youre 
Bid noble roiame, as m Eosse of yourc EyveLode by yonde thee see and 
otherwysc in pooisshmcnt of tJe^rvitours and excuse of innoccncic, and 
alw in puttyng aside and eschiiyng of the grete anJ Jmportable hiirtc 
and prejudice which ben like. Withoutcn that purvjauncc be had of 
rtuicdie, to succede in shortc tyme. To the which arnclcs and every 
of the^m 1^ (he seid Due of Yorlc, desire of youre egall and indifferent 
rightwe&nesse rhar the seid Edmond answere by his feith and troufli, 

^ printed in ihli Introductina far the Ant time from tht original hi the Cottonian 
m^ Ve*p. C. Jiv, i. 40. The first paragraph of this document in qunied hy Stowe in 
ha CAron^if, p- 397, and the chaj^ti are referred by him fa tht thirty-third year of 
the kJTig't rvigrit i-r. the latter part nf a.u. i4-54> which ib certainly erroneouK. The 
(fate nhich he InlenHed, indeed, nai the Ealter part of the year 145;, vrhcn thr Duke 
oFSoaietwt wasarreifed and senE to the Tovrer; but ihia due also iiquiie impastibli 
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the sacremcnt of his othe thereuppon made, duly and truly as lawe 
conscience requireth ; 1 also desiryng, ior the vcraly examinacion anJ 
Icnowlerh of crouth theruppon to be had, and for the gretearjd singulcr 
wccl of this yourc said Roiame, to be admytted to the prefe^ and t9 
yevc evidence in the said articles ihat folowyn in such as he woll 
denyCf alter che cquite and consideracion of lawe in such case, anJ 
prLXCSse had, and also of ^txid feith and conscience justice thcre;iftcr Ed 
be don and cKecutid. 

First, I article and declare that the scid Edmond Due of Somcrsctt 
bath be meane, consenter, occasioner, cause and mediatour, both b]^ 
his inwarde knowlcgc and ex prcssc consent, by coufiseill,and worchyng 
thurghe divetse sitbtyle weyes and meanes, as by violent prestimpciora 
and otherwyse h knowen and understonde, and furthcrnaore abo by his 
inordinate negligence, lacchrsse and wilful! rethelessnes and insaciate 
covetyBe, of the losse and amission of youre Duchie of NormandJe, 
rejoissed and possessed at this tyme, for the defence of his negligent 
kepyne and otherwyse before reherced, by youre enemyes. Which 
may clcrly by (stc) undcrstonde by the mcancs and causes that folowcn ; 
of the which and for such one he is openly called, reputed and had by 
the coincn fame and voice. Of the which oon cause is that the scid 
Due of Somersettj at his first comyng into Normandie, chaunged and 
puti out of thcirc occupacion and youre service, withouce skyll, cause 
or reason, all the true and feithfull officers, for the most partie, of all 
Normandie^ and put in such a^ hym liked for his ownc singuler availc 
and covcrysCj as it apperiih weM,tnasn]och as ther coudc noon of they m 
that were so put out be restored agayn withoute grcte giftcs and 
rcwardcsj which was full unfittyng> And furihermorc did put in 
prison many diverse and notable persones of youre seid Duchie, witli- 
oucc cause, justice or any ordinarie proccssc made agayn ihc3'm or due 
examinacion, and by that meane did grete extorcions and rered unlaw- 
fully grcte sommcs undrc colour of amendcs and compos icions^ wherby 
the cuntre foT such wrong and fautc of justice grucched sore agayn 
hym and hia governauncc and caused the people to arise in thcirc 
conscyirs and to take grete digpleasir ; and that was a grete occasim 
and cause of the losse of youre said Duchie of Normandic, 

Item, the seid Edmond Due of Somerset was cause and consentcr 
volitntarie of Che brefcyng of the trues and pais for a tyme had b^ 
twcne ycure highncs and youre uncle of Frauncc, which was wfU 
understond at the taking of Fogiers in BriCaigne by Sir Frauncev* 
Larragonneys thurgh hh avisc, consentemcnt, and counscilc ; and a]»o 
duryng the said trues made more strong and fortified diverse pUcf* 
disopercd by youre commauJidcmeni, as Murtcyn and Scint Jakes de 
Bcvcron, ageyn the appointement of the seid trues ; uppjon which 
youre uncle did sommon hym to make a-scclh [uitii/bcti9n] &nd for to 
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diumpurc the acid fbrtifying and wrong don ^gayn the trues, and 
in a^moch as non nsecth by hym was dt>nj nor [he] lefte not of his 
icid fortiliyng, caused ycurc Kid uncle to have^ u he pretcnde, cause 
rn brclce the *aid trues on his partie ; which brekyng of irjcs was oon 
of the vcrray cause of lossc of Normandic^ And thus he brake the 
KJdc iiues ayeir^sc his promyssc and true fcith made to youre bighnrs, 
which waft Eo kcpe and cntrctyn the said trues, and so did aycn the 
biwc in this bchalvc and yourc siatutcs of rhc foiame. 

Item, he put away and dlminisshed diverse gamisons and other 
strong places of yotirc scid Duchic of Normandic of soudiours and of 
men of werre which were accustumcd to abide uppon the suerte and 
laufgardc of the samc^ howe be hit he had vcrrayly knowlcgc that 
voure cnnmyea were full cleiermi[ned] for to ley sege« to put the same 
places in thcirc subjcccion, not paiyng duely nor contcntyng such 
wudiours as abode uppor the defences of the same places ; he reryng 
11 that tyme tn yourc said Duchie as gretc taiilcs and aides as were in 
Jong tymc before daryng the werre ; and thar caused the soudiours in 
diverse strong places for povcrte, not havyng hors nor harncys, and 
also the nombre diminisshed, to be of non poiaire to make rcsisEcncc, 
and that was a grete cause of the losse of Normandie, The losse of 
wbich caus:d the pcrdicion of Ga^coignc and Guycn. 

Item, the Due of Somersett wold yeve noo counseile, aide ne helpe 
unto the capit^uiis of diverse :^trongc places and garnisons which at that 
tyme, constreyned by nede, desired of hym provision and relief for 
abillcmcnt of wcrrc to rcsistc the malice of thcirc cncmycs daily mak- 
yng frcssh feetes of werre uppon theyrn \ he gevyng rheym noone 
aide nor help, but Ictc thcym contynuc in thcire maJicc, howc be it 
that diverse places were lost before: and what tymr thar the said 
places were beseged and sent for help and socour unto hym be wold 
graunte no maner nf comfortCj but suFred hem appoJnt ajid com- 
pounde with here cnemyes as well as they myght for theirc ease and 
siicrtce^ makyng no maner of provisicin for the kcpyiig of ihe places 
which remayned ; msomuch that he made non ordin^^unce nor provision 
for the loun, caatcll, and places of Rojcn, neither of men, stuffc nc 
^itaile^ the knowlage that he had of youre enemyes comyng thereunto 
nolwithstondyng, yc\yng licence unto the Archicbisshopp, chanons 
and burgeys of the same toun for ro goo or sende to compoundc with 
youre cncmycs for the dclivcrauncc of the same, notwithstondyng that 
afore that tymc the enemyes which were cntred in to the same toun 
were worshiply put oute and betyn of by the Erie of Shrowesbury and 
other notable persones, and withdrawen to Ponilarge and Lovicrs, and 
XI that tyme, they beyng ?o withdrawen, licenced to appointe as it is 
afbrescid. Which was plainly aycinst his promys, fcith and liegeauncc 
that he of right oweth unto you, and aycinst the tenure of the enden- 
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turcs made betwix youre highnes and hym of the charge of that londe, 
the which licence, and it had not ben don, the acid toun had abidcn 
undrc youre obeisaunce, the losae of whiche was a vcrray ope . . . .* 
Clause of the pcrdicion of Norma:idie. 

Item, the said Due of Somersett, for to colour hfe defautra and 
wilfull purp[o]¥; in rhe premisses, cncred in Co youre palajce of Rouen 
not viiailcd nor fo[Tnisshe(l] ^ for defence, where he myght §avely 
absentid hym, and yeldid up the said Palaice and Castell, and more- 
over other good toancs, castcls and [fortrcsst?],^ as Caudcbck, and 
other diverse, as Tancarville, Moustervillers, Arques^ key of all CauJx, 
not besc^cd nor m pcrcll of losac at that lytnc, for the eaUrgiwhyn[gJ 
and deliveriLince of hym, his ehildre and goodes ; which myght not, 
nor hath not, be done nor acen by lawc^ rc^un or Lronlkcl^ or by 

cours or a any leftenant, all though that he had be 

prisoner: Witness© the Due of Orliaunce, the Due of Burbon, the 

Due of Alansum and other for whom was none delyveredj 

al though they had many strong places of ihcirc owen. And further- 
more fore the suerree of delyveraunce of toures, castell 

and fofteresses which were wel furnywhcd for to have resisted youre 
cnemyes, and lo have biden within youre obeisaunce, delyvercd in 
ostage ihe Erie of Shrowesbury, that tyme Marescall of Fraunce, and 
other notable persones which shuld have defended yoitrc iande there 
ayens the malice of youre enemyes ; and in likewyse apointed to 
dclyvcr Honflu, which was in noo grct percU, nc had be that it wu 
retardyd by youre lefires and so by that fraudelenr and inordinat meane 
oil was lost and yoldon up, as hereafter by more evident dcclaraciont 
it shalbe clcrely [proved].^ 

Item, the »aid Due of Somerset hath contrived and ymagin^, 
helped or consented to the eretc and importable lossc of Cales ro be 
itndre the obcisaunce of the Due of Burgoyn, as it apperith openly by 
diverse sfcillcs, evidences, and rcsons i thai is lo sey. In asmuch as he 
deftircd and made laboures, or at the lest toke uppon hym, for to be 
capilcn of the scid Toun of CaLes, knowyng and undcrscondyng well 
ihe erete murmur and sclaunder which daily rennyth agayn hym for 
the lossc and sale, as it ia surmyttid^ of Normandie, to the greic 
discoragyng of the soudiours of the said Toun ; where as tbe comer 
fame Is that he will byliJce sotill meanes contrive and ymagyn the lossc 
and amission of youre said Toun of Cales, lilce as he bach afore causid 
ihe pcrdtcion of youre Duchie of Normandie ; which appcrith well, in 
asmoch as he hath dcsiriJ the termc of a monyth without more, that, 
in case that the said Toun were bcsegid and not rcscuyd within the 

* as. muTibted. • 

1 A line urms here to btf cut off in tht us. it the bottom of th« leaf. 
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laid monyth, tbat thin he shuld stf;nd discharged though it were 
driyvercd ro youre encmyes ; within which lymc il were impossible, 
oratihc lest full unlikly, that never myght be assemblcc! for the rcscj 
Eherof, where as it may and hath be here-bcfore kept ayens the force 
ofTourc cncmycs mochc Icrgcr tymc in grclc jupatdy; which is so 
grctc ail hevyrcsse and trouble to youre said loudiours, that hy iheire 
langage, demcnyng and communicacion it may be undcrstond that 
they will HOT he so hi^riy nor feilbfuH to the welfare and defence of 
the sud Toun as they shuld be in case ihey had a captayn more agre- 
stic unto thcym. And also this prcmisse apperith well in asmoch as 
[)ie comen voyce^ langage, and fame is, and also grete prefe and 
evidence ahalbc made theruppon, that ihc acid Due of Somcr:ker, in hope 
of miriage to be doon and had be twix the Due son of BurgT^yn * and 
Oftcdf his doughlcr*, had made a promyssc aiid bchcsi to the sajd Dvic 
of BurgoynCj or Duchesse by his meane, concent and massangers, of the 
<Jelj-vcfcy of the Toufiof Calcs, to be done by such sol ill meancs as shuld 
lot be undersiond neither of yoitre highenes nor of youre subgettz. 

Item, tlic wd Due of Somerset is cause of grcte hurtc^ robbery, 
'^anslautcT and other myscheves daily done and concynueJ in this 
3'Oure roidme, in asmoeh as he rcseeyvcd and had at the delyverey of 

■^^njoy and Mayn iij. x'l'y (72,000) frankes or there aboutes, which were 

f'fauntej and otdcyned to the Engliishmcn bavyng thcire {^thrr^] lyvc- 
cde for theire recompense and asyth for the lyverey up of thei:e seiJ 
»yvelode at the said delyveraunce, and wold not dispose the same 
irnoney nor departe rhetfronij btn kepich it still to his owne use and 
^ingdler availe, noiwith&rondyng that he was recompentid for hi< lyve- 
lode in that cuntrcy in youre Duchic of Nurmandic of a more value 
thai the gift therof was wonh^ which causith the said Englisshmen to 
\>c here in grecc povctlce ; of which povcrtce no doutc commyth grctc 
myseheve daily within your said roiame. And also In £o muche as 
tnany diverse ioudiours of Normandyc were not paicd thcire wages, 
where he rerid grete and notable somme^ of youre Duchic of Nor- 
mandjc for ther agrenienti which non paiemenc anil poverte cau^ith also 
daily grete inconvemeni'i within this your landc, 

Iceon, that these forsaid articles and poyntz be just and true it may 
wcU apperc by majiy grete presumpcions beside evident prcfcs that 
shalbe made thereuppon with open and rotarie feme and voice of the 
people, and also inasmocb as the said Due of Somerset hath be double 
and untrue in many and diverse pointes, and in especiall that he hath 
dcairid a recompense of youre hlghnes for the counte of Mayn for the 
delyverance therof, where ft was specified in youre lettres jKi-tentes of 

I CharlfH, afterwards Chupfcs the Bold, un of Philip tht Good, who wai at this 
time Duice of Hu/gundy. 
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your griiLince ihcrof to hym made rhai ye shuld be at your Jihcnec tc» 
dispose ii at your pleascrc in case that ye for the mcanc cf the pease 
wold do make a ly verey thereof utito youre uncle of Fmunce ; and y\ t: 
at the cyme of delyvcrauiicc thereof he wold not agree therto unt<5 
tymc thai he were recompcnsid, as ic h afor«aid^ in youic Duchie of 
Normandie to a more value than his said graunte drue to. 

Item, tbccs forsaid articles, everychc of theym and cvcfj' pane o» 
tteym, purposythand ministre I, RichirdjDuc of York,ayen5 the said 
Due of Somersctl joyntly and severally not ailcignc to a more stra-tc 
nor chargeable prefe than your lawe in such case and processe i*rill 
require i dcsiryng of youre highncssc and rightuous justice that i'l 
asmochc as lawfully may ayenst hym be fovindon or previd, that jugc- 
mcnt in that partic be had and exccuUd unto youre hlghnes for youi"c 
and youre roialmes prosperite and welfarCj indendr not clles hot the 
salvacion and indempnite of youre most roiale persone, and also allc 
youre feithfull subgettZj in which y repone mc to God and all tlic 
word [tt/arW]. 

I imagine this paper must have been really handed in by 
York to the lords of the Icing's Council- It is preserved 
among the mss. in the Cottoiiian Library, a large number of 
which were undoubtedly at one time part of the public records 
of the realm. But in any case wc can hardly doubt that 
Somerset understood quite sufficiently the grounds on which 
he was so generally hated ; nor is it by any means improbable 
that the armed remonstrance of the Duke of York produce" 
some real effect, if only for a time. This at least we kno'^i 
that only four days after the oath taken by York at St» Pata^*' 
DtfcTict of active and energetic measures began to be taken for the defer^^^ 
Calais, of Calais. Historians, as Sir Harris Nicolas truly remarks^ ^° 
not seem hitherto to have been aware of the imminent dan^g*^ 
in which even Calais at this time stood of being lost, like "^ 
other English conquests, a full century before it was actu^^^ 
recovered by the French. Rumours that Calais would ■ 

besieged reached England in the beginning of May 14^ Sj* 
along with the news of the Duke of Suffolk's murder," 1] 

August 1451 a reinforcement of 1150 men was sent thithe 
twelve vessels, under the Lords Beauchamp and Sudeley. 
the February following, as we have seen, York wrote of 
success of the French in Gascony having emboldened thcjr'^' ^^ 

' Letter I jr. 
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lay siege to Calais again. And now, on the I4lh of March, 
vden Charles was advancing towards the last English strong- 
hold, with the most formidable army that had been seen for 
years, and when men had begun to fear that he would be able 
not only to gain possession of Calais with ease, but even to 
Invade and ravage England, steps were at last talcen for the 
imniediatc formation of a fleet. 

A royal navy had undoubtedly existed for a long time 
before the days of Henry vi., but it never amounted in itself 
to a very formidable force, and in time of war recourse was 
alvays had to impressment on the large scale. But the neglect 
of the sea was during this reign the constant complaint of 
Englishmen- For want of an cfBcicnt fleet the mercantile 
interest continually suffered, the fisheries could not safely be 
Tisited, and even the dwellers at home were insecure. The 
fot was confessed by the greatest eulogists of Henry vi., who 
M not a thought of impugning his government. 'Our 
tncmies,' says Capgra/e in his Illustrious Henries^ — -'Our 
enemies laugh at us. They say, " Take ofF the ship from your 
precious money, and stamp a sheep upon it to signify your 
^^leepish minds/' We who used to be conquerors of all 
nations are now conquered by all. The men of old used to 
^y that the sea was England's wall, and now our enemies have 
got upon the wall ; what think you they will do Co the defence- 
less inhabitants ? Because this business has been neglected for 
*0 many years it now happens that ships are scanty, and sailors 
^SofcWj and such as we have unskilled for want of exercise. 
May God take away our reproach and raise up a spirit of 
^'^very in our nation ! ' ^ 

There were already available for the king's service a certain 
^Ufnber of ships in the Thames, and at Winchelsea and Sand- 
wich, The chief of these vessels was called the Grace Dieu — a 
■^me which was perhaps traditional, for it was handed down to 
T'udor limes when, with the king's own Christian name pre- 
^Xed^ it was always given to the largest of the fleet,* The 



* Tte Ht/try Graff Di£u of Hcary VOi.'s dmc ia, hawcTCr, belter knanii by it> 
P'*pul4r epi(h«l of ihc Great Harry. 
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Earl of Shrewsbury * was appointed to take the commas 
the whole army at sea, and cfforrs were made to augment th( 
squadron with as lai^c a force as possible. Oei the 14th at 
March 1452 a commission was given to Lord ClirFord, whici 
was doubtless one of a number given to various nohlcmcn^ tC 
negotiate for this purpose with shipowners, knights, and gentle 
men in the district where he commonly resided ; and he wai 
instructed to talce the command of all such vessels as he could 
raise, and bring them into the Downs to join with Shrewsbury 
The appeal to patriotism was not made in vain. Many ship- 
owners came forward, offering not only to lend but to vicCua 
their own ships for the service. But full powers were als( 
given to arrest ships, shipmasters, and mariners, to make up i 
sufficient number. To every man not furnished with victuali 
by the benevolence of others, twelve pence a week was offcrai 
on the king's behalf, with a customary share in any booty tha' 
he might help to capture at sea. Captains of ships were tt 
have in addition a reward of ten marks, or j^io, at th( 
discretion of Lord Clifford. Altogether we may presum* 
that the defensive measures taken at this time were sufficient 
for we hear no more during the next few years of any attempi 
to lay siege to Calais, 




Amnesty at Home^Disa&tcr Abroad 

As Co internal dissensions at home, it was quite in accord- 
ance with the weakness of the king's character to believe thai 
he had now stilled the chief elements of danger, His pietj 
suggested to him to complete the good work by a genera! 
political amnesty. The year 1450, as being the concluding 
year of a half-century, had been celebrated as a jubilee ai 
Rome, during which a general indulgence and pardon were 
granted Co all who visited the Imperial City. There was also 

^ Th? Eni] of Shre%TBbury, u already mectioDed, hvi bcED given up to the Frend 
in I4H-9 AB a hnsapc lot thft ddiv^Ty oFcertajn cownB in NDrmauiEy. It isaaid dial b 
only recovered hit liberty on lafcing onth never to bear arms again againrt ihe Ficach 
but [hat on viutitig Rome in the yeu ot' Jubilee, 14 jO, he obtained anabioludoa&oii 
this engagement, — £nrir Syl'\ni Oferaj +4.I- 
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according to precedent^ a hull issued at the close of the year to 

nlcnd these benefits still further. Taking his example froin 

the great Spiritual Ruler, the king, on Good Friday^ the 7th 

of April 1452, offered publicly a general pardon to all who had 

been guilty of acts of disloyalty to himself, and who would 

apply to his Chancery for tetters patent*' The offer was, 

undoubtcdlyj both gracious and humane. It sprang from a 

genuine love of peace on the king's part, and probably went 

'irto make the government of Somerset endurable for some 

months longer. Amid the confusion and troubles of the times, 

thousands must have felt that they needed the royal clemency 

to protect them against the severity of the laws. One hundred 

^nd forty-four persons, among whom was Thomas Young of 

Bristol — he who had proposed in Parliament that York should 

be proclaimed heir to the crown — obtained scaled pardons on 

that very Good Friday- Some two or three thousand others 

Isud claim to the like indulgence, and had patents granted to 

them a: a later date.'^ Only a very few persons were excepted 

On account of the enormity of their offences. 

One part of his kingdom, however, Henry himself did not 
expect to pacify by such means only. The state of the county 
<=»f Norfolk had been so represented to him that he felt it 
necessary to send thither the Duke of Norfolk. 'Great riots, 
extortions, horrible wrongs and hurts/ were the subject of 
Complaint, and nothing but an impartial inquiry would give 
Satisfaction. The duke on coming into the country issned a 
proclamation, urging all who had any complaints to make to 
lay them freely and fearlessly before him> But free and fear- 
less evidence was not likely to be had without a strong 



VI. Among 
out a pardon 



' Whctbanislcdc, 317. 

* The ninies u^ all eaicredon the Pardon RoUof ^o and ?i Henry 
t\ie hobu of fcss inwrcsiing nainci, »c find that ihc Dufcc of Voik took 
on the >rd of June i Lhf Duke of Norfolk and (he young Duke of Suifolk on tbe i^rd 
oftlie lame monili ; Thomas Percy, Lord Egfeinocit, dli iht isl; Thomas Cujrlcnay, 
Earl of Devonton the loUi.and Sir Wllliaiii OMhalJ, who » called of HuDHJon, on 
[he 16th I Ralph, Lard Cnimwell, had on? onthe iind May. and Robert Wy a n^QgioD 
of Dartmouth [the wKtcr of Leitcr gc) uii ihe iSth July, On the ( ith July a joint 
panlon was given la Sii Henry Percy, Lard Punynga, and Eleanor, b:s wife, kini- 
woman and heir of Sir Robert Paayiigei. Ai kcer dates we have also pardoni lo 
Hentyt Vluouni Rourchict) anJ Sir John Talboi, son and heir of tbe Eail of Shrevvi- 
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guarantee for the protection of witnesses, .^eady the nevs 
of the duke's coming had got wind, and some of the depen- 
dants of Lord Scales, who had been amongst the principal 
offenders, had given notice that any complaints against them 
would be redressed in another fashion after the duke's 
departure. In the absence of the duke Lord Scales had 
been always hitherto the natural ruler of the county, and It 
was under his protection that Sir Thomas Tuddenham, Sir 
Miles Scapleton, John Hcydon, and others had dared to 
make themselves unpopular. Norfolk accordingly declared 
in the same proclamation that he intended henceforth to 
vindicate for himself so long as he liYcd the chief power and 
authority in the county which bore his name, subject only to 
that of the king himself. And to give still greater encourage- 
ment to the well-disposed, he announced that the king himself 
would shortly visit the county, before whom all who desired it 
should have their grievances redressed.' 

That the king actually visited Norfolk at this time I do 
not find from any other evidence. A letter written on St 
George's Day says that he had been expected at Norwich or 
Claxton for ten days past. Encouraged by the dukc*s pro* 
clamation, several gendemen of the county had drawn up a 
complaint against Charles Nowell, anrf were waiting to knoiv 
in what manner they should present it. This Charles and a 
number of others appear to have been keeping the country east 
of Norwich at the time in continual alarm and confusionn They 
held their rendezvous at the house of one Robert Ledeham, 
from which they would issue out in bands of six^ or twelve, or 
sometimes thirty or more, fully armed with bows and arrows, 
spears and bills, jacks and sallcts.^ No place was sacred from 
their outrages. On Mid-Lent Sunday they had attacked two 
servants of the Bishop of Norwich inside the church a: 
Burlingham, and would have killed them behind the priest's 
back while they were kneeling at the mass. On the 6th of 
April they had endeavoured to break into the White Friars at 
Norwich on pretence of wishing to hear evensong ; but having 
publicly declared in the town that they intended to get hold ot 

^ No. %xii. B Coatftof maiJ and hclil;«tb. 
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cotain citizens, either dive or dead, the doors were shut 
ipjost them. Happily, before they accomplished their 
purpose the mayor and aldermen came to the spot- A 
oraltitude of people had meanwhile assembled in the streets, 
ind the rioters^ finding the odds considerably against them, 
quietly took their departure.^ 

John Paston had a complaint of his own to make against Mi^ 
tee wrongdoers, Charles Nowell himself, and five oChers, ^^^'^i^^ 
^ad attacked him at the door of Norwich Cathedral. He ai Norwich 
liad with him at the time two servants, one of whom received *^"''^"^'*^ 
a Mow on the naked head with a sword ; and he himself was 
seized and had his arms held behind him, while one of 
[ the company struck at him. But for a timely rescue his 
dath would seem to have been certain. On the very day on 
^hich this occurred his wife's uncle, Philip Berney, was way- 
laid by some of the same fellowship, in the highway under 
Thorpe Wood. Berncy was riding, accompanied by a single 
servant, when their two horses first were wounded by a 
discharge of arrows. They were then speedily overtaken by 
their assailants, who broke a bow over Philip Berney's head, 
ind took him prisoner, declaring him to be a traitor. To 
a further colour to their proceedings, they led him 
cr to the Bishop of Norwich, demanding surety of him 
keep the peace, and, when they had obtained it, let him go, 
Tbilip Bcnicy lived more than a year after the adventure, but 
he never recovered from the effects of this rough usage." 

Outrages like these, it must be remembered, were not the 
work of lawless brigands and rect^nised enemies of the whole 
cammunity. They were merely the effect of party spirit. 
The men who did them were supported by noblemen and 
country gentlemen* One, by name Roger Church, probably 
tAe most daring, and at the same time the most subtle, of the 
ptng, had got himself made bailiff of the hundred of Bloficld.' 
Charles Nowetl was a friend of Thomas Daniel, who, after 
icing a year and a half out of favour, had recently recovered 




^ NoL >ii, 117, 141. 

■ Not ai3, 11 J, ii7j >e8, 34 i- 
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Somerset-' By this means he sccma ^ain to have obtaiiio 
possession of the manor of Bradeston, the right to which h 
had disputed in 145D, apparently more by arms than by h^ 
with Osbert Mountford, marshal of Calais. Charles Nowel 
was appointed by Daniel bailiff" of Che manor, with the slendq 
but not insignificant salary of twopence a day; and he and 
his fellows, Roger Church, Robert Lcdeham, John Ratdi^ 
and Robert Dalling, made it their chief business to maintuB 
Daniel in possession. 

To put an end to such a state of matters as this, the Dukl 
of Norfolk's coming must have been truly welcome. But i 
any man expected that the power of duke or king coul 
suddenly terminate the reign of anarchy, and initiate an craoi 
plain impartial Justice, he must have been a sanguine mort^ 
As ore of the first e&cts of the duke's coming, some of the 
leading oppressors of the country were driven to a course 
Roger chicanery instead of violence, Roger Church got himsdf 
Ch;(rch. arrested by some of his own company, and was broughc before 
the duke as a promoter of sedition. He was accused 01 
having taken part In an unlawful assembly at Postwick, wiB 
the view of stirring up an insurrection. He confessed the 
fact, and offered to turn king's evidence on his accomplices' 
He then named a number of thrifty husbandmen, farmers, 
and gentJemen of the neighbourhood, alleging that about 
three hundred persons were implicated in the intended rising, 
The truth, as St presently turned out, and as Church hiimof 
afterwards confessed, was, that the movement had been gol 
up by himself, at the instigation of Robert Lcdeham, who 
promised to procure his pardon through the influence 
Daniel. By solicitations addressed to various unsteady c 
acters he had induced some to believe that an irsurrectio 
would be well suppartcd, A Uttie company of fifteen m 
accordingly met him under a wood at Postwick, and he 
them he had discovered an excellent name for their captai 
who should be called John Amend-All. But beyond 
meeting and naming of the captain nothing seems ever to ha 
come of the project.' 

1 Ko. A06, * Nob, ii4> 1^7, iiS| ts^t 241. 
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John Paston was ccrlainly one of those mentioned by 

Church. The chief persons accused were the friends of 

lOsbcrt Mountford, and Paston was one of them. But John 

Fdgatc, one of the deluded victims who had been present at 

(he meeting at Postwick, being subjected to examination 

tcforc the sheriff, exonerated Paston, and, while acknow- 

■kdging his own share in the conspiracy^ pronounced the tale 

Itoki by Roger Church in his confession to be altogether an 

Wcntionp We, need not be surprised to hear that after this 

1 petition from the county of Norfolk was sent up to the 

Lord Chancellor, praying that Church should not be allowed 

the benefit of the general pardonj offered upon Good Friday.* 

Bui Church persevered in his policy. He appears to have 

been a reckless kiiid of ad venture r> He probably claimed the 

'benefit of clergy, for we find him three months after his arrest 

in the hands of officers of the Bishop of Norwich. His goods 

also were seized for a debt that he owed the bishop. But in 

ipicc of the contradictions given by other witnesses, in July 

be adhered to what he had said in April, and instead of 

retracting his former accusations, said he meant to impeach 

some one else whom he could not at that time name, — a man 

who, he said, had more money in his purse than all of those 

;whom he had accused before. The coolness with which he 

perasted in these statements gave an impression that he was 

C¥cn yet relying upon powerful friends to support him.' 

\ The conclusion of the aflfkir must be a matter of spccu- 

[lition, for wc hear nothing more of it. The political history 

■of England, too» is, at this pointy almost a blank. Wc know 

jfrom the Privy Council Proceedings that there was some 

difficulty in the spring of 1452 in preserving friendly relations 

with Scotland in consequence of some Border outrages per- 

jKtrated by the Earl of Douglas, And this is absolutely all 

nc tight wc have on the domestic affairs of Kngland for about 

I twelvemonth after the Duke of York's oath of allegiance at 

it Paul's. I have found, however, by an examination of the 

I t The pnilion, I ihink^ mu^ have been cfTectual, fur I did aoE flad Cburrti'i 
lime *Mi the Par^n Kfi//, 10 and ;i Henry vl 
■ No»- *t4, sifi, iiJT. 
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dates of privy seals, that in July the king began a progrc 
into the west of England, which is not altogether without 
significance. He reached Exeter on the i8th, and fronil 
thence proceeded by Wells, Gloucester^ Monmouth, and!' 
Hereford to Ludlow, where he arrived on the 1 2th of August, 
and from which he returned homewards by Kenllworth and 
Woodstock, arriving at Eltham in the beginning of September. 
In October he made another circuit northwards by St. AlbuiJ; 
to Stamford, Peterborough, and Cambridge- There can 
hardly be a doubt the object of these journeys was mainly to 
conciliate those who had declared their opposition to thft 
Duke of Somerset, especially when we consider that the vi^i 
to Ludlow must have been nothing less than a visit to the 
Duke of York, York was now more than pardoned. He 
was honoured by his sovereign. 

Financially, however, we may well suppose that the duke 
was not the better of the royal visit. Perhaps also the state 
of the country did not conduce to the prosperity of grat 
landowners. At all events we find that at the end of tht 
year York was glad to pledge some pieces of jewellery to Sir 
John Fastolf for a loan of j^437, to be repaid next Mid- 
summer.^ The transaction is in every way curious, as illos- 
trating the sort of dealings in money matters which were « 
that time by no means uncommon among knights and noble- 
men- It is certainly highly characteristic of such a knights 
Sir John Fastolf, who, quite unlike the Falstaffof the drami- 
tist, instead of being always needy, was always seeking to 
increase the wealth that he had amassed by long years of 
thrift and frugality. ' 

We have had occasion to mention the historic Faslotf | 
before ; and it is time that we should now direct attention to * 
the circumstances of his private life and his connection witli I 
the Paston family. John Paston, as the reader has already 
been informed, was ultimately his executor, and to this cir- j 
cumstance may safely be attributed the preservation of fiO j 
many of his letters, most of which have certainly been handed 
down with the papers of the Paston family. Nevertheless, up - 
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Co the time at which we have now arrived wc do not find that 
he directly corresponded with any of them. We can see, 
however, that he had a high regard for John Paston's advice 
ia business, and sometimes sent letters and documents of 
iinportance by him to his agent in Norfolk, Sir Thomas 
Howes.* He seems to have been related in blood to John 
Paston's wife,' and he acknowledges Paston himself as his 
cousin in his will. From the general tenor of most of his 
letters we should certainly no more suspect him of being the 
old soldier that he actually was than of being Shakespeare's 
fat, disorderly knight. Every sentence in them refers to 
lawsuits and title-deeds, extortions and injuries received from 
others, forged processes affecting propertj-, writs of one kind 
or another to be issued against his adversaries^ libels uttered 
against himself, and matters of the like description. Altogether 
the perusal is apt to give us an impression that Sir John 
would have made an acute and able, though perhaps not very 
highmindcd, solicitor. If ever his agent. Sir Thomas Howes, 
was, or seemed to be, a little remiss in regard to some par- 
ticuUr interest, he was sure to hear of it, and yet woe to hiin 
if he did things on his own responsibility which turned out 
ifterwards to be a failure,^ Sir John was not the man to pass 
over lightly injuries done by inadvertence. 

The familiarity shown by Fastolf with all the forms and 
processes of the law is probably due not so much to the 
peculiarity of his personal character as to the fact that a 
knowledge of legal technicalities was much more widely dif- 
fused in that day than it is in ojrs. Even in the days when 
Master Shallow first made himself ridiculous to a London 
audience by claiming to be justice of the peace and coram, 
tMSiahrum, and ratolorum^ there can hardly be a doubt thai the 
knowledge of legal terms and processes was not a thing so 
entirely professional as it is now. But if we go back to an 

^ NoL 15], 159, 16], TS6t ill, 103. 

» NoTf ill* pMsagfi In Margarit PasronV letrcr (Na z2z)t— ' Yei IsuppnutSlr 
JoliD, if he vtFfp ipokcr to, would be glailHfr to hx hi^ kirfimfn Have part than 
Knngen.' And again \ — ' Asaay liim in mj name of such places ai yc Auppoac it 
mcM dear.' 
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earlier time^ the Paston letters afford a.mple evidence tlu 
every man who had property to protect, if not every wel 
educated woman also, was perfectly well versed in the ordinar 
forms of legal processes. Sir John Fastolf had a great dci 
of property to take care of, and consequently had much mofl 
occasion to make use of legal phraseology than other pcopk 
Had it been otherwise wc should hardly have had any letter 
of his at all ; for the only use of writing to him, and probabl] 
to most other people in those days, was to communis 
matters of business. 

There arc also parts of his correspondence from whi< 
might almost infer that Sir John was a merchant as well asi 
lawyer. His ships were continually passing between Londoi 
and Yarmouth, carrying on the outward voyage buildrnj 
materials for his works at Caister, and bringing home malt a 
other produce from the county of Norfolk, In two of I* 
letters we have references to his little ship The Blythi^ which 
however, was only one of several ; for, in the year 1443, h< 
obtained a licence from the Crown to keep no less than sij 
vessels in his service. These are described as of four differed 
kinds : two being what were called ' plajtes,' a third a * cw 
ship,* a fourth a 'farecoft/ and the two others ' balingers/ ra 
the carriage of goods and building materials for the use fl 
his household- These vessels were to be free from all li^d^ 
to arrest for the service of the king.^ fl^| 

The object of these building operations was the ercctSW 
a stately castle at Caister, not far from Yarmouth, the placed 
the old warrior's birth. As early as the reign of Henry v,' 
seems, he had obtained licence to fortify a dwclhrig there, *> 
strong as himself could devise' ;^ but his occupation in tin 
French wars had suspended a design which must have btf 
a special object with him all through life. The manor 
Caister had come to him by natural descent from his paterni 
ancestry ; but even during his mother's widowhood> when Sb 
John was a young man of about six-and-twenty, we find tftf 
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Jhegave up her life tenure of it to vest it entirely in her son.' 
Since that day he had been abroad with Henry v. at Agincourt 
and at the siege of Rouen, He had afterwards served in 
France under the Regent Bedford, — had taken several strong 
castles and one illustrious prisoner,' — had held the government 
of conquered districts, and had fought, generally with success 
aad glory, in almost every great battle of the period. Nor 
had he been free, even on his return to England, to go at 
once and spend the rest of his days on his paternal domains 
in Norfolk. His counsels were needed by his sovereign. 
His escperience abroad must have qualified him to give im- 
portant advice on many subjects of vital interest touching 
both France and England, and we have evidence that he was, 
tt feast occasionally, summoned to take part in the proceedings 
of the Privy Council. But now, when he was upwards of 
leventy years of age, the dream of his youth was going to be 
realised. Masons and bricUayers were busy at Caister," 
building up for him a magnificent edifice, of which the ruins 
irc at this day the most interesting feature in the neighbour- 
hood- Sadly imperfect ruins indeed they arc,^ — in some places 
t^en the foundations would seem to have disappeared, or else 
the plan of the building is not very intelligible ; but a noble 
tower still rises to a height of ninety feet, — its top possessed 
b;^ jackdaws, — and a lat^e extent of mouldered walls, pierced 
"ith loopholes and surmounted by remains of battlements^ 
Wabic the imagination to realise what Caistcr Castle must 
li^ve been when it was finished over four hundred years ago. 
A detached fragment of these ruina, too, goes by the name of 
'be Bargehouse ; and there, beneath a low-browed arch still 
''lablcj tradition reports that Sir John FascolPs barge or 
Wges would issue out on their voyages or enter on their 
^^rn home. 

According to Dawson Turner, the foundations of Caister 
'-^sde must have enclosed a space of more than six acres of 
ground.* The inventory of the furniture contained in it at 
l^istolfs death* enumerates no less than six-and-twenty 
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chambers, besides the public rooms, chapel, and offices. An 
edifice on such n scale must have been some time in building : 
— many years, we should suppose, passed away before it was 
completed. And we are not without evidence that such was 
actually the case ; for a chamber was set apart for the Lady 
Milicent, Fastolf's wife, who is believed to have died in 1446, 
and yet the works were still going on in 1453- In this latter 
year we find that John Paston was allowed to have some 
control of the building operations, and that chambers were 
to be built for him and his wife. Meanwhile it appears he 
had chosen an apartment in which to set up his coffers and 
his counting- board for the time. Possibly when he was 
able to visit Caister he may have acted as paymaster of the 
worlcs.' 

The great castle, however, was now not far from com- 
pletion ; and before the end of the following year Sir John 
Fastolf had removed from London and taken up his residence 
at Caistcr, where, with the exception of one single visit to 
the capital, he seems to have spent all the remainder of his 
days- 

We have said that very few notices are to be found of the 
interna! affairs of England in the year 1452^ subsequent to 
the Duke of York swearing allegiance at St. Paul's. But just 
about that time^ or not very long after, the aff^airs of Guicnnc 
came once more to demand the serious consideration of the 
CoundL It is true that Guiennc and Gascony were now no 
longer English possessions. Bayonne, the last stronghold, 
had been given up in the preceding August, and, the English 
forces being now expelled, all hope of recovering the lost 
provinces might well have been abandoned, but that the in- 
habitants were desirous to put themselves once more under 
the protection of the King of England- The face is that the 
Gascons, who had been three centuries under English rule, 
did not at all relish the change of masters. Under the crown 
of England they had enjoyed a liberty and freedom from 
taxation which were unknown in the dominions of Charles 
VII, ; and on the surrender of Bordeaux and Bayonne, the 

^ Nt». 114, 215, 
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French king had expressly promised to exempt ihem from 2. 
number of impositions levied elsewhere. But for this promise, 
indeed, those cities would not so readily have come to terms.^ 
Unfortunately, it was not very long before the ministers of 
Charles sought to evade its fulfilment. They represented to 
the people that for their own protection, and not for the 
benefit of the royal treasury, the imposition of a lai/f^ would 
enable the king to set a sufficient guard upon the country, 
and that the money would not in reality be taken from them, 
aa it would all be spent within the province. The English, it 
was to be feared, would not remain patient under the loss, 
not only of the provinces themselves, but also of a very 
Valuable commerce that they had hitherto maintained with 
the south of France ; for Gascony supplied England with 
winCj and was a large consumer of English wooL Hence 
there was every reason to fear that some attempt would be 
nude by the enemy to recover the lands from which he had 
been expelled, and it wa3 the interest of the inhabitants them- 
selves to provide an adequate force to ward off invasion-* 

With arguments like these the French king's officers went 
about among the people endeavouring to compel them to 
forego a liberty which had been secured to them under the 
Great Seal of France. In vain were deputations sent from 
Bordeaux and Gascony beseeching the king to be faithful to 
his promise. The petitioners were sent back with an answer 
^ng the people to submit to exactions which were required 
for the defence of the country. The citizens of Bordeaux 
*cre greatly discontented, and an embassy, headed by the 
Situr dc TEsparrc, was sent over to the King of England to 
offer him the allegiance of the lost provinces once more, on 
fe sending a sufficient fleet and army to their rescue. The 
proposal being laid before a meeting of the English Council, 
*is of course most readily agreed to ; and it was arranged 
that a fleet, under the command of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
*ould sail for the Garonne in October. On the i8th of that 
f^onth the ear! accordingly embarked with a body of 4000 or 
Jooo soldiers. The French army having withdrawn, he easily 
U > Buiii^i, 151. ■ tby^ii% 
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obtained possession of Bordeaux, and sent its captain, Oliver 
de Coctivy, a prisoner into England. Other towns thca 
readily opened their gates to the invaders, of %vhich one of tht 
principal was Castillon in Perigord ; and very soon, in apite 
of the opposition of their French governors, the greater part 
of the lost provinces had put themselves again under tht 
protection of the English,' 

The suddenness with which these things were done sccma 
for a time to have disconcerted the French king. Winter 
was now coming on, and probably nothing effective could be 
done for some time» so Charles lay maturing his plans in 
silence. As he surveyed the position at leisure, he probably 
found that any further efforts of the invaders could be checked 
with tolerable facility. France still retained possession of the 
two little towns of Bnurgcs and BlayCj which we have already 
mentioned as being the keys of Bordeaux, and also of variouJ 
other strong places in which he had been careful to leave 
A.D. i4j^ considerable garrisons. It was therefore the beginning of 
June in the following year before he took any active steps 
to expel the enemy from their conquests. He then marched 
southwards from Luslgnan, near Poitiers, and laid siege to 
Chalais in Perigord, on the borders of Saintongc. In the 
space of five days it was taken by assault. Out of a garrison 
of 1 60 men no less than half were cut to pieces. The other 
half took refuge in a tower where they still held out for a time 
in the vain hope of succours, till at last they were compelled 
to surrender unconditionally. Of the prisoners taken, such 
as were of English birth were ransomed; but as for tho« 
who were Gascons, as they had sworn fealty to Charles and 
departed from their allegiance, they were all beheaded. After 
this, one or two other ill-defended places fell into the hand? 
of the French- On the 14th July siege was laid to Castillon 
on the Dordc^ne, a position which when won gave tht 
French free navigation into the Gironde. The besieging 
army was furnished with the most perfect mechanism of war 
that the skill or science of that age could supply. It had 1 
train of artillery, with no less than 700 gunners, under the 

^ Buin, L isB-ifii, Leclcrq (in Pctitot'a Callcction), 17-3!- 
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uct of two able engineers of Paris, the brothers Bureau. 
The place was thoroughly closed in, when Shrewsbury, hearing 
of the danger in which it stood, came with haste out of 
Bordeaux with a body of 8o3 or looo horse, followed shortly 
after by 4000 or 5000 foot.^ 

At daybreak 011 the 17th, the earl came suddenly upon 
the besiegers, and succeeded without difficulty in thoroughly 
defeating a body of archers, who had been posted at an abbey 
outside the town. This detachment being completely taken 
hy surprise, was obliged ro save itself by flight, and after a 
little skirmishing, in which same 80 or [oo men were slain on 
both sides, the greater number of the Frenchmen succeeded in 
gaining a park in which the main body of the besiegers had 
entrenched themselves. Further pursuit being now un- 
necessary, the English returned to the abbey, where they were 
able to refresh themselves with a quantity of victuals which 
the French had left behind them, 'And because the said 
skirmish,' writes the French chronicler De Coussy, 'had been 
begun and was done ao early that as yet Talbot had not heard 
mass, his chaplain prepared himself to sing it there ; and for 
this purpose the altar and ornaments were got ready/ But 
this devout mtention the earl presently abandoned ; for a 
cloud of dust was seen in the distance, and it was reported to 
him that even the main body of the French were rapidly 
retreating. Immediately the earl was again on horseback, 
and as he left the abbey he was heard to say, ' 1 will hear no 
mass to-day till I have overthrown the company of Frenchmen 
in the park before me/" 

Unfortunately, ir turned out that the report of the retreat 
of the French was utterly unfounded. The cloud of dust had 
been raised by a body of horses which they had sent out of the 
camp to graze. The French army remained in its position, 
with artillery drawn up, ready to meet the earl on his advance. 
The English, nevertheless, came on with their usual shout, 
• A Talbot ! A Talbot ! St. George ! * and while their foremost 
men just succeeded for an instant in planting their standard on 
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the barrier of the French lines, they were mowed down behind 
by the formidable fire of the French artillery. Against this 
all valour was fruitless ; about 500 or 600 English lay dead in 
front ; and the French, opening the barrier of their park, 
rushed out and fought with their opponents hand to hand, 
For a while the conflict was still maintained^ with great valour 
on both sides ; but the superior numbers of the French, and 
the advantage they had already gained by their artillety, left 
very little doubt about the issue. After about 400a English- 
men had been slain in the hand-to-hand encounter, the 
remainder fled or were made prisoners. Some were able to with- 
draw into the town and join themselves to the besieged garrison ; 
others fled through the woods and across the river, in which 1 
_ , number of the fugitives were drowned- In the end the boJv 

anddcflth of the veteran Talbot was found dead upon the field, covered 
of Talbot. y/\^ wounds upon the limbs, and a great gash across the ftcc.* 
So fcU the aged warrior, whose mere name had long been 
a terror to England's enemies. By the confession of a French 
historian, who hardly seems to feel it a disgrace to his country- 
men, the archers, when they closed around him, distinctly 
refused to spare his life^ so vindictively eager were they to 
despatch him with a multitude of wounds,' Yet it must be 
owned that in this action he courted his own death, and ristted 
the destruction of a gallant army. For though he was led to 
the combat by a false report, he was certainly under no neces- 
sity of engaging the enemy when he had discovered his mlsakt, 
and he was strongly dissuaded from doing so by Thomt* 
Everingham/ But his own natural impetuosity, inflamed 
probably still more by the unreasonable taunts of the men of 
Bordeaux, who, it seems, were dissatisfied that no carter 
attempt had been made to resist the advance of the French 
king into Guienne,* induced him to stake everything on the 
issue of a most desperate and unequal conflict. 

With him there also died upon the field his eldest sofli 
Lord Lisle, his illegitimate son, Henry Talbot, Sir Edward 
Hull, and thirty other knights of England, About doubie 

^ Dc CouBij, I n, ■ Ba^D, I. 267-S. 
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that number were taken prisoners, the mosl notable of whom 
ffwjohn Piston's old persecutor, the Lord Molcyns,^ Never 
hid the English arms experienced such a disastrous overthrow. 
The Gascons nosv gave up their cause as altogether hope- 
las. A fresh army had lately marched into their country, and 
vas laying siege to several places at once towards the east of 
Bordeaux, so that It was manifest that city would soon be shut 
m by the royal forces. Castillon was no longer able to hold 
out It surrendered on the second day after Talbot's death. 
About the same time Charles in person laid siege to Cadillac, 
one of the most important places in the neighbourhood, pro- 
tected by a strong castle. The town was speedily carried by 
usaul[,and a few weeks later the castle was also talcen. Other 
places in like manner came once more into the power of the 
French king. At Fronsac an English garrison capitulated and 
WM aJlowed to leave the country, each soldier bearing in his 
hand a baton till he reached the seaside. Very soon Bordeaux 
vw the only place that held out ; nor was the defence even of 
this last stronghold very long protracted. Its surrender was 
idayed for a time only in consequence of the severity of the 
conditions on which Charles at first insisted ; but a sickness 
»hich began to ravage his camp at length inclined him to 
cktnency- On the i7lh of October the city submitted to 
Charles, the inhabitants engaging to renew their oaths of 
allegiance, and the English having leave to return in their own 
ships to England. To secure himself against their future 
return, or any fresh rebellion of the citizens. Charles caused 
to be built and garrisoned, at the expense of the latter, two 
strong towers, which were still standing at the beginning of 
tfie last century. Thus was Gascony finally lose to the Crown 
of England, 

We must now return to the domestic affairs of the king- 
fcm. Matters had been hung up, as it wcrc> in a state of 
unstable equilibrium ever since Good Friday 1452. The 
political amnesty, proceeding, as it did, from the king's own heart, 
>nd removing every stain of disloyalty from those who had 
laboured most to change his policy, helped^ in all probability, 
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to keep up A precarious state of tranquillity much longer than 
it could otherwise have been preserved. The danger of 
Cakis, too, had passed away for the nme, although it was 
always recurring at intervals so long as Henry vi, was king. 
So that, perhaps, during the latter part of the jrcar 1 452, the 
country was in as quiet a state as could reasonably have been 
expected. At least, the absence of information to the contrary 
A.D, 1453- may be our warrant for so believing. But the new year had 
no sooner opened than evidences of disaffection began to be 
Kobrn perccivcd. On the 2nd of January Robert Poyuings — the 
Pojmmgf- same who had taken a leading part in Cadc*s rebellion, and 
had, it will be remembered, saved the life of one of Sir John 
Fastolf's servants from the violence of the insuigcnts-^callcd 
together an assembly of people at Southwark, many of whom 
were outlaws. What his object was we have no distinct cvideocc 
to show- He had received the Icing s general pardon for the 
part he took in the movement under Cade ; but he had been 
obliged to enter into a recognisance of ^2000, and find six 
sureties of ^200 each, for his good behaviour; so that he, of 
all men, had best cause to beware of laying himself open 10 
any new suspicion of disloyalty. Yet it appears he not onJy 
did so by this meeting at Southwark, but that immediately 
afterwards he confederated with one Thomas Bigg of Lambeth, 
who had been one of Cade's petty captains, and having met 
with him and about thirty others at Wcsterham in Kent, tried 
to stir up a new riaing in the former scat of rebellion. Frorn 
Kent he further proceeded into Sussex, and sent letters to twc? 
persons who had been indicted of treason, urging them ic» 
come and meet him at Southwark on the last day of February ; 
*at which time and place/ says the Parliament Roll, Mht? 
same Robert Poynings gave them money, thanking them 
heartily of their good will and disposition that they were or 
unto him in time past, praying them to continue their good 
will, and to be ready and come to him at such time as he 
should give them warning/* Altogether it would appcaf 
from the record of the charge itself that nothing very seriou* 

» RoUi of Pari «. 396. Sft also rhe paRlun graiUcd U> him five jrean loftr- 
FaitHt Roil, i^ HcQ. vi> m. 11. 
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cime of this display of disafiection on the part of Poynings ; | 
bat it must at least be noted as a symptom of the times. 

Soon after this a Parliament was called. The Crown was puiiflmfct- 

in need of money \ but Somerset did not dare to convoke the 

legislature at Westminster. It met in the refectory of the j 

abbey of Reading on the 6th of March. In the absence of I 

the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Kemp, who was I 

Chancellor, the Bishop of Lincoln * opened the proceedings by I 

a speech on behalf of the king, declaring the causes of their I 

bciDg summoned ; which were merely stated to be, in general I 

tons, for the good government of the kingdom and for its I 

Outw^d defence. The necessity of sending reinforcements H 

into Gascony was not mentioned, and apparently was not H 

tJioiight of; for up to this cime the success of Shrewsbury had I 

been uninterrupted, and the French kin^ had not yet begun I 

Ms southward march. The Commons elected one Thomas I 

Thorpe as their Speaker, and presented him to the king on I 

the 8th. Within three weeks they voted a tenth and ^fteenth, I 

1 subidy of tonnage and poundage, a subsidy on wools, hides, I 

ind woolfells, and a capitation tax on aliens,— all these, H 

except the tenth and fifteenth, to be levied for the term of the H 

tng's natural life. They also ordained that every county, H 

city, and town should be charged to raise its quota towards M 

Ae levying of a body of 2o,oao archers within four months, I 

Pot these Important services they received the thanks of the I 

fcng, communicated to them by the Chancellor, and were I 

inmcdiateiy prorogued over Easter, to sit at Westminster on I 

the ijth of April-' I 

On their reassembling there, they proceeded to arrange the H 

Proportion of the number of archers which should be raised in H 

^h county, and the means by which they were to be levied. I 

, The Commons.howcver, were relieved of the charge of providing I 

7003 men of the number formerly agreed to, as 3000 were to I 

w charged upon rhe Lords and 3000 more on Wales and the I 

County palatine of Cheshire^ while an additional thousand was H 

^ Called Williainf Bi&hop of Lincoln, on ihc fleiit of Fariia/ntnl .hut hb naincwu H 

MnChrdwDTth. ■ 
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remitrtd hy the king, probably as the just proportion to be 
levied out of his own household. For the remaining ij.ooOj 
the quota of each county was then determined. But soon 
afterwards it was found that the need of such a levy was not 
so urgent as had at first been supposed, and the actiml raising 
of the men was respited for two years, provided thai no 
emergency arose requiring earlier ncai of their services.' 

'Hie possibility of their being required in Gascony after 
the success of the Earl of Shrewsbury in the preceding year, 
seems no more to have occurred to the Government, than the 
thought of sending them to Constantinople, where pos&ibly, 
had the fact been known, they might at this very time have 
done something to prevent that ancient city from falling into 
the hands of the Turks. For it was in this very year, and 
while these things occupied the attention of the English Parlia- 
ment, that the long decaying Eastern Empire was finally 
extinguished by the fall of its metropolis. 

After this, some new Acts were passed touching the pay of 
the garrison at Calais, and for the making of jetties and other 
much-needed repairs there. For these purposes large sums of 
moncywererequired,andthemodeinwhich they were to be pro- 
vided gives us a remarkable insight into thestatc of the exchequer- 
To the Duke of Somerset, as Captain of Calais, there was 
owing a sum of ^^21,648, 10s., for the wages of himself and 
his suite since the date of his appointment ; and on the dukes 
owji petition, an Act was passed enabling him to be paid, not 
immediately, but after his predecessor, Humphrey, Duke of 
Buckingham, should have received all that was due to him in 
a like capacity." The pay of the officers of Calais, it would 
thus appear, but that it seems to have been discharged by the 
Captain for the time being out of his own resources, must at 
this time have been more than two years in arrear. If such 
was the state of matters, we gain some light on the causes 
which induced Somerset, after his loss of Normandy, to add 
to his unpopularity by accepting a post of so much respon- 
sibility as the Captainship of Calais. He was one of the few 
men in England whose wealth was such that he could afford to 
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mut for his money ; and he was coo responsible for the rotten 
gcwernment which had led to such financial results to give any 
other man a post in which he would certainly have found cause 
of dissatisfaction. 

It was necessary, however, to provide ready money for the 
repairs and the wages of the garrison from this time> and it 
was accordingly enacted that a half of the fifteenth and tenth 
iteady voted should be immediately applied to the one object, 
and a certain proportion of the subsidy on wools to the other. 
At the same time a new vote of half a fifteenth and tenth 
idditionaJ was found necessary to meet the extraordinary 
tspenditure, and was granted on the 2nd of JuJy,^ 

This grant being announced by the Speaker to the king, 
who was then sitting in Parliament, Henry thanked the 
Commons with his own mouth, and then commissioned the 
chancellor. Cardinal Kemp, to prorogue the assembly; alleging 
u his reasons the consideration due to the ^eal and attendance 
of the Commons, and the king's own intention of visiting 
different parts of his kingdom for the suppression of various 
fnalpractices. *The king, also/ he added, 'understood that 
there were divers petitions exhibited in the present Parliament 
to which no ajiswer had yet been returned, and which would 
acquire greater deliberation and leisure than could now con<' 
leniently be afforded, seeing that the autumn season was at 
^d, in which the Lords were at liberty to devote themselves 
"a hunting and sport, and the Commons to the gathering in 

their harvests,' As these weighty matters, whatever they 
^'cre, required loo much consideration to be disposed of before 
harvest-time, wc might perhaps have expected an carLer day 

be fixed for the reasaembling of the legislature than that 

■hich was actually then announced. Perhaps, also, we might 

bave expected that as the Parliament had returned to West- 

Junscer, it would have been ordered to meet there again when 

it renewed its sittings. But the king, or his counsellors, were 

of a different opinion ; and the Parliament was ordered to 

meet again on the I3th of November at Reading, 

Long before that day came^ calamities of no ordinary kind 
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had overtaken both king and nation. About the beginning 
of August.' news must have come to England of the defeat 
and death of the Earl of Shrewsbury ; and Somerset at EasC 
was quickened into action ^vhen it was too kte. Great pre- 
parations were made for sending an army into Guienne. when 
Guicnne was already all but entirely lost. It is true the 
Government were aware of the danger in which Talbot stood 
for want of succours, at least as early as the 14th of July ; 
even then they were endeavouring to raise money by way of 
loan, and to arrest ships and sailors. But it is evident that 
they had slept too long in false security, and when they were 
for the first time thoroughly awake to the danger, the disaster 
was so near at hand that it could not possibly have been 
averted.^ 

The King's Prostfatlon 

Whether it was in any degree owing to this national 
calamity, — in which case, the impression made by the event 
may well have been deepened by the knowledge that it wa* 
attributed to the remissness of Somerset, — or whether !t was 
due endrely to physical or other causes quite unconnected 
The king with public affairs, in August the king fell ill at ClarendoD^ 
**^'' ''^" and began to exhibit symptons of mental derangement.^ Tvo 
months later an event occurred in which, under other circum- 
stances, he could not but have felt a lively interest. After 
eight years of married life, the queen for the first time borC 
him a child. It was a son and received the name of Edward 1 
but for a long time afterwards the father knew nothing of the 
event- So entirely were his mental faculties in abeyance, that 
it was found impossible to communicate to him the newi 
The affairs of his kingdom and those of hi» family were for 
the time equally beyond his comprehension, 

t ^ It appcan not ro have been icnovm on the 4Ch of Auguf^t. Stevpnvit^t JVTj 

3 Nlcola<B Privy Coancii PreacJingi^ vi. 151-+. "55-7- Stcvcnson't Wart, d. 

J" W. Wore. In an almanac oK that time I find rhf following noic, irhich ditt* 
the bfgmnjng of the ting'a illness on tbc loih of AuEtwt:-'' In nocte S. tiiirtntii 
RFXinfLrmJUur ct cantinuavii usque ad Circumdsianrni Ariiii 1455, ia p_ . . /(|)Ct 
word lUiinTeLligihJc al Ihr end), ma. Kcg, 13, C. 1. 
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The failure of royalty to perform any of its functions, 
however weakly they might have been performed before, was 
1 crisis that had not occurred till now- A heavier rcspon- 
ability lay with Somerset and the Councils who could not 
opcct that acts done by their own authority would meet with 
dw same respect and recognition as those for which they had 
ban able to plead the direct sanction of their sovereign. And 
DOW they had to deal with a factious world, in which feuds 
between powerful families had already begun to kindle a 
duigeroua conflagration. In the month of August, probably 
of & year before this^ Lord Thomas IVevill, a son of the Earl 
oTSalisburyf married a niece of Lord Cromwell at Tattersall 
in Lincolnshire, After the wedding the carl returned into 
Yorkshire^ when^ having reached the netghbourhoDd of York, 
Koine disturbance arose between his retainers and those of 
Lord Egremont, son of the Earl of Northumberland,^ As to 
Ac cause of the dispute we are left entirely ignorant; but 
it grew into a serious quarrel between the Nevills and the 
Percys, The chief maintainers of the feud were, on the 
one side. Sir John Nevill, a younger son of the Earl of 
Eilisbury, and on the other Lord Egremont, Both parties 
Were repeatedly summoned to lay their grievances before the 
Council ; but the most peremptory letters and mandates had 
Hiherto been ineffectual. Illegal gatherings of people on 
cither side continued in spite of every prohibition ; and the 
whole north of England seems to have been kept in continual 
disorder.' 

The case was not likely to be improved when the source of 
lU legal authority was paralysed. And yet so bad waa the 
state of matters before, that the king's illness, instead of being 
in aggravation of the evil, positively brought with it some 
perceptible relief- The Council were no longer able to avoid 
calling in the aid of one whose capacity to rule was as in- 

I disputable as his birth and rank. A Great Council was 
summoned for the express purpose of promoting ' rest and 
y union betwixt the lords of this land ' ; and according to the 
I usage in such cases, every peer of the realm had notice to 

^^K 1 V. Ware- ' NLcoWfr Pri-v} Cou/iti! ProteetSngJt Vi, i^-z, 147-9, 
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attend. Gladly^ no doubt, would Somerset have omitted to 
send such notice to his rival; and it seems actually to have 
been the case that no summons was at first sent to the Dulcc 
of York. But afterwards the error wis rectified, and Yoric 
being duly summoned, came up to Westminster and took his 
scat at the Council-table ^ on the 2 1 st of November. Before 
taking part in the proceedings, however, he addressed himself 
to the lords then assembled^ declaring how he had come up 
in obedience to a writ of privy seal, and was ready to ofier 
his best services to the king ; but as a previous order had 
been issued, hy what authority he could not say, to certain 
old councillors to forbear from attending the king's councils 
in future, he required that any such prohibition might be 
removed. This was unanimously agreed to, and the govern- 
ment of England was at once restored to a free and healthy 
condition,* 

The Duke of Somerset was not present at this meeting of 
the Council. He doubtless saw too clearly the storm gather- 
ing against him. To his former responsibility for the loss of 
Normandy was now added further responsibility for the loss 
of Guienne, The accusations against him were accordingly 
renewed ; but they were taken up this time, not by York but 
by the Duke of Norfolk. A set of articles of impeachment 
was drawn up by the latter, to which Somerset made some 
reply, and was answered again by Norfolk. The accuser 
then pressed the matter further, urging that the loss of Nor- 
mandy and of Guienne should be made a subject of criminal 
inquiry according to the laws of France ; and that other 
misdemeanours charged upon him should be investigated 
according to the modes of procedure in England. Finally, 
lest his petition should be refused by the Council, Norfolk 
desired that it might be exempliiied under the king's Great 
Seal, protesting that he felt it necessary, for his own credit, 
that what he had done in the matter should be known as 
widely as possible.* 

^ Nkolai'* Frny Coumril Pr^cittHngSj v'k iSj-j, 

* FairKt Xo/fj yt Hen. Vi. m, lO. Set AppendiK to thia IntrtKiucFioo. 

' No. 330, 
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Id the end it was determined that the Duke of Somerset 
AaM be arrested and committed to the Tower, This resolu- 
tion was carried into effect a little before Christmas, and the 
difirent lords retired during the festive season to their own 
coimlry quarters. But all who had given their votes against 
Somerset knew well that they stood in considerable danger. 
The battle that he had lost would have to be fought over 
^in with the queen, who now put in a claim to be intrusted 
ifith the entire government of the kingdom. Every man of 
Somerset's party got his retainers in readiness, and while other 
lords were out of town, the harbinger of the Duke of Somer- 
set secured for his company all the lodgings that were to be got 
in Thames Street, Mark Lane, St. Katherinc'Sj and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tower. The Duke of Norfolk was warned 
ty a faithful servant to beware of parties in ambush on his 
*ay to London. Everything clearly showed that the faction 
which had been dispossessed of power had sanguine hopes of 
tcinstating themselves at an early opportunity,' 

And this, it is probable, they might have done with the 
greatest possible ease, were it not that the king's loss of his 
feciatHes was so complete and absolute that it was impossible, 
^J any means whatever, to obtain a semblance of acting upon 
ius authority- About New Year's Day, when the new-born A.n, 1*5+. 
phncc was conveyed to Windsor, the Duke of Buckingham 
*0ok the child in his arms and presented him to the king, 
^seeching him to give him a fathers blessing. Hcru"y 
f^tarned no answer. The duke remained some time with The king 
the child in the king's presence, but could not extract from"?|J"* 
[JIT!! the slightest sign of intelligence. The i^ueen then came 
"!> ind taking the infant in her arms, presented him to his 
"tt^cr, with the same request that the duke had made before 
'^^f* But ail their efforts were in vain ; the king continued 
"imb» and showed not the slightest perception of what they 
*cre doing, except that for one moment only he looked upon 
^Jic babe^ and then cast down his eyes again,* 

There were no hopes, therefore, that the king himself 
*Duld interfere in any way to protect his favourites in the 
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Every mail Councilp Every man felt it necessary to see to his own 
htmLi^ security. The l^rd Chancellor himself, Cardinal Kemp, 
' commanded all his servants to be rcadv, with bow and 
arrows, sword and buckler, crossbows, and all other habili- 
ments of war, to await upon the safeguard of his person." 
The Duke of Buckingham caused to be made ' 2ooo bends 
with knots — to what intent,' said a cautious observer, ' men 
may construe as their wits wiU give them.' Further from the 
court, of course, the old disturbances were increased, ' The 
Duke of Exeter, in his own person, hath been at Tuxforth 
beside Doncaster, in the north country, and there the Lord 
Egrcmont met him, and the two be sworn together, and the 
duke is come home again.' The Earl of Wiltshire and the 
Lord Bonvile made proclamations in Somersetshire, olfering 
sixpence a daj^ to every man that would serve them ; and these 
fwo noblemen, along with the Lords Beaumont, Poynings, 
Clifford, and Egrcmont, were preparing to come up to Lon- 
don each with as strong a body of followers as he could 
possibly muster.* 

The Duke of York and his friends on their side did the 
same ; and it was high time they should, otherwise the machina- 
tions of Somerset would certainly have been their ruin. The 
latter had spies in every great household, who reported to him 
everything that could be construed to the disadvantage of hii 
Th<r^ Dukp opponents. Among York's private enemies, moreover, was 
Thomas Thorpe, Speaker of the House of Commons, who was 
also a Baron of the Exchequer. In the former capacity hit 
fimcdons had been for some time suspended ; for Parliament, 
which had been prorogued to the I2th November at Readings 
only met on that day to be prorogued again to the iiui 
February, in consequence of the mortality which prevailed in 
the town. Meanwhile^ in Michaelmas term, the Duke of 
York took an action of trespass against him in his own Court 
of Exchequer, and a jury had awarded damages to the amount 
of £ looo. On this judgment was given that he should be 
committed to the Fleet till the damages were paid, and in the 
Fleet the Speaker accordingly remained till the next meeting 

* No. J55. 
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of Parliament.^ In his confinement he was now busily 
employed in drawing up a bill of articles against the Duke 
of York, which doubtlcas, with the aid of a little favour at 
Court, would have been highly serviceable to the cause of 
Somerset-' 

The legal proceedings of which Thorpe was a victim appcnr 
doubtless to have been connected with party politics. His son 
inJ heir, Roger Thorpe^ at the beginning of the reign of 
Henry vii. procured an Act of Parliament in his favour, 
showing that both he and his father had suffered injustice in 
the cause of the House of Lancaster, and that the Duke of 
York's action of trespass against hts father was owing to his 
having arrested, at the king's command, 'certain harness and 
other habiliments of war of the said duke's.' ' No doubt this 
must have been the case, but was the king's commar:d con- 
stitutional ? Or was it, perhaps, only the command of 
Somerset given in the kings name? An agent had no right 
to obey an unconstitutional order. 

About the 25th of January the Duke of York was expected 
in London, accompanied by a select body of men of his house- 
hold retinue. With him came his son, the Earl of March, at 
this time not quite twelve years old ; to whom, nevertheless, a 
separate household had already been assigned by his father, and 
consequently another company marched in the name of the 
Earl of March. These, however, were sent forward a little in 
advance. Along with the Duke of York there also came up, 
or was expected to come^ his powerful friend the Earl of 
Warwick, who, besides the retinue by which he was attended, 
waa to have a thousand men awaiting his arrival in London. 
Even these noblemen and their companies formed a most 
powerful confederacy. But there were two other great 
personages besides who travelled with them on the same road, 
whose sympathy and co-operation with York at this time no 
reader would have conjectured. The king's two half-brothers, 
the Earls of Richmond and Pembroke, were expected to reach 
London in the duke's company; and they, too, had wisely 
token with them a good number of followers, for, notwith- 

' RaiU o/Farl. v. nl-g, * Na. i35- ' ^o^' 'jf fori, vi, 135. 
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Standing their relation to the Crown, it was thought Dot 
unlikely that they would be arrested on their arrival,^ 

In short, the continuance of the king's Infirmity had now 
rendered it clear to every man that unless the Council were 
willing to comply with the Queen's demands^ and yield up to 
her the uncontrolled management of public affairsj the govern- 
ment of the kingdom muse be placed in the hands of the Duke 
of York. And yet some little time was necessarily allowed to 
pass before any special powers could be intrusted to him. 
Parliament was not to sit again till the nth February, and 
Reading was still the place where it was appointed to assemble. 
The Earl of Worcester, who filled the office of Lord Treasurer, 
was commissioned to go down to Reading, and cause it to 
adjourn from the i ith to the 14th of the month, to meet that 
day at Westminster, Meanwhile a commission was granted 
to the Duke of York to act as the king's lieutenant on its 
reassembling * 
p^rliaraeQi On the 14th, accordingly^ the Houses met in the royal 
^^ ^^^ palace of Westminster ; but the Commons were without a 
^'" " Speaker, and another of their members, by name Walter Raylc, 
was also undergoing imprisonment, from what cause does not 
appear. The Commons, therefore, before proceeding to busi- 
ness, demanded of the King and the Lords Spiritual aJid 
, Temporal, that their ancient privileges should be respected, 
and their Speaker and the other member liberated. The case 
was taken into consideration by the Peers on the following 
day, when it was explained by the Duke of York's counsel that 
the Speaker had a few months before gone to the house of 
Robert Ncvill, Bishop of Durham, and there taken away 
certain goods and chattels belonging to the duke against his 
will ; that for this he had been prosecuted in the Court of 
Exchequer, as it was a privilege of that court that its officen 
in such cases should not be sued before any other tribunal ; 
that a jury had found him guilty of trespass, and awarded to the 
duke damages of ^ looo and J^ lo costs. Speaker Thorpe had 
accordingly been committed to the Fleet for the tine due to 
the king. The proceedings against him had not been taken 

» Nd. 115, ' RotL nf ParL V. lyZ'^. 
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daring the sitting of ParJiament, and it was urged that if he 
atiouM be released by privilege of Parliament a great wrong 
ffoald be done to the duke. It was 3 delicate question of 
constitutional la>v, and the Lords desired to have the opinion 
of the judges. But the chief justices, after consultation with 
their brethren, answered, in the name of the whole body» that 
ii was beyond their province to determine matters concerning 
th privilege of Parliament ; * for this high court of Parlia- 
fpcrt,* they said, "is so high and mighty in his nature that it 
may make law, and Chat that is law it may make no law ; and 
the determination and knowledge of the privilege beiongcth to 
the Lords of the Parliament, and not to the Justices/ Never- 
theless, as to the accustomed mode of procedure in the lower 
couns, the Judges remarked that in ordinary cases of arrest a 
prisoner was frequently liberated on a writ of supersedeas to 
Oublc him to attend the Parliament ; but no general writ of 
^medeas, to surcease all processes, could be allowed ; '- for if 
there should be, it should seem that this high court of Parlia- 
ment, that ministereth all justice and equity, should let the 
process of the common law, and so it should put the party 
complainant without remedy, for so much as actions at the 
^nunon law be not determined in this high court of Parlia- 
ment;^ 

From this carefully considered reply it was clear to the 

tords that they were at least nowise bound to interfere in 

whilf of the imprisoned Speaker, unless they considered the 

'*'>crties of Parliament likely to be prejudiced by the circum- 

sfanccs of his particular case. It was accordingly decided that 

'^t should remain in prison, and that the Commons should be 

directed to choose another Speaker, This they did on the 

foUowing day, and presented Sir Thomas Charleton to the 

lord Chancellor as their new representative; who being 

accepted by that functionary in the name of the king, both 

Houses at once proceeded to business. ' 

A month later the Commons came before the Duke of 
York, as the king's lieutenant, with two very urgent petitions. Defence of 
The first related to the defence of Calais and the safeguard of <-'»]^«- 

■ Koi6 of Fori. v. 339-4JD. ' Ibid, a+o, 
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the sea. Notwithstanding the very liberal grants which had 
already been voted by this Parliament, Calais was still in 
daiiger, and the sea was still very insufficiently protected; 
insomuch that the Lord Chancellor had told the House of 
Commons £40,000 would be required to obviate very serious 
penis. The Commons were very naturally alarmed ; a modern 
House of Commons would have been indignant also. They 
had in the preceding year voted no less than ^9300 for Calais, 
partly for repairs and partly for making jetties, besides all the 
sums voted for the pay of the garrison and the tonnage and 
poundage dues, which ought to have been applied to general 
purposes of defence. They therefore humbly petitioned to be 
excused from making any further grants; *for they cannot, 
may not, ne dare not make any mo grants^ considered the 
great poverty and penury that be among the Commons of this 
land, for whom they be comen at this time ; and that thia 
their excuse might be enacted in this high court of Parliament,' 
The money already voted was evidently conceived to be some-^ 
where, and was considered to be quite sufficient to do the 
work required; so the Commons were told in reply by my 
Lord Chancellor the Cardinal, ' that they should have good 
and comfortable answer, without any great delay or tarrying/ * 
The second petition was that ' a sad and wise Coundl ' 
might be established, *of the right discreet and wise lords and 
other of this land, to whom all people might have recourse for 
ministering justice, equity, and righteousness; whereof they 
have no knowledge as yet.' The Duke of York was only the 
king's lieutenant in ParLament. With the assent of the Great J 
Council he could prorogue or dissolve it and give the royal 
assent to any of its acts. But the business of the nadon 
imperatively required that some smaller body of statesmen! 
should be intrusted with more general powers. Even before 
the king's illness the constitution of some such body had been 
promised to the Parliament at Reading as a thing contemplated 
by the king himself;^ and it was now more necessary 
ever. The only problem was how to confer upon 
authority that could not be disputed. 

' Rcilj t/ Pari. y. 140, ' I6iJ. i+i- 
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But while the Lords arc takl^ig thta point into considera- 
tion, we invite the reader's attention to a piece of private 

liistory, 

A few years before the date at which we have now arrived, ThomM 
MIC Thomas Denyes, a trusted servant of the Earl of Oxford, ^^•''7"- 
5ftms to have caused his master some little inconvenience by 
Ming in love with a lady who resided in the neighbourhood 
of Norwich. We regret that we cannot inform the reader who 
siie was. All that we know is that her Christian name was 
Agnes, which was at that time popularly corrupted into 
Anneys and frequently confounded with Anne, and that she 
was an accjuainlance of John Paston's. With John Paston, 
accordingly, the carl thought it best to communicate, and in 
doing so earned for himself the heartfelt gratitude of Dcnyes 
cy one of those small but truly gracious acts which reveal to us 
witer than anything else the secret of the power of the English 
ariflocracy. The lady seems not to have given her admirer 
any great encouragement in his suit. She had property of her 
^^ worth 500 marks, and could have had a husband in 
Norfolk with land of 100 marks value, which was more than 
Denyes could offer her. But the Earl of Oxford requested 
John Paston to intercede with her in behalf of her wooer, 
promising her that if the marriage took effect the Earl would 
ahow himself liberal to them both. He further ofFered^ if it 
*'ould be any satisfaction to her, to go himself into Norfolk 
^'id visit her.' 

This intercession was eifcctual, and the lady became the 
*ife of Thomas Denyes. It was a triumph of love and 
ambition to a poor dependant on a great earL But with 
Woease of wealth, as others have found in all ages, Denyes 
experienced an increase of anxieties and of business also> A 
*Uit in Chancery was commenced against him and his wife by 
* gentleman of the name of Ingham, who considered himself to 
"^ve a claim on the lady 3 property for a considerable sum of 
'^ojiey. Ingham*5 son Walter was active in procuring the 
'^iPfta. But Denyes, strong, as he believed, in a great lord's 
'^Vourj conceived a plan by which he might either interrupt the 
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aujt or revenge it on the person of Walter Ingham- On the 
nth of January 1454 — just about the time the queer ani 
Buckingham were making those vain attempts to introduce 
his child to the notice of the unhappy king — when, conse- 
quently, it was still uncertain whether York or Somcnet 
would have the rule, and when lawless persons all over L^ic 
country must have felt that there was more than usual 
immunity for bad deeds to be hoped for.^Thomas Denyes 
wrote a letter in the name of the Earl of Oxford to Walter 
Ingham, requiring his presence at the earl's mansion at 
Wivenhoe, in Essex, on the 13th. Thislettcr reached Ingham 
at DunsCon, in Norfolk, and he at once set out in obedience to 
the summons. But as he was ncaring his destination, on tht 
12th, he was waylaid by a party in ambush hired by Dcnyes, 
who beat him so severely upon the head, legs^ and back thai 
he was maimed for life, and compelled to go on crutches for 
the rest of his days. Ingham complained of the outrage to the 
Lord Chancellor, Cardinal Kemp, who sent a sergeant-at-arms 
to arrest Dcnycs at Lincoln's Inn ; but he at first refused to 
obey the arrest. Shortly afterwards, however, he was com- 
mitted to the Fleet prison ; and Ingham, with the favour of 
the cardinal and the Earl of Oxford, who utterly repudiated 
the act of his dependant, presented a petition to Parliament 
that he should not be admitted to bail or mainprise until he hid 
been tried for the outrage and all actions between him and 
Ingham had been fully discussed and settled.^ 

The Earl of Oxford seems to have been thoroughlj' 
incensed, and not without reason, against a servant who had 
so abused his trust. Cardinal Kemp, as chancellor, was aoC 
less righteously indignant; and a bill was actually passed 
through the House of Peers in accordance with the prayer of 
Ingham's petition. Yet it is difficult to understand why the 
punishment of the wrong committed was not left to the 
operation of ordinary criminal law. The case^ perhaps, 
affected coo seriously the honour of a nobleman, and the 
discretion to be allowed to a retainer. But whatever ma/ 
have been the cause, poor Denyes now becomes positively a"i 

1 Noa. 458, 135. 
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ot^ccC for compassion — all the more so because his chief feeling 

in the matter was not a selfish otic. Besides imprisoning Dcnyes Dpny« 
himself in the Fleet, the cardinal and the Earl of Oxford threw ="^ ^» 
his wife into the Counter, and afterwards sent her to Newgate, I^i^n" 
where the suffered the discomforts of a gaol apart from her 
husband, although she was then with child. ' Which standeth 
too nigh mine heart,' is the brief expression in which he 
conveys his tcelings to John Paston, while apparently he was 
expecting to hear that his wife was either dead or prematurely 
delivered ; for the treatment she had met with brought on the 
pains of labour long before the right time had comcn Denycs, 
Kowever, made friends with the warden of the Fleet prison, 
who contrived in some manner to make interest for her with 
her gaoler, so that afterwards she was rather better treated, and 
at last admitted to bail.' 

Poor Denyes was in dread of still further evils arising out of 
the case when he wrote these facts to John Paston. The bill 
against him had already passed through the Lords^ and he was 
in fear that it might pass through the Commons also, which we 
afterwards learn that it did not.^ His adversary, moreover, 
was bent upon revenge; 'for Ingham,' he said, * licth, beside 
that, to take away my wife's daughter out of Westminster,' to 
make an end of my wife if he can, and also to arrest my 
servants* that 1 dread that she nor I shall have no creature to 
attend us ne help us; afid such malice have I never heard of 
here before. And it is told me that beside that they will 
despoil, if any good they can find of mine in Norwich or 
Norfolk, and imprison my servants there/ All this he 
urgently implored Paston to prevent to the best of his ability. 
And it must be said that John Paston, although he considered 
himself little bound to Denyes, except in so far as he had pro- 
moted his marriage at the Earl of Ox/ord's solicitation, on this 
occasion stood his friend. He wrote a letter to the carl 
urgently interceding for the unhappy wife; and though it 



* No. 1^5. ' No, 144. 
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seems probable the letter that he first wrote was not actually 
sent, we may fairly presume that he either devised a second to 
Che same effect, or used his influence otherwise to the same end. 
Certain it is that he made some effort for which Denyes was 
beyond measure grateful.^ 

'The cardinal is dead and the king is relieved/ Such were 
the last words of a postscript which Denyes apfKrndcd to hia 
first melancholy letter, complaining of his own and his wife's 
imprisonment, A rumour apparently had been spread that the 
king's health was beginning to improve ; for which, as we shall 
see, there was very little foundation- But it was perfecdy true 
that Cardinal Kemp, Archbishop of Canterbury and Chancellor 
of England, was dead. Little as we know, beyond a few broad 
facts of his career, whereby to judge his real character and 
aims, it is certain that he was an accomplished statesman, A 
follower originally of Cardinal Beaufort, — the man who of all 
others could serve two masters, Rome and England, with the 
least degree of repugnance, and of whom the best that can be 
said is, that he never scrupled to betray the former in what 
appeared to be the interest of the latter, ~Kcmp was, perhaps, 
as honest a specimen of the political churchman as an essenti^y 
bad system could produce. The clergy, however, were really 
needed as statesmen; few laymen had the abitity, Icarnine, or 
education to enable them to do the essential work of the 
nation ; and Kemp was one who had gained for himselfj by 
his own talents, the highest j>osition to which a subject could 
aspire in England, not only in the realm but in the Church, 

Thus, at a time when the functions of royalty itself were 
suspended, the chancellor^ the official keeper of the king*s 
conscience, was suddenly taken away ; and in him Engbjid 
also lost her primate, always one of the most important 
members of the Council. The formation of a governing 
Council was now more important than ever ; but the most 
pressing questions of all were the appointment of a new 
chancellor and of a new archbishop. Who was to take upon 
himself to nominate either the one or the other ? The queen's 
modest claim to be invested with the functions of her husband 
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had not been listened to by the Lords ; but the powers as yet 
conferred upon the Duke of York were only to represent the 
king in Parliament. 

It was upon the 19th of March that the Commons had 
pressed their petition for the establishment of a Council. 
Cardinal Kemp died on the 2lnd, On the ajrd the Lords 
appointed twelve of their number as a deputation, headed by 
Waynflete, Bishop of Winchesterj to ride to Windsor and 
endeavour, if possible, to lay the state of matters before the 
king. Their instructions were drawn up in six articles, but 
only two were to be communicated to the king if chey found 
him unable to pay atteniion to what was said. These two were 
a mere assurance of anxiety to hear of his recovery, and that 
the Lords, under the presidency of the duke as his lieutenant, 
were using their best discretion in the affairs of the nation. If 
any response were made to these two articles, the deputation 
was then to tell him of the death of Cardinal Kemp, and ask to 
know his pleasure who should be the new archbishop and who 
should be appointed chancellor. They were to say that for 
the security of the Cireat Seals (there were at this time no less 
than three Great Seals used in the Chancery)^ the Lords had 
caused them to be produced in Parliament^ and after being 
seen by all the Lords they were enclosed in a coffer sealed by 
a number of the Peers present, and then laid up in the 
Treasury, Finally, they were to ask the king's mind touching 
the cstabLshmcnt of a Council, telling him how much it was 
desired by the Commons, and suggesting the names of certain 
Lords and persons whom it was thought desirable to appoint 
as Councillors, All these matters, however, were to be 
communicated only to the king in the strictest privacy,' 

The deputation returned two days after with a report of 
the total failure of their mission. They had waited on the 
king at Windsor just after he had dined, but codd get from 
him no answer nor sign that he understood their message. 
The Bishop of Winchester then told the king that the Lords 
had not dined, and that after they had they would wait on him 

1 Nitolu's Frvuy Cottndl Procttdijigit vol. ri. piefacct pp. clxxflii,-ix. 
» RalU of Far-!, ifc-i. 
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aga!in. After dinner accordingly they were again with him, 
and tried all they could to elicit an answer ; but the king was 
flpccchlcaa. They then proposed that he should go into another 
room, and he was led between two men into his bedchannbcr. 
A third and last effort was then made to rouse him by every 
expedient that could be imagined ; and when HI else ^ed, a 
question was put to him which involved no more than a simple 
yes or no. Was it his Highness's pleasure that they should 
wait on him any longer? A long pause was allowed in the 
hope that any mere physical difficulty might be overcome. A 
feint nod, even a shake of the head, would have been regarded 
with some degree of satisfaction. But it was all in vain. 
* They could have no answer, word nc sign ; and therefore 
with sorrowful hearts, came their way.' ^ 

It was now clear that the highest constitutional authori^ 
resided for the time in the Lords Spiritual and TcmponJ. 
The reader, imbued with modern notions of the power and 
prestige of the House of Commons, may possibly think that 
their votes, too, should have been considted in the formation 
of a Government. Such a view^ however, would be radically 
erroneous. The influence which the House of Commons has 
in later times acquired — an ini^uence so great that, at times 
unhappily. Acts are even passed by Peers against their own 
sense of right and justice, in deference to the will of the 
Lower Chamber — is a thing not directly recognised by the 
constitution, but only due to the control of the national purse- 
strings. Strictly speaking, the House of Commons is not a 
l^islatLve body aC all, but only an engine for voting supplies. 
The Peers of the realm* in Partiamcnc or out of Farliajnent, 
are, according to the constitution, the sovereign's privileged 
advisers. A king may^ no doubt, at any time call to &m 
what other councillors he pleases, and the prerogative of the 
Lords may lie dormant for a very long period of time ; but 
the Peers of the realm have, individually or in a body, a right 
to tender their advice upon affairs of state, which belongs to 
no other class in the community. 

On the a7th of March, therefore— two days after the 
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report of the deputation that had seen the Icing at Windsor — 
the Lords took the first step towards the establishment of 
order and government, by electing Kichard, Dulce of York, as The Diike 
Protector and Defender of the realm. The title of Protector ?^ ^"^ 
essentially implied an interim administrator during a period 
when the king, by legai or physical incapacity, was unable to 
exercise his regal functions in person. A Protector's tenure 
of power was therefore always limited by the clause quamdiu 
Regi placereL It was terminable by the king himself the 
moment he found himself able to resume the actual duties 
of royalty. Even a protectorship like that of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, instituted in consequence of the king 
being an infant, was terminated before the royal child was 
eight years old by the act of his coronation. The crowned 
and anointed infant became a king indeed, and therefore no 
longer required the services of a Protector ; so from that day 
Duke Humphrey had ceased to wield any authority except 
that of an ordinary member of the Council, But, indeed, 
even during his protectorship, his powers were greatly cir- 
cumscribed ; and it had been expressly decided by the Council 
that he was not competent to perform an act of state without 
the consent of a majority of the other Lords. Richard, 
therefore, knowing that his powers would be limited, was 
most anxious that his responsibility should be accurately 
deiined, that no one might accuse him thereafter of having 
exceetled rhe just limits of his authority. He delivered in a 

nicr containing certain articles, of which the first was as 
OW3 : — 

*Howbeii that I am not sufficient of myself, of wisdom, cunnings 
nor ability, la cake upon me ihac worthy name of Protector and De- 
fender of this land, nor the charge thereto a p pertain ing, whcreunto it 
hath liked you, my Luids, to call^ name, ajiJ desire mc unworthy 
thereunto ^ — under prutestation, if 1 shall a-pply me to the performing 
of your uid desire, and at your instance taltc upon mCf with your 
■upportation, the said name :ind chnrge^ I desire and pray you that in 
this present Parliament and by authority thereof it be cnaeled, that of 
yourself and of your free and mere dhposiifon, yc desire, name and call 
me to the said name and charge, and thai of any presumption of my- 
udF, T take cKem not upon me, hut only of the dje and humble 
VOL, I. — K J4J 
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obciEUUicc ihat 1 owe to do unto the kJng^ our mDSt dread ajid Scvc^ 
reign I^rd, vi6 co you the Peerage of ihh land^ in whom by tht 
occasion of the infirmity of our said Sovereign Lord, resicth the 
erercise of his authority, whose noble commandmenn I am a& rady 
to perform and obey as any his li«ge man aJive ; and at such time as 
It shall plca^ our blessed Creator to restore his noble person lo health' 
fill dispaaiiion, it shall hlce you &o to declare and notify to hi& 
grace 



»i 



good 



In reply to this, it was put on record that it was 'thought 
by the Lords that the said Duke desireth that of his great 
wisdom for his discharge.' And they, too, for their own 
justification, resolved that an Act should be made according 
to a precedent during the king's minority, setting forth that 
they themselves, from the sheer necessity of the case, had been 
compelled to take upon themselves the power of nominating 
a Protector. So jealous were the Lords of anything liJce 
an invasion of the royal prerogative ! 

Further, the duke required that the Lords would aid hun 
cordially in the execution of his duties and would exactly 
define such powers and Hbcrties as they meant him to exercise ; 
that they would arrange what salary he should receive ; and 
that all the Lords Spiritual and Temporal belonging to the 
King's Council would agree to act in the Councils of the 
Protector. These matters being at length satisfactorily ad- 
justed, the duke was formally created Protector by patent on 
the 3rd of April. It was, however, at the same time provided 
by another patent that the office should devolve on the king s 
son as soon as he came of age.^ After this, five Lords were 
appointed to have the keeping of the sea against the king's 
cmcmies, and in addition to the subsidies already voted by 
Parliament for that object, a loan, amounting in all to £ lOoo, 
was levied upon the different seaports." This was but light 
taxation, and was no doubt cheerfully submitted to> The 
good town of Bristol, we know, did more than it was asked; 
for Sturmyn, the Mayor, fitted out a stately vessel e)cpressly 
for the war.* Evidcndy there were zeal and patriotism in the 
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cotintry whenever there was a government that could make I 

good U3C of them, ' 

And there was real need of that patriotism ; for the Cabi? 
French were again threatening Calais. They also made a ^e^° '" 
descent in great force on the isles of Jersey and Guernsey, ™^"' 
Sut were deleatcd by the valour and loyalty of the inhabitants, 
vho killed or took prisoners no less than five hundred of | 
ihcir assailants.^ A Council was called to meet at West- I 
minster on the 6th of May, to take measures for the defence I 
of Calais,' the result of which and of further deliberations on I 
the subject was seen in the appointment of the Duke of York I 
as captain or governor of the town, castle, and marches. This I 
office was granted to him by patent on the iBth of July,* but I 
he only agreed to undertake it, as he had done the Protector- I 
ship, subject to certain express conditions to which he obtained I 
the assent of the Lords in Parliament. Among these was I 
one stipulation touching his remuneration, in which he affirms I 
that he had served the king formerly at his own cost in the J 
important offices he had filled in France and In Ireland, so I 
that owing to non-payment of his salary, he had been obliged I 
to sell part of hia inheritance and pawn plate and jewels which I 
»ere still unredeemed.* A very different sort of governor I 
this from the avaricious Somerset 1 I 
Meanwhile other changes had been made in the ad minis- I 
tration. On the 2nd of April — the day before the duke's I 
Ippointmciit as Protector — the Great Seal had been given to I 
Richard Nevill, Earl of Salisbury, as chancellor ; and to ^ 
prevent any renewal of disturbances in the North by the earl's Disaurb- 
former opponent Lord Egremont, his father, the Earl of^nc«in 
Northumberland, was summoned before the Council. But' '^^"^ ' 
before the day came which was given him to make his appear- 
ance, news arrived that Lord Egrcmont had already been , 
making large assemblies and issuing proclamations of rebellion, I 
in concert with the Duke of Exeter. To restore tranquillity, I 

^ No- 247. I 

■ Nicolas B Priirf Conmii Prontdings^ vi- 174. m 

3 Rymer^ li. 351. Cartel Cflj<'s« end Frtm/t Ro!I/, M 
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it was thought proper that the Dulcc of York should go down 
into Yorkshire, where he no sooner made his appearance than 
his presence seems to have put an end to all disturbances. 
The Duke of Exeter disappeared from the scene and was 
reported to have gone up secretly to London; but tht ad- 
herents of Lord Egremont continued to gtve some trouble 
in Westmoreland- Thither the Duke of York accordingly 
received orders from the Council to proceed ; but he probably 
found it unnecessary, for on the 8th of June it is stated that 
he intended remaining about York till after the 20th- Every 
appearance of disturbance seems to have been quelled with 
ease; and a number of the justices having been sent into 
Yorkshire for the punishment of past offences, the Protector 
was able to return to London in the beginning of July/ 

It ^as at this time that the two eldest sons of the Duke 
of York^ Edward, Earl of March, and Edmund, Earl of 
Rutland, who were of the ages of twelve and eleven respec- 
tively, addressed the following interesting letter to their 
father : ' — 

'Tfl thi ryght hieih and rnyg^fy Prince^ vure most ivortchipfuH and grrttlf 
rfdauiftfd hrdt andfader^ ihe I^tike of Torkt^ Prolettor and Defensor 
of Enghnde, 

*Ryght hicgh and myghty Prince, oure most worBchipfuIl ain< 
grctcly redoubted lordc snd Fader, in as lowely wy^e as any ^nno 
con or mny wc rccomaurde us un to youre good lorde^chip. AnJ 
placsc hit youre hieghnesse to witte that we have receyvcd youn 
woischipful lettres yesturday by your servaunt William Clcton, bcryng 
date at Yorkc the xxix day of Maij, by the whiche William and bf 
the relacion of John Milcwatier wc cunceyue your worschipfuU and 
victorious spede agcinest your enemyse> to ther gretc shame^ and Id uft 
the most comfortable tydingcs that we desired to here. Where ofwa 
thonke Almyghiy God of his yeftes, beseching Hym herlely to gc^ff 
y owe chat grace and cotidian forturic hcreaftur to knowc yourercmytt 
and to have the victory of them. And yef hit pUcse your hieghnes« 
to knowc of ourc wilfare, ai the makyng of this Icttre wc were ia 
good helith of bodis, ihonked be God; beseching your good aJid 
g;raciousc Faderhodc of yourc daily blessing* And where yc comaundc 

I Wici^ias'a Priyj/ Cumcii PromrdingJ, vi, 17B, 15J-7- Nw, 147^ 149. 
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IE by ymiT said Icitres to attend*? specialy to oure lernyng in our yong 
%gc that schiilde cause us to growe to honour and worschip in our o)dc 
age, Ptca&e hit j'ourc hieghnesse to witie that we hiive aitcnded owre 
lemyng sith we come heder, and schall here aftur ; by the whlche we 
trust to God youre gracipu^e lordcschip aiid good Fadurhode schaTI be 
pkcsid. Al&o we bescche your good lordeschip that hit may plaese 
yowc to scnde us Harry Lovedcyne, grome of your fccchyn, whos 
service is to us ryght agreablc ; and we will scnde yow John Boyes to 
wiytc on youre good Lordeschip, Ryght hicgh and myghiy Prince^ 
our most worschipfijll and gretely redoubled lorde and Fader, We 
bc&echc Almyghty God ycvc yowc as good lyfc and longc as yourc 
ownc Princely hert con best desire. Wrifen at your Castill of Lode- 
low the iij day of June. — Yoiirc humble sonnes, 

*E. Rutlond/ 

Soon after the duke had returned to London his presence 
was required at a Great Council summoned for the i8th 
of July^ to consider the expediency of liberating on bail 
bia great riral and personal enemy, the Duke of Somerset, The Duke 
who had been now seven months in prison. On this poinf^'^"""- 
York had only one piece of advice to offer, which was, that as 
he had been committed to custody upon suspicion of treason, 
the opinion of the judges should be taken before he was 
released from confinement. That he had remained so long 
without a trial was not unnatural, considering the nature of 
the times. It was a bold step indeed to try him at all, while 
there was a chance of the weak-minded king's recovery ; but 
this step was certainly resolved on. The 28th of October 
was the day appointed for his trial ; and the Duke of Norfolk, 
who, as we have seen, had been the first to move the capital 
charge against him, was ordered by that day to be ready 
to produce his proofs. Meanwhile the lords concurred that 
it was dearly inexpedient to let him go, especially as the 
cumber of lords assembled was not so great as it should have 
been on the occasion ; and the opinion of the Duke of 
York was not only agreed to, but at his request was put 
on record,^ 

Six days later it was agreed at another meeting of the 
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Council that the Duke of York should return into the North 
with the Duke of Exeter in his custody, whom he was to 
confine in the castle of Pomfret as a state prisoner,* 

By these decisive steps the authority of the Duke of York 
was at length secured on something like a stable fooDngH 
During the remainder of his protectorate there could no 
longer be a doubt to whose hands power was committed ; 
and England, at last, had the blessing of real government^ 
able and vigorous, but at the same cime moderate. The 
resolurions of the Council soon became known to the public. 
' As for tidings,' wrote William Pastor to his brother in Nor- 
folk, 'my lord of York hath taken my lord of Exeter into his 
award. The Duke of Somerset is still in prison, in worse 
case than he was/ William Paston wrote in haste, but these 
were two matters of public importance to be mentioned before 
all private afiuirs whatever' And yet the private afiairs of 
which he wrote in the same letter will not be without interest 
to the readers of this Introduction. William Paston now 
reported to his brother that Sir John Fastolf was about to 
take his journey into Norfolk within a f^w days, and pro- 
posed to take up his residence at Caister. His going thither 
must have been regarded as an event not only in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yarmouth but even in the city of Norwich, At 
all events it was highly important to John Pastooj whose 
advice the old knight valued in many matters. ' He saith,' 
wrote William Paston to his brother, ' ye are the heartiest 
kinsman and friend that he knoweth. He would have you at 
Mauceby" dwelling.* This must have been written in the 
latter part of July, Sir John did not actually go into Norfolk 
quite so soon as he intended ; hut he appears to have bcco 
there by the beginning of September,* 

There in his completed castle of Caister he had at length 
taken up hi* abode, to spend the evening of his days in the 
place of his birch, and on the inheritance of his anccstprs- 
Thcrc during the next five years he spent his time, counting 

' Nicolaa'* Privj CoancH Fr^rtJingi, vi. 317, liS. ■ No, ij^. 
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college* or religious endowment^ in which were to be main^ 
lined * seven priests and seven poor folic' at CaisCer, might 

But in his transactions with nis 



over the items of a number of unsettled claims he had against 
the crown^^ and meditating also, it would seem, on another 
account he had with Heaven. For the latter the foundation of 
a 

taincd ' seven priests 
possibly liquidate his debts. 
fcllowmcn he was certainly for the most part a creditor^ and 
by no means one of the most generous. Instances will be 
found in his letters in abundance showing with what vehemence 
(testy old soldier that he was f) he perpetually insisted on what 
was due to himself; — how he desired to know the names of 
those who would presume to resist his agent, Sir Thomas 
Howes — how they should be requited ' by Blackbeard or 
Whitcbeard, that is to say, by God or the Devil*;* — -how 
he noted that Sir John Buck had fished his stanks and helped 
to break his dam;* how he had been informed that at a 
dinner at Norwich certain gentlemen had used scornful 
language about him, and desired to know who they wcrc.^ 
In this perpetual self-assertion he seems neither to have been 
over- indulgent towards adversaries nor even sufficiently con- 
aderate of friends and dependants. * Cruel and vengcable he 
hath been ever,' says his own servant Hen^y Windsor, 'and 
for the most part without pity and mercy. So also on the 
part of his faithful secretary, William Worcester, we find a 
complaint of shabby treatment, apparently at this very time 
when the household was removed to Catster. To a letter in 
which John Paston had addressed him as * Master Worcester/ 
the latter replied with a request that he would ' forget that 
name of mastership,' for his position was by no means so 
greatly improved as to entitle him to such respect. His 
salary was not increased by one farthing in certainty- — only 
' wages of household in common, tntnunt come nowi piairc " 
— which apparently means, assured to him only during his 
niaster*s pleasure. When he complained to his master of this, 
all the satisfaction he obtained was that Sir John expressed a 
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wish he had been a priest, when he could have rewarded him 
with a living.^ 

There are, indeed, in more than one of Worcester's letten 
in this collection symptoms of ill-concealed chaffrin and dis- 
appointment. Nor were such feelings unnatunu in one who^ 
probably out of regard for an ill-appreciated hero, had devoted 
the best energies of his life to the services of such a master 
William AS Fastolf. A native of Bristol, the son of one William 
WoTfrsttt. Wonrester, who lived in St. James's Bee in that town, he 
was descended by the mother's side from a wealthy family of 
Coventry, and often called himself, instead of Worcester, by 
his mother's maiden name of Botoncr. Born in the year 
1415, he had entered the university of Oxford in 1432, and 
been four years a student at Hart Hall, now BaiUol College; 
after which he had gone into Fastolf's service. For many 
years he had been steward of Sir John's manor of Casdc 
Combe in Wiltshire, and mss, still exist in his handwriting 
relating to the holding of manorial courts there/ He had 
also been Fastolf's secretary in drawing up various statements 
regarding the wars in France in vindication of his master's 
policy.^ He was a man of literary taetes, who had already 
presented some compositions to his patron.* Later in life 
he wrote a book of arnals^ which is an important historical 
authority for the period. It seems to have been about a year 
before his master's death that he set himself assiduously to 
learn French, under the tuition of a Lombard named Caroll 
Giles,* From this instructor he had purchased several books, 
and Henry Windsor suspected he had run himself into debt in 
consequence. He had fairly owned to Windsor * he would be 
as giad and as fain of a good hook of French or of poetry, as 
my master Fastolf would be to purchase a fair manor/ ^ But 

1 NoL ij8, ijf, 
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he had a special object in view in which a knowledge of this 
langUf^e was important; for he had begun translatirg^ at 
Fastolf's request^ from a French version, Cicero's treatise dt 
Senectute, This work appears to have been left on his hands 
« Sir John Fastolf*s death, and on the loch of August 1473 ' 

he presented it to his patron's old friend. Bishop Waynflete, 
at Eshcr- ^ Scd nullum regardum reccpi dc cpiscopo ' (but I 1 

received no reward from the bishop), is hla melancholy com- 
ment on the occasion,' The work was ultimately printed by 
Caxton in 148 1. Worcester was an assiduous collector of 
information on topics of every description, and a number of 
his commonplace books remain at this day. But like many 
men of letters after him, he found that industry of this sort 
may look in vain for any reward beyond the satisfaction of 
gratified curiosity.^ 

Along with the announcement that Sir John Fastolf was 
about to go into Norfolk, William Paston informed his brother 
that the old knight's stepson, Stephen Scrope^ would reside at ] 

Caister along with him. Of this Stephen Scrope our Letters sitphrr 
make not unfrequcnt mention ; but the leading facts of his ^'^"^P^- 
history arc obtained from other sources. He was the son of ' 

Sir Stephen Scrope, by his wife Lady Milicent, who married 
Fastolf after her husband's death. At the time of this second 
marriage of his mother, young Scrope was about ten or twelve 
years of age, and being heir to a considerable property, hi< 
stepfather had the management of his affairs during his 
minority. Bitterly did he complain in after years of the 

a (XTUin ' W. W.' and CaHnui GalUcim v/trc 6\WtJtxit penoni (/» voJ. iU> p- 113, 
Ootr j), and the references to * W. W," at p. ago aa tfie knight'* B«retary and une of 
hi« cxccutofs rtmove an/ doubt rhat we might otherwise enicnaio that h* wai 
Witliam Worcnter. Bui a nrw difficulty aris« from that tdenti fixation, that Friar 
Bradtley catU' W. W.' an Iriihman, which William Worcester was not; ami ihe 
references at p. no of the sam^ vclume would impl^ that he naa reaHy an Irihhman 
in natJonafiiyj and also a cue-eyed man of dark visage. Such may have been 
Worc*Gtefi personal app*arancc ; hur why was he called an Irii^hman ' | 

tt U with «orn« hesiurion ihi^r I ha7ard a new conjecture at to the person nirlc- I 

nuiml ColintiK Gallicut ; bat en rnmparing the dilTerenr pa^ugei where that nick- I 

naiTif occuri, I am inclined ro think it was m«nt for Judge Velvertan. 

' Tanner^) BihtioiMtfa. Sre alio a notice of WiUiam Worceiier in Rtrrtsptffivr i 
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manner in which Sir John had discharged the trust. Accord- 
ing to the unfeeling, mercenary fashion in which such matters 
were then managed^ Fastolf sold his wardship to Chief-Justice 
Oascoigne for 500 marks; 'through the which saie,' wrote 
Scrope at a later date, ' 1 took sickness that kept me a thirteen 
or fourteen years [enTsuing ; whereby I am disfigured in mj 
person and shall be whilst I live/ Gascoignc held this ward- 
ship for three years, and by right of it intended to marry 
Scrope to one of his own daughters ; but as the young lad's 
friends thought the match unequal to his fortune, Fastolf 
bought the wardship back again. ^ Stephen Scrope, however, 
when he grew up, was not more grateful for the redemption 
than for the original sale of his person, ^ He bought me 
and sold me as a beast ' (so he writes of Sir John F^astolf). 
^against all right and law, to mine hurt more Chan looo 
marks/ In consequence of the stinginess of his stepfather 
he was obliged, on coming of age, to sell a manor which 
was part of his inheritance and take service with Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester in France ; by whom, according to his own 
account, he had some hope of obtaining restitution of the 
lordship of the Isle of Man, which had belonged to his uncle 
the Earl of Wiltshire in the days of Richard u. But Sir John 
Fastolf got him to give up his engagement with the duke and 
serve with himself, which he did for several years, to the satis- 
faction of both parties. Afterwards, however, on some dispute 
arising, Scrope returned to England, when Sir John sent home 
word that he must pay for his meat and drink. To do this 
he was driven to contract a marriage which* by his own 
account, was not the most advantageous for himself; and hia 
stepfather, instead of showing him any compassion, brought 
an action against him by which he was deprived of all the lictle 
property that his wife had brought him.* 

Of this first wife of Stephen Scrope wc know nothing,* 

1 No, 57. 

■ Hctojx'i Hutmy ^ t^ Manor tff CairU Cof^hf, p<p, i6^~2Zj. The mss. farmerff 
at Caitle Combe, to vrhich Mr. Scrope refers m thia work, have uncc been pmrntcd 
by him anJ Mr, LowntlcB, die prcwnt Icrd of the minor, to the Brliinh Mutvum. 
Onv or ihcm vc have rcprmitJ in No. 97. 
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except that she died and left him a daughter some years before 
wc find any mention of him in the Paston correspondence. 
His necessities now compelled him to resort to the same evil 
system of bargaining in flesh and blood of which he had com- 
plained in his own case- ' For very need," he writes, ' I was 
fain to sell a little daughter I have for much less than I should 
have done by possibility,' — a considerable point in his com- 
plaint being evidently the lowncss of the price he got for his 
own child. It seems that he disposed of her wardship to a 
knight* whose name does not appear ; but the terms of the 
contract became matter of interest some time afterwards to 
John Paston and his mother, when Scrope, who, besides being 
disfigured in pcrsofi, was probably not far from fifty years of 
age, made an offer for the hand of Paston's sister Elizabeth, 
a girl of about twenty. The proposed match did not take 
effect; bjt it was for some time seriously entertained, Agnes 
Paston writes that she found the young [ady herself ' never so 
willing to none as she is to him, if it be so that his land stand 
clear. * The reader will perhaps think from this expression 
that the young lady had been pretty early taught the import- 
ance of considering worldly prospects ; but there were other 
motives which not improbably helped to influence her judg- 
ment. 'She was never in so great sorrow as she is now-a- 
days/ wrote Elizabeth Clere to John Paston, as a reason for 
concluding the matter at once with Scrope, if no more desirable 
smcor presented himself. Her mother would not allow her to 
see any visitor, and was suspicious even of her intercourse with 
the servants of her own house- ' And she hath since Easter 
the most part been beaten once in the week or twice, and 
sometimes twice in one day, and her head broken in two or 
three places,*' Such was the rough domestic discipline to 
which even girls in those days were occasionally subjected ! 

tJaughler oi Londoo, that Sir RcynoJd CobhiJD had Tredded.' Thii I find Deed not 
hutft been, hU t have staled in a foocnoic, Ihc wiJon uF S!r Rcgi]ii.ld Cobham of 6icr- 
boroLigh, who died m m^i far there wa^an earlier Sir Reginald CobhaiD^nhosc nidun 
ELizabcih nu minicd ca WiJIiim CHJfard iicirlyaa 141 X. (^In^iiilionj ftetl morltm, 
16 Hen. VI, No- ;i^) Thui there \i the le» difliculty in attdbuting Letter jf? 10 b 
iDUcb esfJier diitc ihan that duigucd to It b> the enLloncjneiit. 
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Some years certainly elapsed after thia before cither 
Stephen Scrope found a wife or Elizabeth Paston a Kusband. 
The former ultimately married Joan> the daughter of Richard 
Bingham, judge of the King^s Bench ; the latter was married 
to Robert Poynings, whom we have already had occasion to 
notice as an ally of Jack Cade in 14JO, and a ringleader in 
other movements a few years later. This second marriage 
appears to have taken place about New Year's Day 1459;^ 
before which time wc find various other proposals for her hand 
besides that of Scrope.' Among these it may be noted that 
Edmund, Lord Grey of Hastings, wrote to her brother to say 
that he knew a gentleman with propcrtv worth 300 marks 
(^200) a year to whom she might be disposed of. No doubt, 
as in similar cases, this gentleman was a feudal ward, whose 
own opinion was the very last that was consulted as to the lady 
to whom he should be united. But it is time that we return 
to the current of public ai5Fairs-' 



The Strife of Parties 

TheMng*!! ^^ Christmas, to the great joy of the nation, the kipg 
reci>7fry. began to recover from his sad illness. He woke up, as ii 
were, from a long sleep. So decidedly had he regained his 
faculties, that, first, on St. John's Day (27th December), he 
commanded his almoner to ride to Canterbury with an offering, 
and his secretary to present another at the shrine of St, Edward. 
On the following Monday, the 30th, the queen came to him 
and brought with her the infant prince, for whom nearly 
twelve months before she had in vain endeavoured to bespeak 
his notice. What occurred at that touching interview wc 

* Str No. 174" * fJo=- *3*i ^5*^1 »S»- 

' Wc oagtit iM}t lo leave unooilcnl one fact in the icladuru of Ecropc and Fulolf 
wh[ch is much more creditable to both of ihcm than the diiputea above iuea^oac<J' 
In the year 1450, Scrope liansUtcd frum the French and dedicated 10 Sir John, 'for 
hit contetnpUtiua and toUce,^ a work tntiiled Dits^ de PAiiQiopAiui (Sayiogt of 
Phl](i»»pfaers), of which the original us. 11 now in the HorlcUn CoUcciinnf No. t»6&. 
That Fastoir whs a real bver of liieiature, aJki) cncouiagcJ Literaiy tucci in tliMB 
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know from a letter of Edmund Clere to John Paston, and it 
would be impossible to wish it recorded in other words. 
■ And then he asked what the Prince's name was, and the 
queen told him "Edward" ; and then he held up his hands 
and thanked God thereof. And he said he never knew till 
that time, nor wist what was said to him^ nor wist not where 
he had beer whilst he hath been sick^ till now. And he asked 
who was godfathers, and the queen told him ; and he was well 
apaid. And she told him that the cardinal (Kemp) was dead ; 
and he said he knew never thereof till that time ; and he said 
one of the wisest lords in this land was dead.' ' 

On the 7th of January, Bishop Waynflctc and the Prior of a.o, (455. 
St, John's were admitted to speak with him, and finding his 
discourse as clear and coherent as they had ever known it, on 
coming out of the audience chamber they wept for joy.' 

Joy was doubdcss the prevailing sentiment among all ranks 
and classes of people ; but there was one to whom the news of 
the king's recovery must have afforded a deligfit and satisfac- 
tion beyond what any one clsc^unlcss it were Queen Margaret 
— could possibly derive from it. The Duke of Somerset had 
now Iain in prison more than a year. The day appointed for 
hts trial had passed away and nothing had been done. It 
certainly casts some suspicion upon the even-handed justice of 
the Duke of York, that his adversary was thus denied a hear- 
ing ; but the fault may have been due. after all, to weakness 
more than malice. In cases of treason, when once a trial was 
instituted against a leading nobleman, a conviction was, in 
those day^, an absolutely invariable result ; but this made tt a 
thing all the more dangerous to attempt when it was hopeless 
to expect the positive sanction of the king. The real cause, 
however, why Somerset was not brought to trial can only be a 
matter of conjecture. His continued confinement, however 
harsh, was, according to the practice of those days, legal ; nor 
was it till six weeks after the king's recovery that he was 
restored to liberty. A new day, meanwhile, and no* a very 
early one, was fixed for the hearing of charges against him. 
On the morrow of All Souls — the 3rd of November following 

1 No. 270- « Ibiii. 
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— he was to appear before the Council. This was determined 
on the jth of February. Four lords undertook to give surety 
in their own proper persons that he would make his appear- 
ance on the day ramed ; and orders were immediately issued 
to release him from confinement' 

On the 4th day of March, he presented himself at a 
Council held before the king in his palace at Greenwich. 
The Duke of York was present, with ten bishops and twenty 
temporal peers, among whom were the Protector s friend, the 
Earl of Salisbury, Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Worccstcfj 
Treasurer of England, and the king's half-brother, the Earl 
of Pembroke, His accuser, the Duke of Norfolk, was 
absent, probably not without a reason. In presence of the 
assembled lords, Somerset then declared that he had been 
imprisoned without a cause and confined in the Tower of 
London one whole year and more than ten weeks over, and 
had only been liberated on bail on the 7th of February, So, 
as he declared there was no charge made against him for which 
he deserved to be confined, he besought the king that his 
sureties might be discharged; offering, if any one would 
accuse him of anything contrary to his allegiance, that he 
would be ready at all times to answer according to law and 
like a true knight. His protestations of loyalty were at once 
accepted by the king, who thereupon declared that he knew 
the duke to be his true and faithful liegeman, and wished it to 
be understood that he so reputed him. After this, the mouths 
of all adversaries were of course sealed up. The duke's bail 
were discharged. His character was cleared from every 
insinuation of disloyalty ; and whatever questions might 
remain between hlni and the Duke of York were referred to 
the arbitration of eight other lords^ whose judgment both 
parties were bound over in recognisances of 20^000 marks, 
that they would abide.* 

The significance of all this could not be doubtful. The 
king's recovery had put an end to the Duke of York's power 
as Protector, and he was determined to be guided once more 
by the counsels of the queen and Somerset. On the 6th March, 

^ RyincT, tI. 161, ' I^. $63, ^&y 
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Tork was deprived of the government of Calais which he had 

undertaken by indenture for seven years.^ On the 7th, the 

Great Seal was taken from the Earl of Salisbury and given to 

Thomas Bourchicr, Archbishop of Canterbury. These changes, 

or at least the former, promised little good to the country ; 

and in the beginning of May we not only find that Calais 

stood again in imminent danger of slege,^ but that considerable 

fears were entertained of an invasion of England." But to the 

Duke of York they gave cause for personal apprehension. 

Notwithstanding the S[.iccious appointment of a tribunal to 

settle the controversy between him and Somerset, it was utterly 

impossible for htm to expect anything lilce an equitable adjust- 

incnt. A Council was called at Westminster in the old 

exclusive spiritj neither York nor any of his friends being 

summoned to attend it. A Great Council was then arranged 

to meet at Leicester long before the day on which judgment 

was to be given by the arbitrators ; and it was feared both by 

York and his friends, the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, 

that if they ventured to appear there they would find them- 

selv« entrapped. The ostensible ground of the calling of that 

council was to provide for the surety of the Icing's person; 

from which it was fairly to be conjectured that a suspicion of 

treason was to be insinuated against persons who were too 

deservedly popular to be arrested in London with safety to 

the Government** 

York had by this time retired into the north, and uniting Vcrk 4nJ 
with Salisbury and Warwick, it was determined by all three '^'*^"^^*'' 
that the cause assigned for the calling of the Council justified ^ * ^^ 
them in seeking the king's presence with a strong body of 
followers. On the 20th May they arrived at Royston^ antf 
from thence addressed a letter to Archbishop Bourchier^ as 
Chancellor, in which they not only repudiated all intention of 
disloyalty, but declared that, as the Council was summoned for 
the surety of the king's person, they had brought with them a 

t Rymer, 11. 163. * Privy Counat PrTteeMn^s, vi. ai+-S, 
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company of armed followers expressly for his protection. If 
any real danger was to be apprehended they were come to do 
him service ; but if their own personal cncmiea were abusing 
their influence with the king to inspire hrm with causeless 
distrust, they were determined to remove unjust suspiciom, 
and relied on their armed companies for protection to them- 
selves. Meanwhile they requested the archbishop's intercession 
to explain to Henry the true motives of their conduct^ 

Next day they marched on to Ware, and there penned u 
address to the king himself, of which copies seem to have 
been diffused, either at the time or very shortly afterwards^ in 
justification of their proceedings. One of these came to the 
hands of John Paston,and the reader may consequently peruse 
the memorial for himself in Volume iii,* In it, as will be seen, 
York and his friends again made most urgent protest of their 
good intcntj and complained grievously of the unfair proceed- 
ings of their enemies in excluding them from the royal presence 
and poisoning the king's mind with doubts of their allegiance. 
They declared that they had no other intent in seeking the 
king's presence than to prove themselves his true liegemen b^ 
doing him all the service in their power; and they referred 
him further to a copy of their letter to the archbishop* which 
they thought it well to forward along with their memorial, a* 
they had not been informed that he had shown its conterts to 
the king. 

In point of fact, neither the letter to the archbishop nor the 
memorial to the king himself was allowed to come to Henry's 
hands. The archbishop, indeed, had done his duty, and on 
^receipt of the letter to himself had sent it on, with all haste, to 
Kilburn, where his messenger overtook the king on his wiy 
northwards from London, But the man was not admitted into 
the royal presence ; for the Duke of Somerset and his friends 
were determined the Yorkists should not be hcardj that their 
advance might wear as much as possible the aspect of a 
rebellion. York and his allies accordingly marched on from 
Ware to St. Albans^ where they arrived at an early hour on 
the morning of the 22nd. Meanwhile the king, who had left 
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London the day before, accompanied by the Dukes of Bucking- 
tum and Somerset, his half-brother, Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
Pembroke, the Earls of Northumberland, Devonsture, Stafford, 
Dorset, and Wiltshire, and a number of other lords, knights, 
ind gentlemen, amounting in all to upwards of aooo, arrived 
It the very same place just before them, having rested at 
Witford the previous night. Anticipating the approach of 
tfie Duke of York, the king and his friends occupied the 
suburb of St, Peter's, which laj on that side of the town by 
which the duke must necessarily come. The duke accordingly, 
and the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, drew up their forces 
in the Keyfield, outside the barriers of the town. From seven 
in the morning till near ten o'clock the two hosts remained 
facing each other without a blow being struck ; during which 
dme the duke and the two earls, still endeavouring to obtain a 
peaceful interview with the king, petitioned to have an answer 
to their memorial of the preceding day. They were told in 
reply that it had not been received by the king, on which they 
made new and more urgeni representations. At first, it would 
seem, they demanded access to the royal presence to declare 
and justify their true intentions ; but when this could not be 
obt^ned, they made a still more obnoxious request. They 
insisted that certain persons whom they would accuse of 
treason should be delivered into their hands, reminding the 
king, as respectfully as the fact could be alluded to, that 
past experience would not permit them to trust to a mere 
promise on his part that a traitor should be kept in confine- 
ment,^ 

For the answer made to this demand, and for the details of 
the battle which ensued, we may as well refer the reader to the 
very curious paper (No. 283) from which we have already 
derived most of the above particulars. Wc are not here 
writing the history of the times, and it may be suflictcnt for 
us to say that York and his friends were completely victorious. 
The action lasted only half an hour. The Duke of Somerset BaiUecf 
was slain, and with him the Earl of Northumberland, Lords ^*" ^'^'^■■ 
Clifford and Clintonj with about 400 persons of inferior rank, 

1 No. iSi- Riih tfParJ. r. iSi-a. 
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as the numbers were at firat reported. This, however, secnu 
to have been an over-estimate.^ The king himself was 
wounded by an arrow in the neck, and, after the engagement, 
was taken prisoner; while the Earl of Wiltshire, and the 
Duke of York's old enemy, Thorpe, fled disgracefully. Whca 
all was over, the duke with the two carls came humbly and 
knelt before the king, beseeching his forgiveness for what they 
had done in his presence, and requesting him to acknowledge 
them as his true liegemen, seeing that they had never intended 
to do him persona! injury. To this Henry atonce agreed, and 
took them once more into favour/ 

Thu3 again was effected * a change of ministry * — by sharper 
and more violent means than had formerly been employtd^ but 
ceriainly by the only means which had now become at all 
practicable. The government of Somerset was distinctly 
unconstitutional. The deliberate and systematic exclusion 
from the king's councils of a leading peer of the realm — of 
one who, by mere hereditary right, quite apart from natural 
capacity and fitness, was entitled at any time to give his advice 
to royalty^ was a crime that could not be justified. For con- 
duct very similar the two Spencers had been banished by 
Parliament in the days of Edward ii, ; and if it had been 
suffered now to remain unpunished, there would not have 
existed the smallest check upon arbitrary government aiul 
intolerable maladministration. 

Such, we may be well assured, was the Feeling of the city 
of London, which on the day following the battle received th* 
victors in triumph with a general procession,* The Duke of 
York conducted the king to the Bishop of London^s palace, 
and a council being assembled, writs were sent out for a Farlii- 
ment to meet on the 9th of July following.* Meanwhile the 
duke was made Constable of England, and Lord Eourchier, 
Treasurer. The defence of Calais was committed to the Earl 
of Warwick.^ There was, however, no entire and sweeping 

^ John Cnue, writing fiom Lambeth on WhituunJay, ttire« diyt after th< btftit, 
fca/«., 'at moat lix scarr,' No, 285, Another luthoniy &ayi, *6o persons of gCBlit- 
men and oihtr' Engiith C^anidt, ed. Davits, p. 71. 
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change made in the officers of state. The Great Seal was 
allowed (o continue in the hands of Archbishop Bourchicr. 

It remained, however, for Parliament to ratify what had 
been done. However justifiable in a moral point of view, the 
conduct of York and hia allies wore an aspect of violence 
towards the sovereign, which made it necessary that its legality 
should be investigated by the highest court in the realm. 
Inquiry was made both in Parliament and by the king's 
Council which of the lords about the king had hcen responsible 
for provoking the collision. Angry and unpleasant feelings, as 
might be expected, burst out in consequence. The Earl of 
Warwick accused Lord Cromwell to the king, and when the 
latter attempted to vindicate himself, swore that what he stated 
was untrue. So greatly was Lord Cromwell intimidated, that 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, at his request, took up his lodging at 
St. James's, beside the Mewa, for his protection. The retainers 
of York, Warwick, and Salisbury went about fully armed, and 
kept their lords* barges on the river amply furnished with 
weapons, Prockmations, however, were presently issued 
against bearing arms. The Parliament, at last, laid the whole 
blame of the encounter upon the deceased Duke of Somerset, 
and the courtiers Thorpe and Joseph ; and by an Act which 
received the royal assent, it was declared that the Duke of 
York ajid his friends had acted the part of good and faithful 
subjects. * To the which bill,' said Henry Windsor in a letter 
to his friends Bocking and Worcester, ' many a man grudged 
fill! sore now ir is past* ; but he requested them to burn a 
communication full of such uncomfortable matter to comment 
upon as the quarrels and heartburnings of lords. ^ 

But with whatever grudge it may have been that Parliament 
condoned the acts of the Yorkists, it seems not to have been 
without some degree of pressure that the duke and his allies 
obtained a Parliament so much after their own minds. Here, 
for instance, we have the Duchess of Norfolk writing to John 
Paston, just before the election, that it was thought necessary 
* that my lord have at this time in the Parliament such persons 
as long unto him and be of his menial servants (1) ' ; on which 
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account she requests his vote and inflaence in favour of Job 
Howard and Sir Roger Chamberlain-' The application couJ 
scarcelj^ have been agreeable to the person to whom it was 
addressed ; for it seems that John Paston himself had on tlut 
occasion some thought of coming forward as a candidate for 
Norfolk. Exception was taken to John Howard, one of the 
duke's nominees (who, about eight-and- twenty years later, wai 
created Duke of Norfolk himself^ and was the ancestor of the 
present ducal family), on the ground that he possessed no land* 
within the county;* and at the nomination the names of 
Bcrney, Grey, ana Paston were received with great favour.' 
John jenncy thought it ' an evil precedent for the shire thit 
a strange man should be chosen, and n6 worship to my lord 
of York nor to my lord of Norfolk to write for him ; for if 
the gentlemen of the shire will suiFer such inconvenience, in 
Cood faith the shire shall not be called of such worship as it 
nath been,' So unpopular, in fact, was Howard's candidature 
that the Duke of Norfolk was half persuaded to give him up. 
declaring, that since his return was objected to he would write 
to the under-sheriff that the shire should have free electioo, 
provided they did not choose Sir Thomas Tuddenham or any 
of the old adherents of the Duke of Suffolk- And so, for a 
time it seemed as if free election would be allowed. Tht 
under-sheriff even ventured to write to John Paston thai he 
meant to return his name and that of Master Grey ; * never- 
theless,' he added significantly, ' I have a master/ Howard 
appeared to be savage with disappointment. He was 'as 
wode ' (/.£, mad), wrote John Jenney, ' as a wild buUoclc/ 
But in the end it appeared he had no need to be exasperated, 
for when the poll came to be taken, he and the other nominee 
of the Duke of Norfolk were found to have gained the day/ 

Besides the act of indemnity for the Duke of York and his 
partisans, and a new oath of allegiance being sworn to by the 
Lords, little was done at this meeting of the Parliament, On 
the 31st July it was prorogued, to meet again upon the nth 
November. But in the interval another complication had 
arisen. The king, who seema to have suffered in health from 
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the severe shock that he must have received by the battle of 
St. Albans,* had felt the necessity of retirement to recover his 
Mmposure, and had withdrawn before Che meeting of Parlia- 
ment to Hertford ; at which time the Duke of York, in order 
fo be near him, took up his quarters at the Friars at Ware/"' 
He was well, or at all events well enough to open Parliament 
in person on the 5th July ; hut shortly afterwards he retired 
to Hertford again, where according to the dates of his Privy 
Seals, 1 find that he remained during August and September. 
In' the month of October following he was still there, and it 
was reported that he had fallen sick of his old infirmity ; — The king 
which proved to be too true.* *£*'" '^'■ 

Altogether matters looked gloomy enough. Change of 
ministry by force of arms, whatever might be said for it, was 
not a thing to win the confidence either of king or people. 
There were prophecies bruited about that another battle would 
lake place before St. Andrew's Day — -the greatest that had been 
unce the battle of Shrewsbury in the days of Henry iv. One 
Dr. Green ventured to predict it in detail. The scene of the 
conflict was to be between the Bishop of Salisbury's Inn and 
Westminster Bars, and three bishops and four temp>oral lords 
were to be among the slain. The Londoners were spared this 
excitement ; but from the country there came news of a party 
outrage committed by the eldest son of the Earl of Devonshire, Dinurb- 
on a dependant of the Lord Bonvile, and the West of England ""^^ 
seems to have been disturbed for some time afterwards.* From 
a local MS. chronicle cited by HoHnshed, it appears that a 
regular pitched battle took place between the two noblemen 
on Clist Heath, about two miles from Exeter, in which Lord 
Bonvile having gained the victory, entered triumphantly into 
the city- A modern historian of Exeter, however, seems to 
have read the ms. diiFcrenlly, and tells us that Lord Bonvile was 
driven into the city by defeat.'^ However this may be, the 
Earl of Devonshire did not allow the matter to rest. Accom- 

I " Ste RymfT, xi, 566, ' No. 2B7. * No. 30^. 
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panied by a large body of reuitiers — no less, it is stated, thin 

800 horse and 4000 foot — he attacked the Dean and Canon* 
of Exeter, made several of the latlcr prisoners, and robbed the 
cathedra],^ 

That one out of the number of those great lords who had 
been attached to the government of the queen and the Dulcc 
of Somerset should thus have abused his local influence, was 
pretty much what might have been expected at such a juncture. 
But the effect was only to strengthen the hands of York when 
Parliament met again in November. The situation was now 
once more what it had been in the beginning of the previous 
year. The day before Parliament met, the Duke of York 
obtained a commission to act as the king's lieutenant on its 
assembling.^ The warrant for the issuing of this commission 
was signed by no less than thirty-nine Lords of the Council. 
The Houses then met under the presidency of the duke' 
The Commons sent a deputation to the Upper House» to 
petition the Lords that they would ' be good means to the 
King's Highness" for the appointment of some pcrsor to 
undertake the defence of the realm and the repressing of 
disorders. But for some days this request remained un- 
answered. The appeal was renewed by the Commons a second 
time, and again a third time, with an intimation that no other 
business would be attended to till it was answered. On the 
second occasion the Lords named the Duke of York Protector, 
but he desired that they would excuse him, and elect some other. 
The Lords, however, declined to alter their choice, and the dukt 
at last agreed to accept the office, on certain specific conditions 
which experience had taught him to make still more definite for 
his own protection than those on which he had before insisted. 
Among other things it was now agreed that the Protectorship 
should not again be terminated by the mere fact of the king's 
recovery ; but that when the king should be in a position to 

' fiji/j ^ParL y. 185. It rrmy be observed th« the biihopric vraa at ihU tunt 
THCuil, KTid the dean, wboK name nas John Hal% had reeeivcJ a pipal pro^tioB 10 
be the ncK blahop, but wu forced (0 reJInquith it In fB^our ctf George Kcvill, ioa dt 
the EarL of Saliibury, a young man of only three-and-twcnty yean of age, Godniii 
dif Praiulihui. Lt pJ«v«"a Fojti. Niwlas'i Pri^ Cvititcil Pr^ceeSngi, vi. iif, 

1 Rail, of Pari. v. 285. ■ fri^ CmniU PrKtcJvtss^ vi. j^a- 
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exercise his functions, the Protector should be discharged of 
his office in Parliament by the advice of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal,' 

On the 1 9th of November, accordingly, York was formally 
appointed Protector for the second lime. Three days after- 
wards, at Westminster, the king, whose infirmity on this 
occasion could scarcely have amounted to absolute loss of his 
faculties, committed the entire government of the kingdom to 
his Council, merely desiring that they would inform him of 
anything they might think fit to determine touching the 
honour and surety of his person.^ The business of the nation 
was agam placed on something like a stable and satisfactory 
footing ; and Parliament, after sitting till the 13th December, 
wai prorogued to the 14th January, in order that the Duke of 
York might go down into the west for the repressing of those 
disorders of which we have already spoken.' 

Ufduckily, things did not remain long in a condition so a.i>. 14.56. 
hopeful for the restoration of order. Early in the following 
year the king recovered his health, and notwithstanding the 
support of which he had been assured in Parliament, York 
knew that his authonty as Protector would be taken from him. 
On the 9th of February, as we learn from a letter of John 
Bocking, it had been anticipated that he would have received 
his discharge in Parliament ; but he was allowed to retain 
office for a fortnight longer. On that day he and Warwick 
thought fit to come to the Parliament with a company of 300 
armed men, alleging that they stood in danger or being way- 
laid upon the road. The pretence does not seem to have been 
generally credited ; and the practical result of this dcmonatra- 
bon was simply to prevent any other lords from going to the 
Parliament at all.^ 

The real question, however, which had to be considered 
was the kind of government that should prevail when York 
was no more Protector. The queen was again making anxious 
efforts to get the management of affairs into her own hands \ 
but the battle of St- Albans had deprived her of her great ally 
the Duke of Somerset, and there was no one now to fill his 

» Rpiii qfPari. v. zis-7, ■ If^id. v, aSI-go. ' Unti. jji. ' So. jai- 
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place. It is true he had left a son who was now Duke of 
Somerset in his stead, and quite as much attached to her 
interests^ There were, moreover, the Duke of Buclcingham 
and others who were by no means friendly to the Duke of 
York. But no man possessed an)^hing lilce the degree of 
power, experience, and political ability to enable the king to 
dispense entirely with the services of his present Protector. 
The king himself, it was said, desired that he should be named 
his Chief Councillor and lieutenant, and that powers should 
be conferred upon him by patent inferior only to those given 
him by the Parliament. But this was not thought a likci^ 
settlement, and no one really knew what was to be the new 
regime. The attention of the Lords was occupied with 'a 
great gleaming star ' which had just made its appearance, and 
which really offered as much help to the solution of the enigma 
as any appearances purely mundane and political.' 

At length on the ajth of February the Lords exonerated 
York from his duties as Protector ; soon aJter which» if Dot 
Ag*in on the same day. Parliament must have been dissolved.' An 
diichargej, A.ct of Resumption, rendered necessary by the state of the 
revenue, was the principal fruit of its deliberations.* The 
finances of the kingdom were placed, if not in a sound, at least 
in a more hopeful condition than before ; and Parliament and 
the Protector were both dismissed, without, apparently, the 
slightest provision being made for the future conduct of 
affairs. Govermiienr> in fact, seems almost to have fallen 
into abeyance. There is a most striking blank in the records 
of the Privy Council from the end of January 14.56 to the end 
of November 14J7. That some councils were held during 
this period we know from other evidences;* but with the 
exception of one single occasion, when it was necessary to 

' No, 321. ' ftof/r of'Pnrf. v. jji. 

' i6iJ^ 300. A more Bweqjing bill for this purpo^f, which was iTJ*ct«l by fh* 
Lords, M^tts that itc revenue tm h> encumbered *ihit rhe charge of every thmlf in 
lubbunce exireetleth so fiir tht receipt of ihe reienues thereof due and leviable lo yiu 
(i.e^ i\\e Ling), thai no pcnon of goodwill dare lake upon faim ta be therifF in any 
abire, for the moat pitVf. in rliis latid." fftirf. jsS. Addltionil illuirrarimii of thvi 
fact rtill be found lit Nicobi'a Prii^ Coumcii ProtetdingSf vi. a&3-4, ^71.5, snd 
Preface liiv-vi. 
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issue A commission for Che trial of insurgents in Kent/ there ■ 

15 not a single record left to tell u% what was done at them» I 

Yet the machine of state still moved, no one could tell I 

exactly how- Acts were done in the king's name if not really H 

and truly by the king, and by the sheer necessity of the case I 

York appears to have had the ordering of all things. But his I 

authority hung by a thread. His acts were without the ■ 

slightest legal validity except in so far as they might be ■ 

considered as having the sanction of the king ; and in what- I 

ever way that sanction may or may rot have been expressed, H 

there was no security that it would not afterwards be withdrawn H 

and disavowed. H 

And 90 indeed it happened at this time in a matter that I 

concerned deeply the honour of the whole country. The I 

outbreak of civil war had provoked the interference of an ■ 

enemy of whom Englishn^en were always peculiarly intolerant. I 
The Duke of Somerset slain at St. Albans was uncle to 
James u., the reigning king of Scotland, who is said to have The King 
resented his death on the ground of consanguinity- In less*^^^*" 

than six weeks after the battle, ' the King of Scots with the ■ 

red face,* as he is called in a contemporary chronicle, laid siege I 

to Berwick both by water and land. But the Bishop of I 

Durham, the Earl of Northumberland, and other Lords of the H 

Marches, took prompt measures for the relief of the town, and I 

soon assembled such a. force as to compel James not only to I 

quit the siege but to leave all his ordnance and victuals behind H 

him.' How matters stood between the two countries during I 

the next ten months we have no precise information ; but it b H 

dear that England, although the injured party, could not have H 

been anxious to turn the occasion into one of open rupture. H 

Peace still continued to be preserved till, on the loth of May I 

1456, James wrote to the King of England by Lyon herald, H 

declaring that the truce of 1453 was injurious to his kingdom, I 

and that unless more favourable conditions were conceded to I 

him he would have recourse to arms,' A message more I 

> Privjf Ctmtcil PrxdrJiifgi, vi. »i7. H 

> TArtr FtfsttnfJi Cntury C^raofUi, 70 {fdi^ed by me for the Camden Soflptj) t H 
Pri^ Covicii Pr^etiitHgi, vi. J4S-9. ' Lambeth Ma. 211, i~ i+fi b. ^| 
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calculated to fire the spirit of the English nation it would 
have been impossible for James to write ; nevertheless, owing 
cither to Henry's love of peace, or to his lack of advisers after 
his own mind, it was not till the 26th of July that any answer 
was returned to it- On that day the Duke of York obtained, 
or took, the liberty of replying in Henry's name. To tlw 
insolence of the King of Scots, he opposed all the haughtiness 
that might have been expected from the most warlike oi 
Henry's ancestors. Insisting to the fullest extent on those 
claims of feudal superiority which England never had aban- 
doned and Scotland never had acknowledged, he told James 
that his conduct was mere insolence and tre^on in a vassal 
against his lord ; that it inspired not the slightest dread but 
only contempt on the part of England ; and that measures 
would be speedily taken to punish his presumption.^ 

A month later the Duke of York addressed a letter to 
James in his own name, declaring that as he understood the 
Scotch king had entered England, he purposed to go and meet 
him. He at the same time reproached James with conduct 
unworthy of one who was ' called a mighty Prince and 1 
courageous knight/ in making daily forays and suddenly retir- 
ing again, ^ The end of this expedition we do not know ; but 
we know that not long afterwards Henry changed his policy. 
The letter written by the Duke of York in the king's name 
was regularly enrolled on the Scotch Roll among the records 
of Chancery; but to it was prefixed a note on the king's 
behalf, disclaiming responsibility for its tenor, and attributing 
to the duke the usurpation of authority, and the disturbance of 
all government since the time of Jack Cade's insurrection," 

The glimpses of light which we have on the political 
situation during this period are far from satisfactory. Repeated 
notice^ however, is taken in these letters of a fact which seems 
^gnificant of general distrust and mutual suspicion among the 
leading persons in the land. The king, queen, and lords were 
all separated and kept carefully at a distance from each other. 

' Lambeth us. 11 1, f. 147. Ryracr, xi. %%%. 

■ Ijunbeih us. 7tt, f 14^, Thii IctEcr ii 6a^tA 14th Auguit 14$ A* 

* Rymer, xi, jBj. 
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Thui, while the king was at Sheen^ the queen and her infant 
prince were staying at Tutbury, the Duke of York at Sandal, 
and the Earl of Warwick at Warwick.' Afterwards we find the 
queen removed to Chester, while the Duke of Buckingham was 
at Writtle, near Chelmsford in Essex. The only lord with the 
king at Sheen was his half-brother the Earl of Pembroke. 
His other brother, the Earl of Richmond, who died in the 
course of this year^ was in Wales making war upon some 
chieftain of the country whose name seems rather ambiguous. 
^ My Lord [of] York/ it is said, *is at Sendall stiff, and 
waiteth on the queen, and she on him/ ' The state of 
matters was evidently such that it was apprehended serious 
outrages might break out ; and reports were even spread 
abroad of a battle in which Lord Beaumont had been stain 
and the Earl of Warwick severely wounded.' * 

The separation of the king and queen is especially remark- The king 
able. During May and June they were more than a hundred *"** ^^^"^ 
miles apart ; and in the latter month the queen had increased 
the distance by removing from Tutbury in Staffordshire to 
Chester. It was then that she was said to be waiting on my 
Lord of York and he on her. The exact interpretation of the 
position must be partly matter of conjecture, but 1 take it to 
be as follows- The Duke of York, as we find stated only a 
few months later, was in very good favour with the king but 
not with the queen;* and we know from Fabyan that the 
latter was aC: this time doing all she could to put an end to his 
authority- It appears to me that by her influence the duke 
must have been ordered to withdraw from the Court, and that 
to prevent his again seeking access to the king*s presence, she 
pursued him into the north. At Tutbury* she would block 
his way from Sandal up to London ; and though for some 
reason or other she removed further off to Chester, she still 
kept an anxious watch upon the duke, and he did the same on 
her. Very probably her removal did give him the opportunity 
she dreaded of moving southwards ; for he must have been 

' Ngs. 3JD, 331. ' No. 334. * No. )]'- * W**- 14*- 
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with the king at Windsor on the 26th of July when he wrote 
in Henry's name that answer to the King of Scots of which we 
have already spoken. 

However this may be, Margaret soon after had recourse to 
other means to effect her object. In consequence of the Duke 
of York's popularity in London, it was expedient to remove 
the king some distance from the capital.^ He appears to have 
been staying at Windsor during July and the beginning of 
August. In the middle of the latter month he took his depar- 
ture northwards. By the dates of his Privy Seals we find him 
to have been at Wycombe on the 18th, at Kcnilworth on the 
24th, and at Lichfield on the 29th. In September he moved 
about between Lichfield, Coventry, and Leicester; but by the 
beginning of October the Court seems to have settled itself at 
Coventry, where a council was assembled on the 7th.* To 
this council the Duke of York and his friends were regularly 
summoned, as well as the lords whom the queen intended to 
honour ; but even before it met, changes had begun to be 
made in the principal officers of state. On Che jth. Viscount 
Bourchier, the brother of the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
dismissed from his office of Lord Treasurcrj and the Earl 0/ 
Shrewsbury was appointed in his room. On the irth, the 
archbishop himself was called upon to surrender the Great 
Seal, and Waynfletc, Bishop of Winchester, was made Chan- 
cellor in his stead. Laurence Booth, afterwards Bishop of 
Durham, was made Lord Privy Seal. 

The new appointments seem to have been on their own 
merits unexceptionable, — that of "Waynflete more especially. 
Whether the superiority of the new men was such as to make 
it advisable to supersede the old is another question, on which 
we would not attempt to pronounce an opinion, cither one 
way or other. One thing, however^ we may believe on the 
evidence of James Gresham, whose letters frequently give us 
very interesting political intelligence : the changes created dis- 
satisfaction in somcuf the queen's own friends, particularly in 
the Duke of Buckingham, who was half-brother to two of the 
discharged functionaries, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 

' Fabyaii. ' No, 345. 
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Viscount Bourchier, Either from this cause or from a mere 
English love of fair-play^ it would appear that Buckingham 
now supported the Duke of York, who, it is said, though at 
this time he had some interviews with the king and found 
Henry stilJ as friendly as he could desire, would certainly 
have been troubled at his departure if Buckingham had not 
befriended him. About the Court there was a general atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and distrust. On the nth October, the 
very day on which Waynflete was appointed Chancellor, an 
encounter took place between the Duke of Somerset's men 
and the watchmen of the city of Coventry, in which two or 
chrce of the citizens were killed. And probably it would have 
gone hard with the duke's retainers, had not Buckingham used 
his good offices here too as peacemaker ; for the alarm-bell rang 
and the citizens rose in arms. But by the interposition of 
Buckingham the tumult was appeased.' 

For about a twelvemonth from this time we find that the a.d, 1^7. 
Court continued generally at Coventty,'' occasionally moving 
about to Stafford, Colcshill, Chester, Shrewsbury, Kenilworthj 
Hereford, and Leicester*^ The queen evidcndy feared all the 
while to bring her husband nearer London, lest he should fall 
once more under the power of the Duke of York, Mean- 
while the want of a vigorous ruler became every day more 
apparent. Not only was Calais again in danger of siege,' but 
the coast of Kent was attacked by enemies, and within the 
kingdom a dangerous spirit of disaffection had shown itself in 
various places. On the Patent Rolls we meet with numerous 
commissions for keeping watch upon the coasts,* for arraying 
the country against invasion,* and for assembling the po^se 
CTmiSarm in various counties, against treasonable attempts to 
stir up the people/ During April the Court had removed to 



» No, i+S. 

• AccouEta of ihc pagtants shown before Queen Margaret a( Coventry arc noticed 
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Hereford,* apparently in consequence of some disturbances 
which had taken place in Wales under Sir William Hcrbcrtp 
Its sojourn upon the Welsh borders had an excellent cflfcct. 

the burgesses and gentlemen about Hereford all declaring 
themselves ready to take the king's part unless a peace were 
made. On the ist of May it was reported in London that 
Herbert had offered, on being gran[ed his life and goods, to 
return to his allegiance and appear before the king and lords al 
Leicester; so we may conclude the insurrection did not last 
long after .' 

But though the personal influence of the king wits doubt- 
less grca: and beneficial within his own immediate vicinity, 
it could do little for the good order and protection of the 
country generally. Distrust, cxclusivencss, and a bankrupt 
exchequer were not likely to obtain for the Idng willing 
and hearty service. Notwithstanding the commissions issued 
to keep watch upon the coasts^ the French managed to sur- 
prise and plunder Sandwich. On Sunday, the 38th August, 
a large force under the command of Pierre dc Brcze, seneschal 
Sandwich, of Normandy, landed not far from the town, which they took 
and kept possession of during the entire day, A number of 
the inhabitants, on the first alarm, retreated on board some 
ships lying in the harbour, from whence they began presently 
to shoot at the enemy. But de Breze having warned them 
that if they continued he would burn their ships, they found it 
prudent to leave off. Having killed the bailiffs and principal 
officers, the Frenchmen carried off a number of wealthy per- 
sons as prisoners, and returned to their ships in the evening, 
laden with valuable spoils from the town and neighbourhood.* 
The disaster must have been keenly felt ; but if Knglish- 
men had known the whole truth, it would have been felt more 
keenly still. Our own old historians were not aware of the 
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ftct, but an early French chronicler who lived at the time 
assures us that the attack had been purposely invited by 
Margaret of Anjou out of hatred to the Duke of York, in 
order to make a diversion, while the Scots should ravage 
England ! * It was well for her that the truth was not 
suspected 

Reconciliation ^nd CivU War 

At length, it would seem, the Court found it no longer 
possible to remain at a distance from the metropolis. In 
October the king had removed to Chcrtsey,^ and soon after 
we find him presiding at a Great Council, which had been 
summoned to meet in his palace at Westminster in con- 
sequence of the urgent state of affairs. Though attended 
not only by the Duke of York, but by a large number of 
the principal lords on both sides, the meeting does not appear 
to have led to any very satisfactory results. All that we know 
of its proceedings is that some of them, at least, were of a 
stormy character, — one point on which all parties were agreed 
being the exclusion from the council chamber of Pccock, ^'='*°P 
Bishop of Chichester, an ardent and honest-minded prdate, "^ " 
who, having laboured hard to reconcile the Lollards to the 
authority of the Church by arguments of common sense in- 
stead of persecution, was at this time stigmatised as a heretic 
and sedition- monger, and very soon after was deprived of 
his bishopric. It augured little good for that union of parties 
which was now felt to be necessary for the public weal, that 
the first act on which men generally could be got to agree 
was the persecution of sense and reason. There were other 
matters before the council on which they were unable to come 
to a conclusion, and they broke up on the 29th November, 
vnth a resolution to meet again on the 27th January; for 
which meeting summonses were at once sent out, notifying 
that on that day not one of the lords would be excused 
attendance*^ 

It was, indeed, particularly important that this meeting 
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should be a full one, and that every lord should be compelled 
lo take his share of the responsibiUty for its decisions. The 
principal aim was expressly stated to be a general reconcilia- 
tion and adjustment of private controversies' — an object to 
which it was impossible to oiFcr direct opposition. But 
whether it was really distasteful to a number of the pecfi, 
or obstacles sUrted up in individual cases^ there were certainly 
several who had not arrived in town by the day appointed 
A.jt. 1458. for the meeting- The Earl of Salisbury's excuse, dated at 
Sheriff Hutton on the 24lh of January,' docs not refer to this, 
for it appears certainly to be of a different year. Fabyan szjs 
that he had already arrived in London on the ijth Jaouajy. 
He made his appearance there at the head of +00 horse, with 
eighty knights and squires in his company. The Duke of 
York also came, though he arrived only on the a6th, *witli 
his own household only^ to the number of 140 horse." But 
the Ouke of Somerset only arrived on the last day of the 
month with 200 horse ; the Duke of Exeter delayed hi^ 
coming till the first week of February ; and the Earl of 
Warwick, who had to come from Calais, was detained by 
contrary winds. Thus, although the king had come up to 
Westminster by the time prefixed, a full Council could not be 
had for at least some days after ; and even on the 14th of 
February there was one absentee, the Earl of Arundel, who 
had to be written to by letters of Privy Seal.* 
A Great But by the 14th Warwick had arrived in London with a 

CDundl m h^jy Qf 600 meji, 'all apparelled in red lackets, with white 

London. ' , *^ ^^ -J ' 

ragged staves. ihc town was now full ot the retinues 
of the different noblemen, and the mayor and sheriffs trembled 
for the peace of the city. A very special watch was instituted. 
'The mayor,' says Fabyan, 'for so long as the king and 
the lords lay thus in the city, had daily in harness 5000 
citizens, and rode daily about the city and suburbs of the 
same, to see that the king's peace were kept ; and nightly he 
provided for 3000 men in harness to give attendance upon 

" Pri<v^ Cauncii Prscteiiingj, vi. ag^. 
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Bcrmcn, and they to keep the night-watch till 7 of the I 

ipon the morrow, till the day-watch were assembled/ 1 

e was to be the result of all this concourse, the settle- I 

ndentlj' could not bear to be protracted. The Duke I 

k and the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick had taken I 

ir quarters within the city itself j but the young lords I 

fathers had been slain at St» Albans — the Duke of I 

et, the Earl of Northumberland and his brother, Lord I 

Dnt, and the Lord Clifford — were believed to be bent I 

:vcngc, and the civic authorities refused them entrance I 

their bounds.' Thus the lords within the town and 1 

without belonged to the two opposite parties respcc- I 

^and in consequence of their mutual jealousies, con- I 

3 had to be arranged between them in the morning at I 

ck Friars, and in the afternoon at the White Friars, in I 

Street.* The king, for his part, having opened the I 

lings with some very earnest exhortations addressed to ^ 
trtics, withdrew himself and reored to Berk ham pstcad.^ 
ukc of Somerset and others went to and fro to consult 
im during the deliberations. Meanwhile the necessity 
e practicJ arrangement for government must have been 

Dre urgent every day. Sixty sail of Frenchmen were i 

Fthe coast of Sussex; and though Lord Falconbridge J 

Southampton in command of some vessels (probably on I 

L responsibility), there was a general feeling of insecurity I 

■ the merchants and among dwellers by the sea-coast. I 

f had heard privately from Calais that the French I 

ted a descent upon Norfolk at Cromer and Blakeney/ I 

le news shortly afterwards received from the district I 

that his information was not far wrong.^ I 
Llast it was agreed on both sides that old animosities Tcnuft of 
lie laid aside, and that some reparation should be made fiK"^=^™^ 

Yorkists to the sons and widows of the lords who had I 

»n the king's side at St. Albans, The exact amount of I 

paration. was left to the award of Henry, who decided I 

should consist of an endowment of ^^45 a year to the I 

(Vj* ChrankU <«1. DawicB), p. 77. HalL " LftlpT 366. I 

«hani««l*, 417-18. Leiter 365, • Letter 365. ^ L^rer 16S. I 
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Monastery of St. Albans, to be employed m masses for th 
slain, and of certain money payments, or assignments out 
moneys due to them by the Crown, to be made bj- Yorlc, 
Warwick, and Salisbury, to Eleanor, Duchess Dowager o 
Somerset and to her son, Duke Henry, to Lord Clifford, an 
others, in lieu of all claims and actions which the latter parti< 
might have against the former,' With what cordiality thii 
arrangement was accepted on cither aide wc do not presume to 
aay. Historians universally speak of it as a hollow concord, 
unreal from the first. But it at least preserved the kingdom 
in something like peace for about a twelvemonth. It wai 
celebrated by a great procession to St, Paul's on Lady Day, 
which must have been an Imposing spectacle. The king 
marched in royal habit with the crown upon his head^ York 
and the queen followed, arm tn arm, and the principal nTab 
led the way, walking hand in hand,^ 
Awa fishc. The keeping of the sea was now intrusted to the Earl o 
Warwick, and it was not long before he distinguished himsel 
by an action which probably relieved the English coasts for 
some time from any immediate danger of being attacked by 
the enemy. On the morning of Trinity Sunday word was 
brought to him at Calais of a fleet of 28 Spaniards, of which 
j6 were described as * great ships of forecastle.* Immediately 
he manned such vessels as he had in readiness, and went out 
to seek the enemy. The force at his command was only five 
ships of forecastle, three carvels, and four pinnaces; but widi 
these he did not hesitate to come to an engagement. At four 
o'clock on Monday morning the battle began, and it con- 
tinued till ten, when the English obtained a hard-won victory, 
'As men say/ wrote one of the combatants, 'there was not 
so great a battle upon the sea this forty winter ; and forsooth, 
we were well and truly beat.' Nevertheless, six of the enemy's 
ships were taken, and the rest were put to flight, not without 
very considerable slaughter on cither side' 

> WTitihamiWd*, +i! #7. Eigt. Cfiron. (Divici), 77, 7I. ■ HiU. 

3 LrtttT 569. Compare FabyaJi. Whsihamsitde, *ha writes *ii!i lomt mo- 
ftitLon in thi^ pin af his namiive, F;pe^s of a grrat navi! victory vpon \>y Wuwvk 
on Sr. Albania Day, the i2niJ June 14.59, °^^^ ^ '^"^ ^ Geno^i^ and i^panith t«vcI^ 
ia trhich boofj vru talcen to th« value of ^la^oo, and upw^tib of a tbounal 
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In the year following, the fire that had for some time a>i>. 1459' 
smouldered, burst once more into a flame. About Candlemas, 
EKCOrding 10 Fabyan — but an older authority says specifically 

on the 9th November preceding' — a fray occurred between fl 

one of the king's servants and one of the Earl of Warwick's, fl 

as the carl, who had been attending the Council at West- H 

minster, was proceeding to his barge- The king's servant ■ 

being wounded, the other made his escape ; but a host of I 

retainers attached to the royal household rushed out upon the I 

carl and his attendants, and wounded several of them before I 

they could embark. With hard rowing they got beyond the I 

power of their assailants and made their way into the city ; I 

but the queen and her friends insisted on imputing the out- I 

rftge to the earl himself, and demanded his arrest. The earl m 

found it politic to retire to Warwick, and afterwards to his ■ 

former post at Calais. On this the queen and her council I 

turned their machinations against his father, the Earl of H 

Salisbury, whom Lord Audley was commissioned to arrest and I 

bring prisoner to London, Audley accordingly took with I 

him a large body of men, and hearing that the earl was on his I 

way from Middlcham in Yorkshire, journeying cither towards M 
Salisbury or London, he hastened to intercept him. The earl^ Cml war 
however, had received notice of what was intended, and ""'*'"- 
having gathered about him a sufficient band of followers, 

defeated Lord Audley in a regular pitched batdc at Blorehcath M 

in Staffordshire, where he attempted to stop his way, on I 

Sunday the 13rd of September,* H 

The old elements of confusion were now again let loose. I 

Commissions to raise men were issued in the king's name, I 

and the Duke of York and all his friends were denounced as I 

pruMierSf for nhom it wis dTdlfuli to find room in all ihe prisons of Calais. Il ii not ^M 

UDbOuible thit this may have hern g iIiITfitlii adion, whirh trtok. place an ihe vtry ^| 

day, month, and year to whirh Whcthamsttdt refers It; but the silence of other H 

authoritiffi about a Hcond naval viriory would lead ub tu suppose he w ^mply wrong H 

m the raattcr of d;tte, Tr rniist be obwived that WLeihanniede immediiidy goes on H 

to tpcak of iht Legate CopplnJ^i arrival in England, which took place \n June 1460, H 

u having happened area ikem Umpki, and as if it had htti\ in the same month of H 

June, only a fevB dayi rarlitr. Thi*; shows great inaccurary. H 

* Eiigi. CJtron. (Daviei), 7^- I 

• Fabyan, Etsl. CArirn. <Davin), io. Pari RvUit t. 3*8, ■ 
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a confederacy of traitors. They, for their parts, gathered 
together the men of the Marches in self-defence. At Ludlow, 
the dulcc was joined by the Earl of Salisbury, and also by the 
Earl of Warwick, who had come over again from Calais. 
On the other hand, the king himself entered into the strife in 
a way he had not done hitherto. He not only took the field 
in person against the rebellious lordSj but exhiblrcd a spirit in I 
the endurance of fatigue and discomfort which seems to have 
commanded general admiration. Even at the time of Lord 
Audlcy's overthrow, it would appear that he was leading! 
forward a reserve. For about a month he kept continually 
camping out, never resting at night, except on Sundays, in the 
same p£ce he had occupied the night before, and sometimes, J 
in spite of cold, rough weather, bivouacking for two nights 
successively on the bare field. After the battle of Bloreheath, 
he could only regard Salisbury as an overt enemy of his crown, J 
At the same time he despatched heralds to the Duke of York 
and the Earl of "Warwick, with proclamations of free and 
perfect pardon to themselves and all but a few of the leaders 
at Bloreheach, on condition of their submitting to him within 
six days,^ 

To Garter King of Arms, one of the messengers by whom 
these offers were conveyed^ the confederate lords made answer, 
and also delivered a written reply to be conveyed to the king, 
declaring the perfect loyalty of their intentions, which they 
would have been glad to prove in the king's presence if it had 
been -only possible for them to go to him with safety. They 
had already endeavoured to testify their unshaken fidelity to 
Henry by an indenture drawn up and signed by them in 
Worcester Cathedral. This instrument they had forwarded 
to the king by a deputation of churchmen, headed by the 
prior of Chat cathedral, and including among others Dr. 
William Lynwoode,^ who administered to them the sacrament 

the occasion. Again, after Garter left, they wrote from 



on 



" KoUi qf ParL \\. 14.8. 

° Not, at Scon supposcii, the author of the book cid thr CuaatiTuIioiu of ilu! 
Chtircb of England, but piobably a ncpbcYT or other rdatioD of his. The William 
L^nwoodc who wrolc upait the Church CoQutitutioDa nas Dbhup of Si. I>aTid\ and 
died ia 144.6. 
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Ludlow on Che loth of October, protesting that their actions 
had been misconstrued^ ard their tenants subjected to wrong 
and vioiencc, while they themselves lay under unjust suspicion. 
Their enemies, they said, thirsted for the possession of their 
lands^ and hoped to obtain them by their influence with the 
Icing. For their own part they had hitherto avoided a 
conflict, not from any fear of the power of their enemies, 
but only for dread of God and of his Highness, and they 
meant to persevere in this peaceful course, cntiJ driven by 
necessity to self-defence/ 

These earnest, solemn, and repeated expressions of loyalty 
have scarcely, I think, received from historians the attention 
to which they are entitled.* Of their sincerity, of course, 
men may form diiFerent opinions ; but it is right to note that 
the confederate lords had done all that was in their power by 
three several and distinct protests to induce the king to think 
more fevourably of their intentions. It is^ moreover, to be 
observed that they remained at this time in an attitude strictly 
defensive. But the king and hia forces still approaching, 
ihey drew themselves up in battle array at Ludford, in the 
tmmediare vicinity of the town of Ludlow. Here, as they 
were posted on Friday the 12th October, it would almost 
accm that the lords were not without apprehension of the 
defection of some of their followers. A report was spread 
through the camp that the king was suddenly deceased, 
witnesses were brought in who swore to the fact, and mass 
was said for the repose of his soul. But that very evening, 
Henry, at the head of his army, arrived within half a mile of 
their position. The state of the country, flooded by recent 
rains, had alone prevented him from coming upon them 
sooner- Before nightfall a few volleys of artillery were dis- 
charged agairst the royaJ army, and a regular engagement 
was expected next day. But, meanwhile, the royal proclama- 
tion of pardon seems to have had its effect. One Andrew 
TroUopc, who had come over with the Earl of Warwick from 

' The Act oT Alliiindcr igaiabi iht: YoiLl&Ib raoiC untruly sajra, 'they took no 



couiiderUiaD ' of Gancfn mcsaaff. See Rsiis tif' Fariiamtnl aborr citcii' 
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Calajs, withdrew at dead of night and carried over a coo- 
sidcrable body of men to the service of the king, to whom 
he commumcatcd the secrets of the camp. The blow was 
The absolutely fatal. The lords at once abandoned all thought of 

Vofkitd further resistance. Leaving their banners in the field, thqr 
^^**^' withdrew at midnight, York and his second son, Edmund, 
Earl of Rutland, fled into Wales, from whence they sailed 
into Ireland. His eldest, Edward^ Earl of March, accom- 
panied by the two other earls, Warwick and Salisbury, and by 
Sir John Wcnlock, made his way into Devonshire- There by 
the friendly aid of one John Dynham^ afterwards Lord 
Dynham, and Lord High Treasurer to Henry vii-, they 
bought a ship at Exmouth and sailed to Guernsey, At 
last, on Friday the 2nd of November, they landed at Calais, 
where they met with a most cordial reception from the 
inhabitants. 
^«y^ Then followed in November the Parliament of Coventry, 

and the attainder of the Duke of York and all his party* 
The queen and her friends at last had tt all their own way, 
at least in England, It was otherwise doubtless in Ireland, 
where the Duke of York remained for nearly a twelvemonth 
after his flight from Ludlow. It was otherwise too at Calais, 
where Warwick was all-powerful, and whither discontented 
Yorkists began to flock from England. It was otherwise, 
moreover, at sea^ where the same Warwick still retained the 
command of the fleet, and could not be dispossessed, except 
on parchment. On parchment^ however, he was presently 
superseded in both of his important oflices. The Duke of 
Exeter was intrusted with the keeping of the sea, which even 
at the time of the great reconciliation of parties he had been 
displeased that Warwick was allowed to retain.' The young 
Duke of Somerset was appointed Captain of Calais, but was 
unable to take possession of his post. Accompanied by Lord 
Roos and Lord Audlcy, ajid fortified by the king's letters- 
patent, he crossed the sea, but was refused admittance into 
the town. Apparently he had put off" too long before going 

> RffUj ef Perl v\, -i^V^, Whe[i»*iiirtcde,459-6> i F*bT«u 
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over,* and he found the three earls in possession of the place 
before him ; so th^t he was obliged to land at a place called 
Scales' Cl'iS and go to Guisncs.^ But a worse humiliation 
still awaited him on landing ; for of the very sailors that had 
brought him over, a number conveyed their ships into Calais 
harbour, oiTered their services to the Earl of Warwick^ and 
placed in his hands as prisoners certain persons who had 
taken part against him. They were shortly after beheaded 
in Calais.* 

It would seem, in short, that ever since his great nava] 
victory in 1458, Warwick was so highly popular with ail the 
sailors of England, that it was quite as hopeless for the Duke 
of Exeter to contest his supremacy at sea as for Somerset to 
think of winning Calais out of his hands. Friends still came 
flocking over from England to join the three earls at Calais; 
and though in London in the February following nine men *-i*- '4^- 
were hanged, drawn, and beheaded for attempting to do so,* 
the cause of the Yorkists remained as popular as ever In 
vsun were letters written to foreign parts, ' that no relirf be 
ministered to the traitor who kept Calais/* In vain the Duke 
of Somerset at Guisncs endeavoured to contest his right to the 
government of that important town. All that Somerset could 
do was to waste his strength in fruitless skirmishes, until on 
St- George's Day he suffered such a severe defeat and loss 
of men at Newnham Bridge, that he was at length forced to 
abandon all idea of dispossessing the Earl of Warwick/ 

Not only were the three earls secure in their position at 
Calais, but there was every reason to believe that they had 
a large amount of sympathy in Kent, and would meet with a 
very cordial reception whenever they crossed the sea. To 

' He Tccelvcd hi& appointcntni an ihc 9(h October, thre? day^ belore the dia- 
pCTTJOn of the Yorkiits at Ludlow (RymcrT xi' +l6V and, accarding la onr authority 
{Efgi. CArvn., cd. DavLts^ ^4}, be ncnC over la ihc unic month ^ but u aI] Agree 
tbar Waiwicfc was ihcre before him, it wju more probabJjr la Uic beginning of 
Nortmber. 

* CAromcU m ui. Cott., VStell. A. xvi- 
' Fjibyiut. 

* W. Woft,, fyS i TArtt Fifteenth Ctftturj Chrvrdcks, 73. One of them ww 
fumcd Rogtr NcvSIc, a Uwfcr oF tht Temple, And probably ji relation of the Eurl of 
Warwick. ^ Speed, " W. W«ie, 
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avert the danger of any sucli attempt, and alsOj it would 
appear, with some design of reinforcing the Duke of Somerset 
at Guisnes, Lord Rivers and his son Sir Anthony Wydevile 
were sent to Sandwich ahout the beginning of the year, with a 
body of 400 men. Besides the command of the town, thcjr 
were commissioned to take possession of certain ships which 
LorJ belonged to the Earl of Warwick, and lay quietly at anchor in 
Rivera the harbour. 1 But the issue of their exploit was such as to 
J^^,^* " provoke universal ridicule, 'As to tidings here,' wrote 
Botoner from London to John Bcrncy at Caister, 'I send 
some offhand, written to you and others, how the Lord 
Rivera, Sir Anthony his son, and others have wen Calais by a 
feeble assault at Sandwich made by John Denham, Esq., with 
the number of 800 men, on Tuesday between four and five 
o'clock in the morning/ * 

The exact mode in which Rivers and his son * won Calais' 
seems to have been described in a separate paper. The truth 
was that a small force under the command of John Denham 
(or Dynham) was despatched across the sea by Warwick, and 
landing at Sandwich during the night, contrived not only to 
seize the ships in the harbour, but even to surprise the ead 
and his son in their beds, and bring them over as prisoners to 
the other side of the Channel/ The victors did not fail to 
turn the incident to account by exhibiting as much contempt 
«s possible for their unfortunate prisonera. ' My Lord 
Rivers,* writes William Paston, ' was brotight to Calais, and 
before the lords with eight score torches, and there ray lord of 
Salisbury rated him, calling him knave's son, that he should be 
so rude to call him and those other lords traitors ; for they 
' should be found the king's true liegemen when he should be 

found a traitor. And my Lord of Warwick rated him and 
said that his father was but a squire, and brought up with 
King Henry v.^ and since made him&elf by marriage, and also 
made a lord ; and that it was not his part to have such language 
of lords, being of the king's blood. And my Lord of March 
rated him in like wise. And Sir Anthony was rated for his 

' W. Wore. Ertsl Ckr^ti. (Pt^jcs), 85. 
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languige of all the three lords in like wise/ ' It must have 
been a curious reflection to the Earl of March when in after 
years, as King Edward iv., he married the daughter of this 
same Lord Rjvers, that he had t^ken part in this vituperation 
of his future father-in-law ! 

By and by it became sufficiently evident that unless he was 
considerably reinforced, the Duke of Somerset could do no 
good at Guisnes, Instead of actcmpting to maintain a footing 
beside Calais, the queen's Government would have enough to 
do to keep the rebels out of England, The capture of Rivers 
had excited the most serious alarm, and the landing of Warwick 
himself upon the eastern coast was looked upon as not impro- 
bable." A new force of 500 men was accordingly sent to 
Sandwich under the command of one Osbcrt Mountford or 
Mundeford,' an old officer of Calais, His instructions were 
to go from Sandwich to Guisncs, cither in aid of the Duke of 
Somerset, as intimated in Worcester's Annals^ or* according to 
mother contemporary aulhority»* to bring him over to England, 
But while he waited for a wind to sail, John Dynham again 
crossed the sea, attacked the force under the command of 
Mundeford, and after a litde skirmishing, in which he himself 
was wounded, succeeded in carrying him off to Calais, as he 
had before done Lord Rivers, Murdeford's treatment, how- 
ever, was not so lenient as that of the more noble captive. On 
the ijth of June he was beheaded at the Tower of Rysebank, 
which stood near the town, on the opposite side of the 
harbour.' 

Meanwhile the Earl of Warwick did not remain at Calais. 
He scoured the seas with his fleet and sailed into Ireland. 
Sir Baldwin Fulford, a knight of Devonshire, promised the 
king, on pain of losing his head, to destroy Warwick's fleet ■ 

I Letter 40c. ■ ^tf Apprndii to IniradjcliLfn. 

* The writer of L*Her 378, He wa-* a connfCTioTi of Jhe Pa-iton family, having 
caairied EliTaHeth, rtaughrfr of John Bcrney, Esq., annthtr of whose dauehtna, 
Margaref^ was ihe mother of Margaret PitCon tHIoirifHcId, iL iBi). He had btfn 
much engagfd m the Jcingi wrvicc in Fninef, and had heen treaiurfr of Nonnardj 
hefore it vai lo^t — a fart which may arrouni for Vw wriiing Firnch in preference lo 
fijigliih. See Stevensnn'i Wari tf \he EngtiiA in Franff, index- 
• * Engl. C*rau. (Davie«)» K5. 

* W. Won:, 475 i Fahy*nj Stow, 40&.7. 
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but having exhausted the sum of lOOO marks whidi was 
allowed him for his expenses, he returned home without 
having attained his object.^ On the 1 6th of March, Warwick 
having met with the Duke of York in Ireland, the two noble- 
men entered the harbour of Waterford with a fleet of six-and- 
twenty ships weU manned ; and on the following day^ being 
St, Patrick's Day, they landed and were ceremoniously received 
by the mayor and burgesses.' Warwick seems to have remained 
in Ireland more than two months, concerting with the Duke 
of York plans for future action. About Whitsunday, which 
in this year fell on the ist of June, his fleet was observed by 
the Duke of Exeter off the coast of Cornwall, on its return to 
Calais, Exeter's squadron was superior in strength, and an 
engagement might have been expected ; but the duke was not 
sure that he could trust his own sailora, and he allowed the 
carl to pass unmolested. 
Xhe About this time there arrived at Calais a papal nurcio, by 

Lcgnie name Francesco Coppini, Bishop of Terni, returning from 
Coppini. England ^^ Rome, He had been sent by the new pope, 
Pius II., the ablest that had for a long time filled the pontifical 
chair, to urge Henry to send an ambassador to a congress at 
Mantua, in which measures were to be concerted for the union 
and defence of Christendom against the Turks. This was in 
the beginning of the preceding year,* and, as he himself states, 
he remained nearly a year and a half in England.* But the 
incapacity of the king, and the dissensions that prevailed 
among the lords, rendered his mission a total failure. Henry, 
indeed, who was never wanting in reverence for the Holy See^ 
named a certain number of bishops and lords to go upon thi» 
mission, but they one ajid all refused- He accordingly sent 
two priests of little name, with an informal commission to 
excuse a greater embassy. England was thus discredited at 
the papal court, and the nuncio, finding his mission fruitless, 
at last crossed the sea to return home- At Calais, however, 

3 CAroii. (Davi«), Bji W, Wore. 

* Hii commitiion fram th« Pope It dated jth Januaiy 1^5 1 [9] — Rymer, xi. ^if* 

■ Brown'j S'^tiuriait CaUn^iarj i. p. 91. 
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he was persuaded by Warwick to remain. The carl himself H 

was about to return to England, and if the legate would come H 

back in his company he mi^ht use the influence of his sacred I 

office to heal the wounds of a divided kingdom.^ I 

The nuncio had doubtless seen enough of the deplorable fl 

condition of England to be convinced that peace was impos- H 

sibte, so long as the lords most fit to govern were banished H 

and proclaimed rebels by the queen and her favourites.^ He H 

was. moreover, furnished with powers, by which — the main H 

object of his mission being the union of Christendom — hewas H 

authorised to make some efforts to compose the dissensions of I 

England." But he certainly overstrained them, and allowed H 

himself to become a partisan. Flattered by the attentions ■ 

shown him by Warwick, he acceded to his suggestion, and U 

when, on the 26th of June,* the day after Mundcford was ■ 

beheaded at Calais, the confederate lords crossed the Channel, I 

the nuncio was in their company, bearing the standard of the H 

Church. Archbishop Bourchier, too, met them at Sandwich, H 

where they landed, with a great multitude of people ; and with H 

his cross borne before him, the Primate of England conducted I 

the three earls and their followers, who increased in number as H 

they went along, until they reached the capital. After a very I 

brief opposition on the part of some of the citizens, the city I 

opened its gates to them. They entered London on the and | 
of July/ 

Before they crossed the sea, the three earls had sent over a TheEaiJi 
set of articles addressed to the archbishop and the commons of ^'^^^^{j' 
England in the name of themselves and the Duke of Yorkj iuid 
declaring how they had sued in vain to be admitted to the Saiiibury. 

1 Gobcllmui, itir. 

' Tbe Vorklatt apparently vrrrr not Epiring of insinuations against thf queen. £( 
tiaui hctn rtimourfd, arcordirrg lo Fibyaii, tliaf the Prince of Wales wai not really the 
|[Ing'»Hini but the wDRi thai was insinuaMrf was that hewas a changeling. But 
Warwick himwlf, according to Gobetllnuii, desciibcd the lituatlon to ilie nundo » 
FoWovtt: — 'Rm noster itupidui est, ci menie captusj regitur, non regit; apud uxorpm 
et qui fegii ihalamuin fmlani, impcriiim eti/ 

* Sff the Pope's Icirer 10 him in Theiner, 413-+- 

* ' The lords croK^rd the sea on Thursday/ writei Co[^ai from London on the 
4eh July.— Bropm'B t'eiatiati Calendar, i. (jo- 
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king's presence to set forth certain matters that concerned the 
common weal of all the land. Foremost among these was the 
oppression of the Church, a charge based, seemingly, on fact* 
with which we are unacijuaiiited, and which, if known, might 
shed a clearer light upon the conduct of the legale and Arch- 
bishop Bourchicr. Secondly, they complained of the crying 
evil that the king had given away to favourites alt the revenues 
of his crown, so that his household was supported by acts of 
rapine and extortion on the part of his purveyors. Thirdly, the 
laws were administered with great partiality, and justice was 
not to be obtained. Grievous taxes, moreover, were levied 
upon the commons, while the destroyers of the land were 
living upon the patrimony of the crown. And now a heavier 
charge than ever was imposed upon the inhabitants ; for the 
king, borrowing an idea from the new system of military 
service in France, had commanded every township to furnish 
at its own cost a certain number of men for the royal army ; 
' which imposition and talliagc/ wrote the lords in this mani- 
festo, *if it be continued to their heirs and successors, will be 
the heaviest charge and worst example that ever grew in 
England, and the foresaid subjects and the said heirs and 
successors in such bondage as their ancestors were never 
charged with.' ^ 

Besides these evils, the infatuated policy into which the 
king had been led by his ill-advisers, threatened to lose Ireland 
and Calais to the crown, as France had been lost already ; for 
in the former country letters had been sent under the Privy 
Seal to the chieftains who had hitherto resisted the king's 
authority, actually encouraging them to attempt the conquest 
of the land^ while in regard to Calais the king had been 
induced to write letters to his enemies not to show that town 
any favour, and thus had given them the greatest possible 

^ li appran by Lrrrrr ^77 thai privy irak vrtn murd En 1459 addrrasfd on tht 
back 10 frrtain prrKoni, rrquiring iliem to bt nirh the king 31 LeiMSTcr on rhf loth of 
May, ffach with a body of mm imAid«ntLy armed, and nilh proiiA^on for ihnr ovrn 
expenses for two maouis. One af thne privy seali, li^cd by the king }iim«tf, was 
addreKwd ipfciflLty 10 John Pacion^i eldest tan^ John, wha at wh time cculd not bave 
been more than nIneT»n years of agr. On ii^ arrird, hii moiher ransulied with 
neighfaoun whether It vii indi-pwnuble to obey vtth an injun^ion, and on their 
apinian that it waa, wrote (0 her nushauJ for insmjctiow, 
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inducement to attempt its capture. Meanwhile the Harls of 
Shrewsbury and Wiltshire and Viscount Beaumont, who directed 
everything, kept the king himself, in some things, from the 
exercise of his own free mil, and had caused him to assemble 
the Parliament of Coventry for the express purpose of ruiring 
the Duke of York and his friends, whose domains they had 
everywhere pillaged and taken to their own uac,^ 

It was impossible, in the nature of things, that evils such 
as these could be allowed to continue long, and the day of 
reckoning was now at hand. Of the great events that 
followed, it will be sufficient here to rote the sequence in 
the briefest possible words. On the loth July the king was The battle 
taken prisoner at the battle of Northampton, and was brought "^ ^"^"h- 
to London by the confederate lords. The government, of 
course^ came thus entirely into their hands. Young George 
Nevill, Bishop of Exeter, was made Chancellor of England, 
Lord BourchicT was appointed Lord Treasurer, and a Parlia- 
ment was summoned to meet at Westminster for the pur- 
pose of reversing the attainders passed in the Parliament of 
Coventry. Of the elections for this Parliament we have some 
interesting notices in letter 41 5, from which wc may see how 
the new turn in affairs had affected the politics of the county 
of Norfolk. From the first it was feared that after the three 
earls had got the king into their hands, the old intriguers, 
Tuddcnham and Heydon, would be busy to secure favour, or 
at all events indulgence, from the party now in the ascendant. 
But letters-missive were obtained from the three earls, directed 
to all mayors and other officers in Norfolk, commanding in 
the king's name that no one should do them injury, and intimat- 
ing that the earls did not mean to show them any favour if 
any person proposed to sue them at law.' Hcydon, however, 
did not choose to remain in Norfolk. He was presently 
heard of from Berkshire, for which county he had found 
interest to get himself returned in the new Parliament. 

John Paston also was returned to this Parliament as one John 
of the representatives of hia own county of Norfolk. His™'"^'" 

> The artictn wi]1 be fouod in HoJiiiRhcd, Vi\. 653-1 1 and la Da.-v\et\ Chromcit, 
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sympathies were entirely with the new state of things. And 
his friend and correspondent. Friar Brackley^ who felt with 
him that the wellbeing of the whole land depended entirely on 
the Earl of Warwick, sent him exhortations out of Scripture 
to encourage him in the performance of his political duties.^ 
But what would be the effect of the coming over from Ireland 
of the Duke of York, who had by this time landed at Chester, 
and would now take the chief direction of affairs ? * Perhaps 
the chief fear was chat he would be too indulgent to poUri'^ 
antagonists. Moreover, the Dowager Duchess of Suffolk had 
contrived to marry her son to one of York's daughters, and it 
was apprehended her influence would be considerable, * The 
Lady of Suffolk/ wrote Friar Brackley to Paaton, *hath sent 
up her son and his wife to my Lord of York to ask grace for 
a sheriff the next year, Stapleton^ Boleyn, or Tyrell, qui ahsisi 
God send you Poynlngs, W, Paston, W, Rokewood, or 
Arblaster. Ye have much to do, Jesus speed yovi f Ye have 
many good prayers, what of the convent, city, and country/* 

Such was the state of hope, fear, and expectation which the 
new turn of affairs awakened in some, and particularly in 
the friends of John Paston, The next great move in the 
political game perhaps exceeded the anticipations even of Friar 
Yort Brackley- Yet though the step was undoubtedly a bold one, 
iheCfown "^^^""i p^^rhaps, was a high course of action more strongly 
suggested by the results of past experience- After ten miser- 
able years of fluctuating policy, the attainted Yorkists were 
now for the fourth time in possession of power ; but who 
could tell that they would not be a fourth time set aside and 
proclaimed as traitors? For yet a fourth time since the fiall 
of Suffolk, England might be subjected to the odious rule of 
favourites under a well-intentioned king, whose word was not 
to be relied on. To the commonweal the prospect was serious 
enough ; to the Duke of York and hia friends it was absolute 
and hopeless ruin. But York had now determined what to 
do. On the lOth of October, the third day of the Parliament, 
he came to Westminster with a body of joo armed men, and 
took up quarters for himself within the royal palace* On the 

Lttter 41J, ^ Letter 419. ^ Letter ft j* 
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i6th he entered Che House of Lords, and having sat down 

in the king's throne, he delivered to the Lord Chancellor a 
writing in which he distinctly claimed that he, and not Henry, 
was by inheritance rightful king of England.' 

The reader is of course aware of the fact on which this 
claim was based, namely, that York, through the female line, 
was descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of 
Edward in., while King Henry, his father, and his grandfather 
had all derived their rights from John of Gaunt, who was 
Lioners younger brother Henry iv, indeed was an un- 
doubted usurper; but to set aside his family after they had 
been in possession of the throne for three generations must 
have seemed a very questionable proceeding. Very few of 
the lords at first appeared to regard it with favour. The 
greater number stayed away from the House," But the duke's 
counsel insisting upon an answer, the House represented the 
matter to the king, desiring to know what he could allege in 
opposition to the claim of York. The king, however, left the 
lords to inquire into it themselves ; and as it was one of the 
gravest questions of law, the lords consulted the justices* 
But the justices declined the responsibility of advising in a 
matter of so high a nacure. They were the king's justices, 
and could not be of counsel where the king himself was a 
party. The king^s Serjeants and attorney were then applied 
to, but were equally unwilling to commit themselves ; so that 
the lords themselves brought forward and discussed of their 
own accord a number of objections to the Duke of York's 
claim. At length it was declared as the opinion of the whole 
body of the peers that his title could not be defeated, but a 
compromise was suggested and mutually agreed to that the 
king should be allowed to retain his crown for life, the succes- 
sion reverting to the duke and his heirs immediately after 
Henry's death,^ 

So the matter was settled by a great and solemn act of state. 
But even a parliamentary settlement, produced by a display of 
armed force, will scarcely command the respect that it ought 
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to do if there is armed force to overthrow it. The king him- 
self, it is true, appears to have been treated with respect, and 
with no more abridgment of personal liberty than was natural 
to the situatiorj," Nor could it be said that the peers were 
insensible of the responsibility they incurred in a grave con- 
stitutional crisis. But respect for constitutional safeguards had 
been severely shaken, and no securities now could bridle 
the spirit of faction : suspicion also of itself produced new 
dangers. The Duke of York, after all the willingness he had 
shown in Parliament to accept a compromisej seems to have 
been accused of violating the settlement as soon as it was 
made ; for on that very night on which it was arranged (jist 
October), we are told by a contemporary writer that 'the king 
removed unto London against his will to the bishop s palace, 
and the Duke of York came unto him that same night by 
torchlight and took upon him as king, and said in many places 
that 'This is ours by right.'^" Perhaps the facts looked 
worse than they were really ; for it had been agreed in Parlia- 
ment, though not formally expressed in the Accord, that the 
duke should be once more Protector and have the actual 
government." But it is not surprising that Margaret and 
her friends would recognise nothing of what had been done in 
Parliament. Since the battle of Northampton she had been 
separated from her husband. She fled with her son first into 
Cheshire, afterwards into Wales, to Harlech Castle, and then 
to Denbigh, which Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, had 
just won for the House of Lancaster.* Her flight had been 
attended with difficulties, especially near Malpas, where she 
was robbed by a servant of her own, who met her and put her 
in fear of the lives of herself and her child.* In Wales she 
was joined by the Duke of Exeter, who was with her in 
October/ From thence she sailed to Scotland, where the 

^ Though he wu lakcn prisoner it :ht batiJe of Northimpmn, uid had ever bugc 
been in the power of ihc vicior^ be dtxi not Jip|>car lo htyt been pUccU under Juiy 
kinit of r»iTaJnt. In OrtobcFf before ctie Parliaincm met, he wu ipcodiiig iht lime in 
hunting at Greenwich and ELtham. — No. 4.19. 

' CoiUethrti oj a LunJan CiiiiUfi, laS ^Camden Society). 

" EngHih Chroniiir (Divjcn), loS; FabyiH \ Hall, 149. 
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enemies of the Duke of York were spcciEilly welcome. For 
James II., profiting, aa might be expected, by the dissensions 
of England, a month after the battle of Northampton, had 
laid siege to Roxburgh, where he was killed by the bursting 
of a cannon. Margaret, with her son, arrived at Dumfries 
in January 1461, and met his widow, Mary of Gceldres, at 
Lincluden Abbey. ^ Meanwhile her adherents in the North of 
England held a council at York, and the Earl of Northumber- 
land, with Lords CliFord, Dacres, and Nevill, ravaged the 
lands of the duke and of the Earl of Salisbury. The duke on 
this dissolved Parliament after obtaining from it powers to put 
down the rebellion,^ and marched northwards with the Earl of 
Salisbury. A few days before Christmas they reached the 
dukc*s castle of Sandal, where they kept the festival, the 
enemy being not far off at PomfrcCn^ On the 30th Decem- 
ber was fought the disastrous battle of Wakefield, when the The Uiile 
Yorkists were defeated, the duke and the Earl of Salisbury ^'^Y**'^ 
being slain in the field, and the duke's son, the Earl of Rut- 
land, ruthlessly murdered by Lord Clifford after the battle. 

The story of poor young Rutland's butchery is graphically 
described by an historian of the succeeding age who, though 
perhaps with some inaccuracies of detail as to fact, is a Witness 
to the strong impression left by this beginning of barbarities. 
The account of it given by Hall^ the chronicler, is as 
follows : — 



^ While this battle was in fighting, a priest called Sir Robert 
Aspall, chaplain and schoolmaster to the ^oung Earl o( Rutland, 
second son to the above-named Duke of YorlCj scarce of ihe age of 
twelve years [he was really in his eighteenth year J^ a fair gentleman 
and a maiden-like person, perceiving thai flight wa5 more safeguard 
than tarrying, both for him and his niaster, Decrctly conveyed the Earl 
out of the field by the Lord Clifford*^ band towards the town. But or 
fac could enter into a bouse, he was by the said Lord Clilford espied, 
followed, and raken, and, by reason rif his appiircl, demanded what he 
was- The young genCEeman, dismayed, had not a word to speak, but 
kneeled on his knees, imploring mercy and desiring grace, both with 
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tiolclmg up his hands and making dolorous Lountcnanc^ for his speech 
was goic for fear. ^* Save him," said hh chaplain, **foi he is 
prii^cc*! son, and pcradvcnturc xmy do you good hereafter." With 
that wordj the Lord Clifford markea him and said- — " By God's blood 
tbj ^thcr slew mine ; and so will 1 do ihcc and all thy kin *' » and 
with rhar word stack the £arl to the heart with hii dagger^ and bade 
his chaplain bear the Earl's mother word what he had done aiid sail' 

Another lUustratSon which the chronicler goes on to give of 

Clifford's bloodthirsty spirit may be true rn fact, but is certainly 

wrong as regards time. For he represents Queen Margaret aa 

* not far from the field ' when the battle had been fought, ind 

says that Cli/Ford having caused the duke's head to be cut off 

and crowned in derision with a paper crown^ presented the 

ghastly object to her upon a pole with the words : — * Madam, 

your war is done ; here is your king's ransom/ Margaret^ ts 

we have seen, was reaJly in Scotland at the time, where she 

negotiated an alliance with the Scots, to whom she agreed to 

deliver up Berwick for aid to her husband's cause. But soon 

afterwards she came to York, where, at a council of war, she 

and her adherents determined to march on London, So tt 

may have been a fact that Clifford presented to her the head af 

York upon a pole with the words recorded. But never was 

prophecy more unhappy ; for instead of the war being ended, 

or the king being ransomed^ there cannot be a doubt these 

deeds of wickedness imparted a new ferocity to the strife and 

hastened on the termination of Henry^s imbecile, unhappy 

reign- Within little more than two months after the battle 

of Wakefield the son of the murdered Duke of York was 

proclaimed king in London, by the title of Edward jv., and 

at the end of the third month the bloody victory of Towtor 

almost destroyed, for a long time, the hopes of the House of 

Lancaster. From that day Henry led a wretched existence, 

now as an exile, now as a prisoner, for eleven unhappy years, 

saving only a few months' interval, during which he was made 

king again by the Earl of Warwick, without the reality of 

power, and finally fell a victim, as was generally believed, to 

political assassination. As for Margaret, she survived her 

husband, but she also survived her son, and the cause for 
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which she had fought with so much pertinacity was lost to htr 
for ever. 

And now we must halt in our political survey. Hence- 
forth, though public affairs must stUl require attention, we 
shall scarcely require to follow them with quite so great minute- 
ness. We here take leave, for the most part, of matters, 
both public and private, contained in the Letters during the 
reign of Henry vi. But one event which affected greatly the 
domestic history of the Pastong in the succeeding reign, must 
be mentioned before we go further. It was not long after 
the commencement of those later troubles — more precisely, 
it was on the 5th November 1459, six weeks after the batde 
of Blorcheathf and little more than three after the dispersion 
of the Yorkists at Ludlow — that the aged Sir John Fastolf 
breathed his last, within the walls of that castle which it had ^"|^^^^ 
been his pride to rear and to occupy in the place of his birth. fasio\f. 
By his wilJ» of which, as will be seen, no less than three diflferent 
instruments were drawn up, he bequeathed to John Paston 
and his chaplain. Sir Thomas Howes, all his lands in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, for the purpose of founding 
that college or religious community at Caister, on the erection 
of which he had bestowed latterly so. much thought. The 
manner in which this bequest affected the fortunes of the 
PastOQ family has now to be considered. 



FastolFs Lands 

Under the feudal system, as is well known, on the death of 

any tenant tJi capire of the crown^ his lands were seized in the 

king's name by an officer called the cscheator, until it was 

ascertained by a jury of the county who was the next heir that 

should succeed to the property, and whether the king had any 

right of wardship by reason of his being under age. But when 

Sir John Fastolf died, he left no heir^ nor was he, strictly '*' " ***'' 

speaking, at his death a tenant w capite of the crown. He had The hatU 

at different times handed overall his landed property to trustees, V/*^^'l'^^° 

111' 1 ■ I I T 1 1 1 '' "lolf. 

who were to hold it to his use so long as he uvea, and to apply 
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it after his death to the purposes mentioned in his will For 
the greater part of his lands in the counties of Norfolk^Suifblk, 
Essex^ and Surrey, he had appointed one body o{ trustees as 
early as the year 1449, ten years before his death. ^ This body 
consisted of five bishops, including the two primates, three 
lordSj two justices of the Kings Bench, two knights, and ten 
other persons. But of these original trustees a good number 
were already dead, when, in the year 1457, a new trust ww 
createdj and the greater part of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
property was vested in the names of Thomas Bourchicr, 
Archbishop of Canterburyj William Waynflcte, Bishop of 
Winchester, William Yelverton, Justice of the King's Beach, 
John Paston, Esq., Henry Fylongley, Esq., Thomas HoweSt 
clerk, and William Paston. In the preceding year he had 
already created these same persons, with the addition of 
William Jenney, his trustees for the manor of Titchwell, in 
Norfolk, and the same again, with Jcnficy, but without Bisbop 
Waynflctc, for the manor of Beightozi. The trust-deed for 
the former manor was dated ist April 34 Henry vk, and thit 
for the latter 26th March 34 Henry vi.^ 

Thus it appears that as early as the month of March I4J6, 

about a year and a half after Sir John Fastolf had taken up ?m 

John and abode in Norfolk, John Paston and his brother William were 

wuUam already named by him as trustees for some of his property. 

tr^'tecB. From that time the influence of John Paston with the old 

knight continued to increase till, as it was evident that the 

latter drew near his end, it became a subject of jealousy and 

suspicion. Of course, these feelings were not diminished when 

it was found after Fastolfs death that, subject only to the 

obligation of founding his college at Caistcr, and paying 4000 

marks to his other executors^ he had in ciFect bequeathed to 

John Paston the whole of his lands in the counties of Norfolk 

and Suiiblk. Yet it does not appear that in FastolTs latter 

days John Paston was about him more than usual. He vm 

just as frequently away in London as he had been in anj 

1 The deed IS dated 7 Jtilj £7 Hfh- vj., and mrollcd dc the CldJt RaS^ vf Hcs. 
VI. m.p 39, inJorjo. 

* JnqidiULm patt tnortOKy il and j^ Henry vj.. No. ^. 
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previous year.' But even when absent, he had a very staunch 
and hearty friend in Friar BrackJey, who frequently visited the 
sicic chamber, and took every opportunity to preserve and 
augment the high esteem that Fasto If entertained for him. At 
the last Brackley wrote to urge him to come down to Norfolk, 
as the patient evidently could not live much longer. ^It is 
high time; he draweth fast homeward, and is right low 
brought} and sore weakened and fccWcd/ Paston must bring 
with him a draft petition to the king about the foundation of 
the college at Caistcr, and an arrangement with the monks of 
St- Bcnct 3, for the dying man's satisfaction, ' Every day this 
five days he saith, *'God send inc soon my good cousin Paston, 
for I hold him a faithful man, and ever one man." Cut ego : 
" That is sooth," &c. Et ilk : ** Show me not the meat, show 
me the man.'*' Such is the curious report written by Dr. 
Brackley to Paston himself of the anxiety with which the old 
knight expected him shortly before his death, ^ 

On the other hand, William Worcester, who had so longWJliiim 
acted as Fastolfs private secretary, was perhaps a little jealous ^^rccaicf, 
at the closer indmacy and greater influence of Paston with his 
master. At least, if this was not his feeling before Sir John 
FastolPs death, he expressed it plainly shortly afterwards. It 
was, he considered, owing to himself that John Paston had 
stood so high in Fastolra favour;' and it seemed scarcely 
reasonable that Paston should have the principal share in the 
administration of the property while he, who had been so lorg 
in Fastolf *s service, so devoted to his interests, and yet so ill 
rewarded during his master's life, found no kind of provision 
made for him in the will. It was, indeed, perfectly true that 
Fastolf had named him one of his executors. But this 
executorship, as it turned out, was not a thing likely to yield 
him either profit or importance- For by the last will, made 
immediately before the testator's death, a body of ten 
executors was constituted, of whom two were to have the sole 
and absolute administration, the others having nothing what- 
ever to do except when those two thought fit to ask for their 

> Sa NoE. 376, 177pJ?9i !»0j jSj. 
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advice. The two acting executors were to be John Paston and 
Thomas Howes. William Worcester was one of the other eight-' 

Yet, at first, he refrained from expressing dissatisfaction, 
and showed himself ready to co-operate with John Paston, 
Within a week after Fastolt's death, he accompanied William 
Paston up to London, and joined him in an interview with 
Bishop Waynflctc, at that time Lord Chancellor, who wts 
one of the other executors. In accordance with Bishop Wayn- 
flete's advice, he and William Paston proceeded to collect 
and sequester the goods of the deceased in different parts of 
London until the time that John Paston could have an inter- 
view with the bishop- They managed to have goods out of 
the Abbey of Bermondscy that no one knew about, except 
William Paston and Worcester themselves, and another 
man named Plomer, In short, WilUam Worcester acted 
at this time as a most confidential and trusty friend to 
John Paston's interests, being either entirely ignorant how 
little provision was made for his own, or trusting to Paston 'a 
benevolence and sense of justice for that reward which was not 
expressly 'nominated in the bond/ And William Paston felt 
his claims so strongly that he could not help insinuating to his 
brother that he was bound in honour to make him a provision 
for life. ' T understand by him,* wrote William Paston, ' he 
will never have other master but his old master ; and to my 
conceit it were pity but if he should stand in such case by my 
master he should never need service, considering how my 
master trusted him, and the long years that he hath been with 
him in and many shrewd journeys for his sake.' ^ 

But very shortly afterwards the manner m which Worcester 
spoke of Paston revealed a bitter sense of disappointment and 
injustice. He asserted that Fastolf had actually granted hvm a 
portion of land to live upon, and that Sir Thomas Howes, 
Fastoirs confessor, who was his wife's uncle, had been present 
in the chapel at Caister when this gift was conceded. Wor- 
cester's wife had in fact asked Sir Thomas to choose the land. 
Nevertheless, when he came to demand of Paston that to which 
he considered he had a lawful claim, the latter was displeased 

^ No. 3B7- * N«. 391, 393. 
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With him ; nor did the two come to a good understanding again 
during Paston's life.' 

It was but nine days after Sir John FastolPs death, and 
three days after his first interview with the chancellor, Bishop 
WaynfictCj that William Paaton^ in writing to his brother, 
expressed his intention of going to the bishop again for writs 
of diem clausit ixiremum. These writs were the ordinary 
authority under which the eschcators of the different counties 
wherein the deceased had held lands would proceed to inquire 
what the manors were, and to whom they ought to descend. 
That many pretenders would lay cl^m to the difiirent portions ciiimi 
of those rich domalnSj John Paston and his brother knew full ^^J^^^)^' 
well. The Duke of Exeter had already set up a claim to 
Fastolf's place in Southnark, on what groundsit is impossible 
to say. Others, who had no hope of proving title to any part 
of the property themselves, expected to win favour at court by 
offering to establish the rights of the crown in all the goods and 
chattels. William Paston accordingly endeavoured to secure 
the friendship of the Lord Treasurer, James, Earl of Wiltshire 
and Ormond ; but though the earl gave him fair words, William 
Paston was advised to put no trust in him.^ In point of fact, 
soon after Christmas, the carl entered Sir John's mansion in 
Southwark, and occupied it for a time as if it had been his own 
dwelling' house.* 

The escheator of the counties of Norfolk and SuiFolk was 
Richard Southwell, a friend of John Paston's, and if the writs 
of d'itm daiisit extremum had been issued at once, the latter 
doubtless hoped that the rights of FastolTs trustees would 
have been immediately acknowledged by two different juries, 
the one in Norfolk and the other m Suffolk. But the efforts 



' No, 401. Ti appears, by a dncirnifiK inroHfd m ihe Clote RoU of 29 Hrniy VJ,, 
IE. 13, m dorjo, rhaT WarcfBtcr on Ihc iSrh August i+6oeiferulfd adcrd making over 
*Jl hii gocHft mA chattels {ffOfr/t rtva ft raiaiia /ttBhilia tt immobiiia, 'vi'vn /t moniuiy 
ubintmque et in quafuntiiitttqut ma.ml'Ui')^ and ail drbf^ dut 10 htm from whatcirr 
perBOiis, lu Hmry SvPTyngham, Etq., Hugh Fennc, gentlcmaE, Hcniy Wjndcwrf, 
gentleman, Rt^n Toppf t^ jun., genllf man, and John Bokkyng, gfnileman ; which 
d«d he aclcnrj*lfdgfd in Chancfry on thf isl September following {ift Apperidix 10 
ihis Introducrion), Apparently Ihe object of this wi^ to gi^f ofheri ait inrereat la 
viddlcaiing nhai he p;uppovd to be hl« righiE. ' No. 391. 
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of William Paston were not crowned with such speedy suet 
as he anii his brother could have wished. Already, on the 
loth November, writs of Jicm ciausit extrtmum had issued 
without his applying for them, but they were only for the 
counties of Surrey and Essex, in which John Paston was not 
interested. Special commissions to the same effect for the 
counties of Wilts and Yorkshire were procured from the king 
A,D- 1460. at Coventry eighteen days later. But for Norfolk and Suilblk 
the writs were not issutil till the ijth May in the following 
year." The delay was most probably owing to representations 
on the part of Paston's enemies ; and to the same cause we 
may attribute the fact that even after the writ was issued it was 
not acted on for five months longer, so that nearly a whtJc 
year had elapsed since Sir John Fasfolt's death before the 
Norfolk and Suffolk inquisitions were held. But at length the 
opf>osition was overcome. * A great day ' was holden at Acic 
before the under-sheriff and the under-cscheator, in presence of 
some of the most substantial gentlemen of Norfolk ; ' and the 
matter,* wrote Margaret Paston to her husband, * is well sped 
after your intent.'^ 

Already John Paston *s increased importance in his native 
county had come to be acknowledged. He was at this time 
knight of the shire for Norfolk. His wife was living at 
Hellesdon, on the Fastolf estates^ two miles out of Norwich ; 
and the mayor and mayoress paid her the compliment of send- 
ing thither their dinners and inviting themselves out to dine 
with her. The mills at Hellesdon and the lands at Calstcr 
were let by his agents, and apparently, in spite of his 
opponents, whoever they may have been, he had succeeded 
in obtaining quiet possession of all Fastolf s lands in Norfolk.' 
Equally little resistance seems to have been made to his claims 
in the county of Suffolk, where an inquisition was taken at 
Bungay nine days after that which had been taken at Acle. In 
each county the jury limited themselves to declaring the names 
of the trustees in whose hands the property remained at 
Fastolf s death, and nothing was s^d about the will. A will, 

' /ayifji, p9Jt morttm^ 3^ lad 19 U?nry vi., NIc. +8. ' Ni>, ^i}. 
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in itself, could convey no title to lands, and the juries had 
nothing to do with it. But in both counties John Paston, 
cither as executor or as one of the trustees, was allowed to 
assume at this time the entire control of the property. 

But now came the renewal of civil war — the battle of 
Wakefield, soon avenged by the proclamation of Edward iv. 
as king, and the bloody victory of Towton. The kingdom ^-o- '4fi< 
was convulsed from end to end, and there was little chance for 
doubtful titles and disputed claims, ei[cept when supported by 
the strong arm of power. Long before the time at which we 
have now arrived, the Duke of Norfolk had set covetous eyes The Duke 
upon Sir John Fastoll's magnificent new castle of Caister, and ofN*"'oJt' 
he had spread a report in the country that the owner had given 
it to him/ But it would seem that Sir John himself had never 
entertained such an idea, and if ever in conversation with the 
duke he had let fall something that might have encouraged the 
hopCj he had taken special care before his death to show that 
it was unfounded. For the duke had visited Sir John in 
September before he died, and had proposed to purchase of 
him the reversion of the manor ; but Sir John distinctly told 
him he had given it to Paston for the purpose of founding a 
college.^ Indeed, it is perfectly clear that for years he had 
intended it to be turned into an abode of priestSj and not 
made a residence for any such powerful nobleman. And this 
intention, which is apparent enough in several of the letters 
written during his lifetime, was expressed in the most 
unambiguous language in the document which John Paston 
declared to have been his last will^" Indeed, if we believe 
John Paston *s testimony^ interested though it no doubt may 
be, it was chiefly from a fear that his executors might sell the 
place, notj indeed, to the duke, of whom he seems at that time 
to have ceased to entertain any apprehension, but to the 
Viscount Beaumont, the Duke of Somerset, or the Earl of 
Warwick, that the old knight determined to make Paston hia 
principal executor/ So, 'to avoid that no lord, nor great 
estate, should inhabit in time coming within the great 
mansion/ he made a covenant with Paston by which the 

* No. tit (m \o\. iuy ' No. jtj. * No- 385. ' No. 390. 
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latter was co have in fee-simpTe all his lands in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, subject only to the payment 
of a sum of 4000 marks and the duty of establishing in Caistcr 
Castle 'a coUcgc of seven religious men, monks, or seciilir 
pnestSf and seven poor folk, to pray for his soul and the souls 
of his wife, his father, and mother, and other that he was 
behold to, in perpetuity/ And if in endeavouring to carry 
out this object John Paston was interfered with by any one 
attempting to obtain possession of the place by force, he was 
enjoined to ^ puU down the said mansion^ and every stone and 
Slick thereof^ and do found three of the said seven priests or 
monks at St. Benet's, and one at Yarmouth, one at Attk- 
borough, and one at St. OIave*s Church at Southwark.* ' 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, the Duke of Norfolk, within 
three months after the accession of Edward iv>, and little more 
than a year and a half after Sir John Fastolfs death >^ had 
certainly taken possession of the great mansion of Caistcr, 
The confusion of the time undoubtedly favoured the act, and 
redress might well have been a troublesome matter, as the 
Duke of Norfolk was a nobleman whom perhaps even the 
king would not care to displease. But Edward was a king 
who» with many faults, was most honourably anxious from 
the first to do justice even to the meanest of his subjects-' 
Paston repaired to the royal presence, and obtained letters 
from the king to the duke, which his servant, Richard Calle, 

J Nq. iS&, 

' He bml probably don? ko bctWv by nuthonty of Hfjin vi.j far in iht begianiiif 
of 1460 Friar Brackl?^ wnttiL -. ' A man of my Lord Norfolk told me here he omc 
from London, and there he had tommont}' voiced thai ihe Duke of Norfolk ahouIiJi 
by the kjng'f commandmenF, keep hja Easter at Cnibier for aifeguard of (he coimtiy 
Bgainat Wnrwidc and other buch ot the kiitg't eneinici/— Vol, iii. p. j 1 1. 

^ Edward's reply^ to another auk preferred by John Puton thU nme yetritBii 
excellent example ot iHia spirit of impariiakiy. Johii Paston t eldest son vrritts to tii* 
luther AS followi, touching an inteiview he had had with iLe Lord Trc»uicr, the Earf 
of Ear^x: ' And nort uf late 1, remembering him of the ante m;iticr, inquired if be 
bad moved the king'i highneaa therein- Ai^d tie (msnered me thlt he had felt and 
moved the king therein, rehearsing the Iting'a nnawet therein: bow that when he 
had moved the king in the said manor of Dfdham, beseeching him to ht yogr good 
ford ihercini considcnng the lervice and true pajt that ye have done and ought 10 
hiin, and in especial the rigbl tbat ye have thereto^ he Kaid he would be your good lord 
therein, an he vrould to ibe poorcKt man m England. He would hold with you m jodj 
nght I and ai for favour, he will not b« underptood thaE be ihall show favour more M 
ope man ihan to aooiher| not lo^nc in Engibod.' 
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conveyed to Framlingham. They were delivered to his lord- I 

ship at the lodge of his demesne, but the messenger was not I 

admitted to his presence. The duke, however, wrote an I 

answer to the king, promising shordy to repair to Court, when I 

he offered to prove that some of the statements in Paslon's I 

letters were erroneous, and that he httnself was the person who I 

had the best claim to the manor. It appears there was one I 

other claimant besides, viz. Thomas Fastolf of Cowhaw ; but I 

he> not expecting to make his tide good against Paston him- I 

5c]fj and having need of a powerful friend in acme other I 

matters, gave up his claim to the duke, and brought docu- M 

Tnents to justify the latter in taking possession by the right ■ 

derived from him.^ m 

In the end, however, Paston's appeal to the king must have ■ 

been successful. Caistcr was certainly restored to him, and In I 

all probability it was restored within a month or two before the I 

Duke of Norfolk's death, which occurred that same year, in I 

the beginning of November.- I 

TjEie Beginning of Edward IV/s Reign I 

But notwithstanding the even-handed justice of the king, I 

the times were wild and unsetded. The revolution by which I 

Henry was deposed was not a thing calculated to bring sudden I 

peace and quiet- On the Patent Rolls of this year we have 
innumerable evidences of the state of alarm, confusion, and Trouticd 
tumult which prevailed continuously for at least a twelvemonth ^'™"- 
over the whole kingdom. Commissions of array ,° commissions 
to put down insurrections/ and to punish outrages,'^ to arrest 
seditious persons,^ to resist the king's enemies at sea/ or to 

;, 1 Noi. 458,465. 

* This perhaps may be a waion for (uppoeing Letter S^o to laxt been wiicten in 
ihe vear 1461, noTmihai^inding the dlKicuttj' rneniioneJ in the preliminaiy note, 

* Parfni RoUf i EJward lU, p. 1, m. it (/.,dalerl Ma;ch 16 j uid m. 19 4/., dated 
May <Oj P' +1 tn. n */,, February a+ and March i (1462)5 aJto p. a, m, is rf. 
(agliiiBt the Kcoti), Not, 1 1- 

* Jfi, p. J, m. ij d.j Match iE, and p, 3, m. ^ J,, July 8. 

* III. p, 1, m. soil., Augr 17. 

* /*. p. 1, m. jz -/., Nov, + i and p, 4, m, ai .1, Vtb. il {14**)- 
^ i^' F> 3i ITI' i '''J July II- 
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prepare beacons on the coast to give warning of apprehended 
invasion,^ arc continually met with. Our Letters also teU the 
same tale. Margaret Paston writes at one time about * Will. 
Lynys that was with Master Fistolf^ and sach other as he is 
with him,' who went about the country accusing men of being 
Scots, and only letting them go on payment of considerable 
bribes, * He took last week the parson of Frcton, and but for 
my cousin Jcrningham the younger, there would have led him 
forth with him ; and he Cold them plainly, if they made any 
such doings there, unless they had the letter to show for them, 
they should have kid on* on their bodies.'* A still more 
flagrant instance of lawlessness had occurred just before, of 

Thomas which our oM acquaintance Thomaa Dcnys was the victim. 

Oeny*. ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^l^j^ ^^^^^ coroncf of Norfolk. I f not in Edward iv/i 
service before he was king, he became a member of the royal 
household immediately afterwards, and accompanied the new 
, king to York before his coronation- It appears that he had 
some complaints to make to the king of one Twycr, in Norfolk, 
and also of Sir John Howard, the sheriff of the county, a 
relation of the Duke of Norfolk, of whom wc have already 
spoken,^ and shall have more to say presently. But scarcely 
had he returned home when he was pulled cm of his house by 
the parson of Snoring, a friend of Twyer's, who accused him 
of having procured indictments against Twyer and himself, and 
carried him off, we arc not told whither.* All we know is that 
in the beginning of July Thomas Denys was murdered, and 
that there were various reports as to who had instigated the 
crime. William Lomner beheved that some men of the Duke 
of Norfolk's council were implicated. Sir Miles Stapleton 
factiously endeavoured to lay the blame on John Bcrncy of 
Witchingham. The parson of Snoring was put in the stocks, 
with four of his associates^ but what further punishment they 
underwent does not appear. John Paston was entreated to use 
his infiuence to get them tried by a special commission/ The 

^ lb, p. 3, m. 1 d. and 17 J., Aug. S and 12^ also m. 8 ^., Jan- 1^' 
* Sucb, I chink, muit be the meaning iatendeil. The CKprcuion in the origio^ ii^ 
'thej ibuid alcy (yv, ihould a' laid ?) on her bodyys.' 

1 No. 4i9. * Set p. 164. 

* Nai.4jjt4^1- " Nd»47i. 
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most precise account of the crime is found in the records of 
the King's Bench, which give us the date and place where it 
occuiTca. One Robert Grey of Warham, lahourer, was 
indicted for having, along with others, attacked Dcnys on 
Thursday the 2nd July» and dragged him from his house at 
Gately to Egmere, not far from Wahingham, where they 
killed him on the Saturday following. 

Elizabeth Poynings, too, John Paston's sister, has some 
experience of the bitterness of the times. She has by this 
time become a widow, having lost her husband at the second 
battle of St. Albans, and her lands arc occupied by the 
Countess of Northumberland and Robert Fcnys, in disregard 
of her rights.' In times of revoludor and tumult the weak 
must go to the wall. 

Besides these illustrations of the social condition of the 
tJmes^ our Letters still abound with information not to be 
found elsewhere as to the chief political events. Here wc 
have the record of the battle of Towton, of those who fell, and 
of those who were wounded ;^ after which we find Henry vi, 
shut up in Yorkshire, in a place the name of which is doubt- 
fuL' Then we hear of the beheading of the Earl of Wiltshire, 
and of his head being placed on London Bridge/ Then come 
matters relating to the coronation of Edward rv,, which was 
delayed on account of the siege of Carlisle** On this occasion, 
it seems, John Paston was to have received the honour of 
knighthood,* which he doubtless declined, having already com- 
pounded with Henry vi. not to be made a knight-^ Two 
years later, however, his eldest son was made one, ^'ery pro- 
bably as a substitute for hirnself, apparently just at the time 
when he attained the age of twenty-one.* To the father such 
an honour would evidently have been a burden rather than a 
satisfaction. 

But on the whole John Paston stood well with his country- 
men, and the change of kings was an event from which he 
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had no reason to anticipate bad consequences to himseV. 
Since the death of Sir John Fastolf he had become a man 
of much greater importance, and he had been returned to 
Parliament in the last year of Henry vi. as a supporter of the 
Duke of York, He was now, in the first year of Edward iv., 
John returned to Parliament again. He was apparently in good 
Facon favour With the king, and had been since the accession of 
toPuriu- Edward for a short time resident in his household.' Tfie 
menu king also obtatncd from him the redelivery of the jewels 
pawned by his father^ the Duke of York, to Sir John Fastolf," 
in consideration of which he granted John Paston an asdgn- 
ment of 700 marks* on the fee-farm of the city of Norwich, 
and on the issues of the counties of Norfolk and SuiFoIk- 
But his election as kntght of the shire for Norfolk did not 
pass altogether without question. Pas Ion's wife's cousin, John 
Berncy of Witchingham, whom Sir Miles Staplcton accused of 
being implicated in the murder of Denys, had taken a leading 
part in the proceedings, and Stapleton alleged that he was 
meditating further outrages. The people had appeared 'jacked 
and saletced ' at the shire house, the under-sheriff was put in 
suspicion of Berney, and the sheriff". Sir John Howa.rdj con- 
ceived it would be necessary to have a new election. To this 
neither Berrey nor Paston very much objected. Berncy was 
willing to give every assurance that he would do the under- 
sheriff no bodily hurt, but he considered his conduct that at the 
election had not been creditable, and he desired that he would 
either intimate to the people that the election should stand, or 
procure a new writ, and publicly announce the day on which 
another election should be holdcn. As for Paston, he was 
perfectly satisfied, provided that he were not put to further 
expense, as he believed it was the general desire of the people 
to ratify what they had done ; he only wished that it might be 

I No, 455. 

^ No- 47]- Ccmpqrv No, 3^3. It u sinking tbaC, noCmttBtandrng lu« lup 
poHcuions in land, the PiOce of York ahouJd have btfH uDsble for eignt jttn W 
> redeem theie jewrJe. 

> Thia vvas less (Kan the turn (^4^7) for vrhich Ehe jtvrcU w«re pledged, and jti 
jf was the whole conmenEatjon granted both for the jeweJiondforabond of loonunu 
g^T«n by the Duke oTYork to Pftctolf, whicb Puton alto BurreaJered. 
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on a holiday, so as not to Interfere with the people's work, 
The matter was discussed before the king himself, John Paston 
and the under-sheriff being present, each Co answer for his 
part in the affair, and a writ was finally granted for a new 
election on St. Laurence's Day, But from what he had seen 
of the conduct of the undcr-sheriffj Paston seems to have been 
afraid the day might yet be changed, to his prejudice ; so, in a 
personal interview with that functionary, he got Kim to place 
the writ in his hands, and sent it down to his wife to keep 
until the new day of election came round, charging her to see 
that the under-sheriff had it again that day.^ 

His suspicions of unfair dealing were probably too well 
founded. At all events, the new election did not pass over 
pcacefuLy any more than the previous one, perhaps not so 
much 30. Wc do not> indeed, hear any more of John Bcrncy 
and Sir Miles Stapleton ; but the sheriff. Sir John Howard, Jf>hn 
had a violent altercation with Paston himself in the shire ^^^''j""^'* 
house, and one of Howard's men strucJc Paston twice with Ho^'carJ. 
a dagger, so that he would have been severely wounded but 
for the protection of a good doublet that he wore on the 
occasion.' 

The occurrence was an awkward one. The feuds in the 
county of Norfolk had already occupied the king's attention 
once, and that which it was supposed would have been a settle- 
ment had proved no settlement at all. Perhaps Edward had 
been too lenient towards old offenders ; for Sir Miles Staple- 
ton was but an ally of Sir Thomas Tuddcnham and John 
Hcydon, of whom wc have heard so much in the days of 
Henry vi., and these two personages were almost as influential 
as ever. Some lime before the king's coronation, they had 
received a royal pardon, on the strength of which, as we learn 
by a letter at that time, they intended going up to London 
with the Duchess of Suffolk to be present at the ceremony.* 
And very soon afterwards we have a renewal of the old com- 
plaints that ^ the world was right wild, and had been sithencc 
Heydon's safeguard was proclaimed at Walsingham/* But 
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whoever was in fault, it was a serious thing for John Paston— 
who by this time hoped that he was in favour with the king^ 
and had actually got his eldest son introduced into the kingi 
household^ — that royal infiuence itself could not still the 
angry feelings that had arisen about his election. Tfie dis- 
pute must now once more come before the king, and hil 
adversary, in consequence of his relation to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, was doubtless a man of considerable influence, Paston 
himself, it [3 true, was in the position of the injured party, but 
he forbore to complain. The subject, however, was brought 
by others under the notice of the king, who commanded both 
Paston and Howard to appear before him, and was even in- 
censed at the former for delaying to obey his summons. On 
the nth of October the king said to one of John Paston's 
friends: 'We have sent two privy seals to Paston by two 
yeomen of our chamber, and he disobeyeth them j but we mil 
send him another to-morrow, and, by God's mercy, if he come 
not then, he shall die for it We will make aU other inea 
beware hy him how they shall disobey our writing. A servant 
of ours hath made a complaint of him. ] cannot think that be 
hath informed us all truly. Yet not for that we will not suffo 
him to disobey our writing; but sithence he disobeyeth our 
writing, we may believe the better his guiding is as wc be 
Informed/* 

These terrible words were reported to John Paston by his 
brother Clement, then in London, who urged him to come iw 
from Norfolk in all possible haste, and to be sure that he baa 
some very weighty excuse for having neglected the previous 
messages. But besides great despatch in coming, and a very 
weighty excuse, one thing more was very necessary to be 
attended to, and this further admonition was added : * Also, 
if ye do well, conic right strong ; for Howard's wife made her 
boast that if any of her husband's men might con:ic to yoa, 
there should go no penny for your life, and Howard hath with 
the king a great fellowship/^ 

It was clear this advice was not to be neglected. Paston 
seems to have been detained in Norfolk by a dispute he had 
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With his co-cxccutora Judge Yclvcrton ' and William Jenney, 
who refused Co acknowledge his claims as chief administrator 
of Fastoif "s will, and had entered on the possession of some of 
Sir John's manors in Suffolk, near the borders of Norfolk." 
But his absence from London had done great mischief. Not 
only Howard, but the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were 
endeavouring to put him out of the king's favour; and it 
was said that Caistcr would be given to the king's brother, 
Kichard, Cuke of Gloucester,* Worst of all, however, was 
the fact that the king, who had evidently had a good opinion 
of Fasten hitherto, was beginning to alter his tone so seriously. John 
No timCj therefore, was to be lost in going up to London, and ^tit^t'™ 
no marvel though, when he got there, he W3^ immediately 
commiited to the Fleet/ 

John Paston's enemies, acting in several ways, had now 
done their worst- While the news of his dispute with 
Howard was reported to the king in the most unfavour- 
able terms, Judge Yelverton (he had been made Sir William 
Yelverton al the coronation)^ and William Jenney entered Sir 
John Fastolf's manor of Cotton in Suffolk, and di5trai[icd Manor »( 
Bpon the tenants for rent. John Paston's faithful servant, *^''"°"' 
Richard Calle, at first interrupted their proceedings, and when 
Jenney went to hold a court at Cotton, entered the place 
before he came, along with Paston's eldest son. By Calle's 
activity and watchfulness the court was holden in Paston a 
name, although it had been summoned in Jcnncy's ; and 

^ I have alirady- indicaTfil my heM that Jiidg« Yelvrrion was the ml p«ncm 
nicknamfH Cdlinm GalUnj* in Friar firarJclfy's Ittien. It i* qiiift Hear bv Nn, 4i>4 
(onf fit' ihp letHn foiinrl atrrr rhr Trxt of Mr. Arbrr^s rdiiion had pas^td through Ehe 
prtV') tba( Colinus GatUi^iis aoi only could ude: have bnn WorLrtstrr, but that hr 
4*as 1 man of iamt ucial fiianding on familiar tfrmi vviih tht Earl of Wilt!(hir«. 
This, and the fact Iliat he was one of Favolfs tTpniTori, wcm fo prove bii identity. 
It ii a «tiifaction to lind thai, though Bradtky did not love William Worcfiter, the 
hitler wordi in Na. )I) were nal IcTclEed at him. Thu^ he wrcktp nliilr Sir John 
FuTolf wai on hit deathbed l *ColmtJa Oallirui sayg in Vaitnmi[h and other plac« 
thai he is an eirciifnr. He Mid al*o yeircrday beroie several permns, if om^e he were 
ifl London, he wi»hci never ro set Norfolk. He ?ays aim, vf hercas rhe executors think 
they ^ilJ have keys, after the ileath others; will h?ve key« as ^ell as they. He it a 
vsy de«iifu] man {/^/fjirinvj}. . . . That ume GalUcus intensely hates the rector 
(Hove<i]^ and tvoulfi like to luppLani hicn/ 

' No. 4B1. ' Not. *Si, 4I+, 

* No- 4SS, '» No. 4.57. 
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young John Paston next day, to requite the cn^ny for the 
trouble they had occasioned, took with him thirty men, and 
rode to Jcnncy's place, where he carried off thirty-six head of 
neat, and brought them into Norfolk. This was a bold ex- 
ploit, for the enemy had threatened to drag him and Calle out 
of the place by violence ; but Calle still remained, and twelve 
men with him, and kept poaicsaion for five whole days, during 
which dme he visited the farmers and tenants of the manor, 
and ascertained that they were all well disposed towards 
Paston, and would pay no money to any one else. But, un- 
fortunately, just at this point came the summons to Patton 
which he did not dare to disobey ; and his opponents knew 
how to profit by his absence and imprisonment in Liondon. 
Yelverton and Jenney did not re-enter the manor themselves ; 
but Jenney sold his interest in it to one Gilbert Debenhamf 
who intended to give it to his son. Sir Gilbert, for a dwelling- 
house. Accordingly, by the encouragement of Jenney and 
Dcbenham, a body of unknown men took possession of the 
place, and garrisoned it against all comers as strongly as they 
could. They broke down the drawbridge over the moat, so 
that no one could enter the place except by means of a ladder. 
They melted lead, and damaged the property in various ways, 
while John Paston was a prisoner in the Fleet. At the same 
time Yelverton and Jenney took proceedings against Richard 
Calle. They succeeded in getting him imprisoned upon an 
indictment for felony in Norfolk; and^ fearing lest he should 
be acquitted upon that charge, they 'certified insurrections' 
against him in the King's Bench, and sent the sheriff a writ to 
bring him up to London in the beginning of November.* 
John But before the day that Richard Calle was to appear in the 

J^dfrom ^^^g'^ Bench John Paston was delivered from the Fleet, and 
prison, his adversary Howard was sent to prison in his place. The 
whole circumstances of the controversy had been laid before 
the king, and Paston was released after about a fortnight's 
imprisonment. The news that he had got into trouble had 
excited much sympathy in Norwich, for he was highly popular, 
and Howard's attempt to set aside his election met with very 
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ittlc approbation. Margaret Paston, especially, was sad and 
lowncast at home, and though her husband had sent her 
lomfortable inesaages and letters showing that his case was not 
»o bad as it appeared to bcj * yet I could not be merry/ she 
ffrote to him, ' till this day that the Mayor sent to me, and 
lent me word that he had knowledge for very truth that ye 
irerc delivered out of the Fleet-' * 

The Icing was much interested in the dispute, and was 
budably determined to insist upon justice and fair dealing. 
He appointed Sir Thomas Montgomery, one of the knights of 
his own household, in whom he had special confidence, sheriff 
C(f Norfolk for rhe ensuing year. And when Sir Thomas went 
Jown into Norfolk, he sent Sir William Yclvcrton along with 
(linij whoj though not very favourably disposed towards Paston, 
as still one of the justices, and bound to be impartial. 
dward gave them both a very CKplicit message from his 
wn mouth to declare to the people in the shire house, and 
elverron was made the spokesman. He said the king had Mc wage 
en greatly displeased to hear that there had been * a notous['^UJ"jJ|'|^^ 
Uowship' in the count)', but that he understood it was notpcopteof 
iwing to disaffection on the part of the people generally — that ^^<*^'=' 
had been stirred up only by two or three evil-disposed 
sons — that he and the sheriff" were there by the king's 
ommand, ready to receive complaints from any man agidnst 
\y one whomsoever — and that if they could not prevail upon 
he wrongdoer to make restitution^ the bills should be sent to 
he king ; moreover, that if any man was afraid to set forth 
is grievances, he should have full protection. At this point 
elverton asked the sheriff if he remembered anything more 
the king's message, and requested him in that case to 
cclarc it himself. The sheriff said Sir William had set forth 
crything, except that the king had made special reference to 
o persons. Sir Thomas Tuddcnham and Hcydon, 'Ah, 
t is truth/ said Yelverton ; and he explained that any one 
ho wished to complain of them should be protected also, 
e sheriff then added a few words for his part, in which he 
romised faithfully before all the people, 'and swore by great 
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oaths/ that neither by fear nor by favour would he be restrained 
from commumcatlng to the king the truth as he found it to he. 
A.D. i4^a. All this was reassuring ; but yet It was remarked that Johji 
Paston did not come home again into Norfolk, and neither did 
his colleague in the representation of the county^ John Bcrncf 
of Witchingham, This alone caused Margaret Paston still W 
enlcriain apprehensions for her husband's safety, and her 
suspicions were shared by many, who feared that they and 
Paston alike were involved in some new charges of sedition. 
BusybodieSt it was thought, had been insinuating to the king 
that a very rebellious spirit prevailed in Norfolk^ and report 
said that the Dukes of Clarence and Suffolk would come doffn 
with certain judges commissioned to try such persons as wert 
' noised riotous.' The rumour scarcely tended to pacify dis- 
content. If it were true, people said they might as well go up 
to the king in a body to complain of those who had done 
them wrong, and not wait quietly to be hanged at their own 
doors. The Duke of Suffolk and his mother were llic 
malncainers of those who oppressed the country most, and 
nothing but severity could be expected from a commission of 
which the duke was a membcrj unless his influence were 
counteracted by that of more popular persons.* These 
misgivings, however, were happily soon after set at r«L 
The election of John Paston was confirmed, and no sudi 
dreaded commission appears to have been sent into Nori^k- 
* The people of that country,' wrote Margaret Paston to her 
husband, ' be right glad that the day went with you on Mon- 
day as it did. You were never so welcome into Norfolk as yc 
shall be when ye come home, I trow," ^ Paston, in fact, appears 
to have gained a complete triumph over his adversaries, and it 
was said that Howard was likely to lose his head,* 

But the dispute with Yelvcrton and Jenney was bqII 
unsettled. Writs were sent down into Norfolk to attidi 
John Paston's eldest son and Richard Callc upon indictmcoB 
of trespass, and Debenham threatened to hold a court at 
Calcot in defiance of Paston's agents,'^ It is evident, too. thai 
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little approbation. Margaret Paston^ especially, was sad and 
downcast at home, and though her husband had sent her 
comfortable messages and letters showing that his case was not 
so bad as it appeared to be, * yet ! could not be merry/ she 
wrote to him, ' till this day that the Mayor sent to me, and 
sent me word that he had knowledge for very truth that ye 
were delivered out of the Fleet/ ^ 

The king was much interested in the dispute, and was 
laudably determined to insist upon justice and fair dealing. 
He appointed Sir Thomas Montgomery, one of the knights of 
his own household, in whom he had special confidence, sheriff 
of Norfolk for the ensuing year. And when Sir Thomas went 
down into Norfolk, he sent Sir William Yelverton along with 
him, who, though not very favourably disposed towards Paston, 
was still one of the justices, and bound to be impartial. 
Edward gave them both a very explicit message from his 
own mouth to declare to the people in the shire house, and 
Yelverton was made the spokesman. He said the king had Menage 
been greatly displeased to hear that there had been ' a riotous I)^[I|',hf 
fellowship' in the county, but that he understood it was not people of 
owing to disaffection on the part of the people generally — that ^'^f^'*^' 
it had been stirred up only by two or three evil-dis^xiscd 
persons — that he and the sheriff were there by the king's 
command, ready to receive complaints from any man against 
any one whomsoever — and that if they could not prevail upon 
the wrongdoer to make restitution, the bills should be sent to 
the king ; moreover, that if any man was afraid to set forth 
his grievances^ he should have full protection. At this point 
Yelverton asked the sheriff if he remembered anything more 
in the king*s message^ and requested him in that case to 
declare it himself. The sheriff said Sir William had set forth 
everything, except that the king had made special reference to 
two persons, Sir Thomas Tuddenham and Heydon. * Ah, 
that is truth,' said Yelverton ; and he explained that any one 
who wished to complain of them should be protected also. 
The sheriff then added a few words for his part, in which he 
promised faithfully before aJI the people, 'and swore by great 
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might well be an object in which John Paston was speciall]r 
concerned, for close to Yarmouth lay Caister Castle. And he 
had actually procured a commission for his son to be capt^a 
of a ship in the king's service, called the 'Barge of Tarmouik 
But here again he was brought into collision with Gilbert 
Debenham, who had already procured a commission to the 
same ciFect for himself, and this field of usefulness seems ta 
have been cut off.^ Confinement at home, to superintend hil 
father's servants, did not suit the young man's tastes. Once 
before he had displeased his father, probably by seeking too 
much liberty.' He now not only sought it, but took it with- 
out leave. Without signifying his intention to any one, he 
Hcieivw stole away from Caisterj apparently with the view of joining 
home. himself again to the king's household. In passing by Lynn 
he wrote a penitent letter to his mother, expressing his fcar 
that he had done wrong, and given her uneasiness. And. ta 
truth, she was by no means pleased ; for hitherto in their Uttla 
disagreements she had stood between him and his father, and 
now her own past efforts at conciliation caused his father ta 
suspect that she had been privy to his escjpe. If on any 
occasion Margaret Paston ever deceived her husband, it mu 
have been for the sake of shielding one of her sons ; but 
are not warranted in believing even this- The imputation iii 
this instance was certainly untrue ; but so great was the 
offence taken by the father, that she durst not even let him 
know that she had received a letter from her son since hi> 
departure. She, however, wrote to the runaway^ and charged 
him, as he valued her blessing, to do all in his power fa 
recover his father^s goodwill- He must write to his offendtd 
parent again and again in the most humble terms he coul 
think of, givirg him all the news from court, and taking far 
more pains than he had done at home to avoid incurri;!] 
expenses/ 

John For his second son John's setting out ir life, the father hn 

To«nEC?i "1^"^^ better provision than for his eldest. He had succeeds 
in getting him placed in the household of the new Duke« 
Norfolk, the last of the Mowbraya* who succeeded his father 

1 No*. s'«-l. ' Not. j?s, 177- ' No- 511. 
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towards the close of the year I461, the first year of King 
Edward's reign. It was the preceding duke who had occupied 
CaUter just before the coronation ; but he died on the 6th 
NoFcmber following, at the beginning of Edward's first 
Parliament, when his son and heir had just attained the age 
of seventeen,* John Pasron the father evidently hoped to 
have the young duke for his friend^ and so to maintain himself 
in undisturbed possession of the lands which he claimed under 
Sir John Fastolf 's will. His son must have been as nearly as 
possible of the same age as the young nobleman^ in whose 
service he was placed, and he was soon made familiar with the 
stir and busde of life. At first he went clown with the duke 
to his casde of Holt, In Walcs^ where he expected to keep his 
Christmas. The young duke, who was already married, being 
desired by the king to repair thither for the quiet of the country, 
had left his wife behind him, but after a while proposed to send 
for her to keep Christmas in Wales along with him. This 
intention, however, he was compelled to abandon. At that 
very time Queen Margaret had come out of France, and had 
won the castle of Bamborough : and thoi^h Warwick was sent Beni- 
to the north as the king's lieutenant, and the king himself was^'^^** 
following with an army of his own, it was shortly afterwards laketi b^ 
j determined that the Duke of Norfolk also should repair into MatKarn 
Northumberland, The castles of Alnwick, Dunstanborough^ ° °^"^' 
and Bamborough were invested by the royal forces ■ but it was Oct, 
fully expected the Scots would make a strong attempt to rescue 
them. The Earl of Warwick's headquarters were at Wark- 
worth, three miles out of Alnwick, but he rode daily to each 
of the three castles to superintend the siege operations at each. 
The Duke of Norfolk had the task assigned him to conduct 
the victuals and ordnance from Newcastle. The king himself 
lay at Durham ; and young John Paston had an opportunity of 
making acquaintance with a number of influential persons, 
including the Lord Hastings and Lord Dacres, who had 
continual access to the presence of their sovereign. Al- 
together, John Paston the youngest had certainly begun the 
world welh" 
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Of the other children of John and Margaret Paston it it 
unnecessary to say anything at present. At the time of which 
we now treat there was hardly one of them far advanced 
beyond childhood ; nor do they, in fact, occupy very much 
attention even in later years, although we shall meet with 
casual notices of one or two of them. 

Troubles of John PastoD 

On the wholcj though the conduct of one of them had not 
given him entire satisfaction, the two eldest sons of Joho 
Paston had probably both been of some service to their father 
in maintaining his influence at court. And this must have been 
a matter of no small consequence in the continued struck 
that he was obliged to maintain with adversaries hke Yelvcrton 
and Jenney. The dispute with them had now assumed another 
A.D, i+«4. form. Sir William Yelverton, in conjunction with our old 
Litigation friend William Worcester, was contesting in the spiritual court 
J_"^f''j"6 of Canterbury the claim put forward by Paston to be the chief 
„-^l * executor under Sir John Fas toirs will ; while at the same time 
William Jenney, and one William Hogan, by Jcnney s pro- 
curement, took actions for trespass against him in the Sulfblk 
county court. Paston trusted to his influence with the Icjug 
to deliver him from these vexatious suits. He neglected to 
put in an appearance at four several county courts, and allowed 
himself to be put in exigent, while he followed the king to 
Marlborough, and obtained from him a licence for the erection 
of the college at Caistcr provided for in FastolPs will. Along 
with this the king covenanted to give him a free pardon whea 
required for all offences against the peace, to save him harmless 
against Yelverton and Jenney ; but undertook at the same 
time to cause inquiry to be made into the substance of their 
accusations, and if these proved to be unfounded^ to compel 
them to make Paston compensation,' 

Paston had partly trusted to the friendship of WiUiam 
Calthorpe, who was at this timeSheriff of Norfolk and Sufl^llc, 
to protect him against outlawry. His servant Richard Calle 
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offered surety that Paston would save the sheriff harmless, 
cither by making an appearance at a later date or by pro- 
ducing a supersedffas \ and he requested that upon this assur- 
ance the sheriff would return that his master had appeared 
the first day. Calthorpe had every wish to do Paston a 
kindness ; though he confessed that Jenney had been his good 
friend and legal adviser for two years past, Paston was still 
more his friend than Jenney, and he promised to do all that 
was required,^ But this promise he failed to fulfil. Paston^s 
non-appearance was proclaimed at four successive county 
courts at Ipswich ; and a writ of exigent was granted against 
him. Paston obtained a supersedeas from the king at Fother- 
tngay on the 3rd August ; but in the end judgment was given John 
against him in Suffolk on the 10th September, and he '^^^"^^ 
proclaimed an outlaw. On the 3rd November following he 
was committed to the Fleet prison.* 

This was his second e^cperience of captivity since the death, 
of Sir John Fastolf. We do not know that he ever suffered 
it before that time ; but he was now paying the penalty of 
increased importance- His detention on this occasion does 
not seem to have been of long duration \ but if we are right 
in the interpretation of a sarcastic anonymous letter" found 
among his correspondence, his fellow-prisoners threw out 
surmises when he left that the Fleet would see him yet a third 
time within its walls. At least, this may or may not have 
been the purport of what is certainly an ironical and ambiguous 
epistle addressed to him, we cannot tell by whom. If it was 
so, the prediction was verified before another twelvemonth had 
passed away. 

How matters went during the winter we have very little 
indication, except that Paston s friend John Wykcs, an officer 
of the king's household, writes to Margaret Paston on the 7th a-d- i4*s» 
February from London, * that my master your husband, my '^*''' '' 
mistress your mother, my master Sir John, Mr. William, Mr. 

■ No. j7i, hin. W. Wprc., jSfi, Thme who are inttreaf?d in the aubject may 
be Kfrired fo Ihe Year Bookt of Mich, and Hi], 4 Edw, iv. Tcr pkadinga na io the 
TsJldity of th« oullawry and juprrtrdtas. Thene, however, an purely tech aicil md 
^ DO mterctt to lh« geaenl reader. ^ Ul>. ^74. 
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Clement, and all their men, were in good health when this 

letter was written, thanked be Jesu; and also their matters be 

in a good way, for my Lord Chancellor is their singular good 

lord.' The crisis in the affairs of the family was ccrtsunly 

very serious, when old Agnes Paston^ [he judge's widow ffor 

I have never found any other lady spoken of as Margaret 

Paston's 'mother'), took the trouble to go up to London to 

see them settled. It appears that there was a little family 

council on the occasion, and John Paston's two brothers, 

William and Clement, together with his son Sir John ^ were 

also present.' What kind of arrangement they all succeeded 

in making we have no means of ascertaining; but the next 

occasion of trouble to John Paston was not given by Yclvcrton 

and Jcnney. 

Tht Dutc The 6rst indications of it appear in a letter of Margaret 

Tayt'd^m P^^ton to Her husband, written on the 8th April 1465, by 

to Drayion* which we find that the Duke of Suffolk had now set up a 

claim to Sir John Fastolf's manor of Drayton, about four 

miles north-weaC of Norwich- Margaret had also heard that 

he had bought up the rights of a person named Brytycff or 

Bryghtylhed, who laid claim to the neighbouring manor of 

Heilesdon, a little nearer the city, and that he intended lo 

take possession after Easter,* The claim appears to have been 

very ill founded, and the tenants, all but one or two. were 

favourable to Fasten,^ Nevertheless Philip Lipyatc,the duke"? 

bailiff, began taking distresses, and carried off the horses of 

one Dorlet as he was about to yoke them to his plough. 

But Margaret Paston, who had been staying at Caister, after 

waiting till her son Sir John could come to her, and leaving 

him to keep the castle, went over to Hellcsdon to collect the 

rents for her husband, and put a stop, if possible, to the 

proceedings of the duke's officers. She soon began to fcel 

that there was more need of a captain tike her son Sir John at 

Hellesdon than at Caister. One single tenant named Pier* 

Warin gave her servants a little trouble, and they took from 

him two mares as security for the rent. Warin made his 

complaint to Philip Lipyatc and the duke's bailiff of Coascy» 

» No. 576. > No. 57I. s Nos. S79, 5S4- 
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who came with a body of eightscore men in armour, and 
took away the plough-horses of the parson and another tenant, 
intimating that the beasts should not be restored unless their 
owners would appear and give answer to certain matters at 
Drayton on the Tuesday following. The duke's men further 
threatened that if Paston's servants ventured to take any 
further distresses in Drayton, even if it were but of the value 
of a hen, they would take the value of an ox in Hellesdon.^ 

John Paston, though not at this time in confinement, seems 
to have been unable to leave London. But it was impossible 
that he could underestimate the danger in which his property 
stood from the pretensions of such a formidable neighbour as 
the Duke of Suffolk, The letters written to him at this 
period by his wife are annotated ali down the margin with 
very brief rough jottings in his own handwriting, for tnc most 
part only calling attention to the subjects touched upon in the 
letter^ but occasionally indicating what he was about to say in 
his reply. He expressed, indeed, no great respect for the big 
threats of SuffoJk's officers about taking the value of an ox 
for that of a hen, which he characterised in the margin by the 
simple monosyllable * crack ' ; but he noted, in the brief words 
'Pcriculum Heylesdon/ the fact that there was real cause for 
anxiety lest the duke, who had already occupied Drayton, 
should drive him out of Hellesdon as well-' 

The Bishop of Norwich had been appealed to, as chief 
justice of the peace for the county, to use his influence with 
the Duke of Suffolk's officers, and especially with Philip 
Lipyate, who was a priest, and subject to his jurisdiction, to 
bring the dispute to a peaceful settlement. But John Paston 
probably trusted more to the fact that he had men of his own 
ready to repel force by force. The parishes of Hellesdon and 
Drayton are situated on the northern bank of the river 
Wensum, partly on a low ridge which slopes downward 
towards the stream- Opposite to Drayton, on the other side 
of the river, lay the Duke of Suffolk's mansion of Cossey,* 

* Nos, 579, 5*'" ' ^o^ jSi. 
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from which, at any time that was thought advisable, an arm€( 
band could be sent along with a distraining officer to assert 
the duke's alleged rights over the tenants. It was really a 
case of two hostile camps keeping watch upon each other, and 
each of them ready to take advantage of the other's weak- 
ness^ Not that either of them pretended to be above the law, 
but the duke and Paston each claimed to be lawful owner of 
the lordships of Hellcadon and Drayton, and, until any legal 
settlement could be come to, each was well aware of the 
importance of maintaining his claim by corresponding acts. 
\f the duke could levy a distress, so could Paston. His 
officers made an inroad, undeterred by the menaces of the 
duke's men, into Drayton, took 77 neat, and brought them 
home to Hcllcsdonp The tenants followed, petitioning to 
have their cattle back again, but Margaret Paston told them 
they must first pay such duties as they owed to her husband, 
or find security to pay at such a day as she could agree to 
An officer of the duke named Harleston was at Norwich, and 
toJd them that if they cither paid or gave such surety they 
should be put out of their holdings. Harleston had a con- 
ference with Margaret Paston in the evening, but she refused 
to redeliver the distress on any other terms than those she had 
already intimated. This was on a Saturday evening. On 
Monday following a replevin was served upon her in the 
name of Harleston, who was under-stcward of the duchy of 
Lancaster, on the ground that the cattle had been taken 
within the fee of the duchy, Margaret refused to deliver 
them until she had ascertained whether this was actually the 
case, and on inquiry she found that it was not so. The beasts 
were accordingly still detained in HcUesdon pin-fold, and 
Pyncbemorc, the officer who had brought the replevin, w«s 
obliged to return to his master. But in the afternoon he 
came again with a replevin under the seal of the sheriff" of 
Norfolk, which it was impossible lawfully to disobey. So the 
beasts were at last taken out of the pin-fold and redelivered 
to the tenants.^ 

This sort of quasi-legal warfare continued for weeks and 
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for months^ At one time there would be a lull ; but again it 
was reported that the duke'a men were busier. The duke 
himself was coming to Cossey, and his servants boasted openly 
that he would have Drayton in peace and then Hcllesdor,' 
And not very long after the duke did come to Norfolk, 
raising people on his way both in Norfolk and Suifolk,— for 
an attack, as every one knew, on Paston's stronghold at 
Hellesdon, which was now placed in the keeping of his son 
Sir John.' 

On Monday the 8th July, Philip Lipyate and the bailiif of 
Coascyj with about joa men, came before Hellcsdon, but, 
finding Sir John Paston quite prepared for them, professed 
they had no intention of attempting to force an entry. For 
Sir John had a garrison of 60 men within the place, and 3uch 
a quantity of guns and ordnance that the assailants would 
certainly have had the worst of tt. Lipyate and the bailiff, 
however, informed Sir John that they had a warrant to attach 
John Daubcney, Wykes, Richard Callc. and some others. 
Sir John replied that they were not within, and if they had 
been he would not have delivered them. Afterwards it was 
muruaJIy agreed that the Duke of SufTolIc should dismiss his 
men and Sir John Paston should do the same. But this only 
transferred the scene of action to Norwich, where Richard 
Callc was attacked by twelve men in the streets and only 
rescued by the sheriff; nor did he escape without the pleasant 
assurance that if he were caught another time he would be put 
to death, so that he did not dare ride out without an escort. 
Daubeney and Wykes were in a similar state of apprehen- 
sion, and to crown all, it was said that there was to be a 
special commission to inquire of riots, in which the Duke of 
Suffolk and Yclverton would be commissioners. If so* every 
man that had taken Paston's part was pretty sure of being 
hanged."* 

Sir John Paston, however, acquired great credit for having 
withstood so numerous a force as Lipyate and the bailiff of 
Cosscy had brought against him. It will be readily under- 
stood that his position must have been a strong one. He and 

No. jlj. < No. s^a- * No. 59^. 
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his mother were then living at a mansion in Hcllcsdoii^ which 
probably stood on comparatively low ground near the river,' 
But on the brow of the hill, nearer Drayton, stood a quad- 
rangular fortress of which the ruins still exist, known at this 
day by the name of Drayton Lodge, This lodge lay within 
what was then called Hellcsdon Warren^ and commanded the 
entrance to the property. From its elevated position it must 
have been peculiarly difficult to attack. The country around 
was open heath, and the approach of an enemy could be 
descried distinctly in the distance. From the mansion below, 
where he had quartered his garrison of 60 men, he could 
doubtless bring up with case at any time as many as seemed 
necessary for the defence of the lodge i^ while from the battle- 
ments of the lodge a heavy fire could be opened on the 
advancing foe.^ 

Living within a house that was threatened with siege, 
Margaret Paston, at this juncture, seems to have taken an 
active part along with her son in the preparations for defence. 
Her husband in London writes to her as a commander-in- 
chief might do to the governor of a besieged fort : — ' in good 
faith ye acquit you right well and discreetly, and heartily to 
your worship and mine, and to the shame of your adversaries : 
and I am well content that ye avowed that ye kept possession 
at Drayton and so would do.' But the task imposed upon 
her had impaired her healthy and John Paston, though fcr 
some potent reasons he was not able even now to come to her 
aid, was anxious to give her every comfort and encouragement 
in his power. * Take what may do your ease 2nd spare not,' 
he says in the same letter ; 'and in any wise take no thought 
nor too much labour for these matters, nor set it not so to 

' At HelJesdoa Noith Hall, (he property of Mr, J> H, Gurncy, old roundadoEb 
hjiTc been receutlj di&ctjveied, which are in alJ probibility iliose of John PaMDC^i 
house. T}]C phix a about 400 yards from Hcllcbdun Churi^h. 

" One day in ibc bcginnlTig of Miy aa many as bixiv rtitn vtn plued in the 
lodge icthell'i and kept there alt day. At ihai tUue an aitacit was conimuully expccud) 
but not mure than sixteen ui iwcnLy peraoni couJJ ileep m ilie buiEdmg. Sft No, 
Sli,al p. i39(i'ol.iT0' 

" *Thcnjl[ied Lodge at Dnytoa^ is tbe lubject of an iniem^ing paper byih« \anr 
Mr, Henry Harrod in the Norj'M Art^t^og^, vol. ij. p, 363, Tb«e arr no rnniini 
of batireinenln □ovi', but most probably ihcy oner existed. 
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macrer, so they overcome you not with force or boasting, I 
shall have the manor surelier to me and mine than the dake 
shall have Cossey, doubt ye not." In fact, if it were a 
question of law, John Paston's title seems to have been greatly 
superior to any that could possibly have been advanced by the 
duke : in proof of which he points out a few facts which he 
tclb his wife she may if she think proper lay before the 
Bishop of Norwich, The manor of Drayton had belonged to 
a merchant of London called John Hellesdon, long before any 
of the De la Poles held land in Norfolk or Suffolk, !t had 
descended to his daughter Alice, and John Fasten was able to 
show his title to her property. On the other hard he traced 
the pedigree of the Duke of SuFolk from * one William Poole 
of Hull, which was a worshipful man grown by fortune of the 
world," and whose son Michael, the first Ead of Suffolk, had 
been so created by King Richard ii. since Paston's father was 
born ; and if any of their lineage held the manor of Drayton 
he would lose £ioo, if the duke would be bound in as much 
to prove the contrary. But the duke must not expect him to 
show his title to one who tried to oust him by violence. On 
this point John Paston was resolute. ' Let my lord of Nor- 
wich wit that it is not profitable^ nor the common weal of 
gentlemen, that any gentleman should be compelled by an 
entry of a lord to show his evidence or title to his land^ nor 
I will not begin that example nc thraldom, of gentlemen nor of 
other. It is good a lord take sad counsel ere he begin any 
such matter,"^ 

It might have been supposed that after the duke's attempt 
on HellesdoOj nothing but impediments of the most serious 
kind would have prevented John Paston from going down to 
Norfolk to take charge of his own interests and relieve his 
wife's anxiety. But it appears that he hardly expected to be 
able to leave London, and in the same letter from which we 
have just been quoting he desires that :f he be not home 
within three weeks his wife will come to him. In that case 
she is, l>efore leaving, to put everything under proper rule 

' No. i9i. 
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both at Caister and HcKcsdon, 'if the war hold." The stale 
of matters between him and SuJiTolk was such aa could only be 
spoken of as a state of war, even by plain matter-of-fiict John 
Paston. And if the enemy offered peace his wife was to send 
him word. 

What could have been the obstacle that prevented John 

Paston leaving London? It appears for one thing that he 

was at this time called upon to undergo an examination before 

the spiritual court of Canterbury^ in defence of his claim to 

be Sir John Fastolf's executor. This alone was, perhaps, 

sufficient to detain him, for it was a thing on which his most 

important interests depended. But there is no doubt that 

additional obstacles were raised up for him expressly by the 

malice of his enemies ; for it could not have been many weeks 

John after his first examination that John Paston again found him- 

Pastomm- g^lf a prisoner in the Fleet, and within the walk of that prison 

ihird timr. "IS further depositions were taken/ 

It was the malicious ingenuity of Judge Yclvcrton that had 
devised the means to inflict upon him this new incarceration ^ 
And the means employed were such as to make captivity 
doubly painful and humiliating. The king's clandestine mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Woodville had taken place in May of the 
preceding year. At Michaelmas it was openly avowed ; and 
if it displeased, as no doubt it did, Warwick and the old 
nobility, even from the first, it informed a whole world of 
time-servers and place-hunters that there was a new avenue to 
fortune in securing the favour of the WoodvUles. Already 
Rivers had been created Lord Treasurer and advanced to the 
dignity of an earldom. Already marriages had been made for 
the queen's brothers and sisters, which were evidently pro- 
vocative of envy, jealousy, and indignation.^ The king's 
liberality towards his new relations was unbounded, and 
sycophants were not wanting to suggest to him how he 
might gratify their cupidity^ sometimes at the expense of 
others than himself Sir William Yelverton, accordingly^ con- 
trived to whisper in the royal car that the king might fairly 
dispose of some fine property ;n Norfolk and Sufblk; for John 

I So. 606. * W, Wore- Annclti, joi, 506- 
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Fasten, who claimed to be the oivncr^ was come of servile 
blood, and was really the king*9 bondman/ 

The reader will remember the curious paper* in wtilch 
it is set forth that the grandfather and fother of John 
Paston had held lands in the viUage of Paston, hy servile 
tenures, and that John Paston himself, without having any 
manor place, was endeavouring to * make himself a lordship 
there/ to the prejudice of the dachy of Lancaster. There can 
be little doubt that this statement was drawn up in the year 
I 1465 and that its author was Judge Yelverton. He had been 
at this time endeavouring to ingratiate himself with Anthony 
Woodvilic, Lord Scales, the queen's brother, and it was in the 
interest of that nobleman that he made this attempt to asperse 
the lineage of the Fastens. For Lord Scales had begun toLordSolo 
cast covetous eyes on the magnificent castle at Caister ; and if^^*° 
it were but satisfactorily shown that John Paston was dis-caiater. 
qualified from possessing it, no doubt the king, his brother-in- 
law, would be only too willing lo grant it to himself. The 
case was already prejudged ; Caister and the lordship of 
Cotton as well were his by anticipation, and some time before 
Paston was committed to prison it was known that l^rd 
Scales meant to ride down into Norfolk and oust him from his 
property.^ 

Although John Paston was thus unable to go home, as he 
wished 10 do, neither was Margaret Paston able for some time 
to go up and see him in London> as he had desired her. 
Wykcs, who had promised to keep possession of the place at 



■ hit. Will, de Wore., %zi. ' Ste [)ji. 28, 29. 

' Nd- 5^8. liuppTjiri by ihccitj rccards of Norwich, an rxlnctfrDin wliiL'h, kllkdly^ 
com muni ciEcd to ntc by (he Rev. William Hudwn, will be found tn the ApprndiK 
to this IntrcductLon, (hat Lord Scalci amvcd ia tht dly 'a Kcond limc' ronard^ thr 
close of (he yrir r465-'apparriitly juii bcfurc Chriaimu day, for itic datr vrzs within 
eigfcfwn daj'TL of a d ocu men i dated 10th January, § Edward iv. — for the enprfsa put- 
ao%t o€ laking po^w^Kinn of 3.11 the goods and ct^iKlch of Jolin Pa&ron, whom the King 
nad uizrd a^ hii ' rative/ Thit nivrd an awkirrard qucmon abom the privikgn of 
tht dty, in which John Paslon p03^>ud a houie. But ihc civic authoriijp! found a 
way out of the rtiffiojlcy. and igrcfd thai Lord Scales should be allowed to enter hy 
the act of John Paiton's fcoifecaj for it was undcivood that certain ahlcrmen and 
common council men were ca-feoCTrts aluiig Miih him, of the fre&husge which he held. 
Thus ihe city's liberty wa» (heofciieally pJrtenrd wJihout offence lo the higher 
povterK, 
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Hcllcsdon in her absence, did not go down info Norfolk so 
soon as he had intended, but remained in London taking care 
of Paston's interests in another fashion in conferences with 
Nevill. Archbishop of York, at that time Lord Chancellor. 
Perhaps already the influence of Archbishop Nevill, like that 
of his brother the Earl of Warwick, had begun to decline^ and 
Wykes was really wasting his labour in complaining to his 
lordship of the riotous attempt Fnade by the Duke of Suffolk's 
men at HeUc$don. There was but one pretext on which the 
outrage could be justified, — a matter concerning the payment 
of lOO marks, but the money had been paid long ago. Hi* 
lordship, however, durst swear the Duchess of Suffolk had dc 
knowledge of it ; and with that he left town, promising an 
answer when he came back next Tuesday.^ 

But Margaret Paston, though she could not yet come up 
to London, did not spend the time at home unprofitably. 
The judges had come down to Norwich on their circuit, when 
Margaret endeavoured to secure the advantage she had already 
gained in keeping possession at Drayton by gerting a manor 
court held there in her husband's name. But to do this she 
required the services of one or more faithful dependants who 
did not mind incurring a little personal risk in the interest of 
John Paston- Not many, certainly, were disposed to under- 
take the task, John Paston had written to his wife to have a 
body of men to escort the officer that would keep the court 
for him. But upon consultation it was thought better to keep 
all the men they could in reserve, as the duke'3 officers had no 
less than 500 men ready to take advantage of the opportunity 
to force an entry into Hellesdon, 
Atterrptof Thomas Bond and an attached and confidential priest 
MargiTci named Sir James Gloys were adventurous enough to go to 
hold a. Drayton alone for the purpose of holding a court or Lammu 
coujtii Day, They found, as might have been expected, that ofEcen 
Dnjtfln. ^f^^ u^jjj^ Qf Suffolk were there before them. Harlcston, 
along with Philip Lipyatc, the parson of Salle, and William 
Yelverton, a grandson of the judge, who was to sit as steward, 
were in the courtyard of the manor, prepared to hold the 
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P court in the Duke of Suffolk's name. They were accom^ 
(■ pjLiiicd by about sixty persons or more, besides the tenants of 
■ - Drayton, some having rusty poJeaxcs and bills to enforce 
fc respect for the duke's auihority. In the face of this array, 
howevCT, Bond and Gioys announced that they came to 
keep the court in the name of John Paston ; on which the 
former was immediately delivered into the custody of William 
Ducket, a new bailiff of Drayton appointed by the duke, and 
was carried off to Cossey, his arms bound behind him with 
whipcord like a thief. But Margaret Paston sptoke with the 
y judges next morning before they went to the shirehousc, in 
Mffresence of the bailiff of Cossey and the whole of the duke*s 
^ftouncil ; and the judges calltrg the bailiff before them, gave 
him a severe reproof^ and sent the sheriff to see what company 

Bhad been mustered at Drayton, The sheriff rode first to 
Hellesdon, and expressed himself satisfied with the demeanour 
IK of Pastoji's men there. When he came to Drayton, the bands 
fc^ of Suffolk "3 retainers had disappeared. He demanded that 
t: Thomas Bond should be delivered to him, and was told that 
ft he had been sent to the Duke of Suffolk ; but he was after- 
ft wards delivered to him at Norwich, with a request that he 
ifc should not be set at liberty without a fine, as he had troubled 
fc. the king's Icct. The judges, however, on being informed of 
h the real sute of the case, commanded him to be set at liberty^ 
fc and pronounced a very strong censure on the conduct of 
i Suffolk's officers' 

^ As for the manors of Caistcr and Cotton, it does not 

fc appear that Lord Scales ever carried out his intention so far as 
j the latter was concerned ; nor had he taken possession even of 
^ the former some time after John Paston was committed to the 
Fleet. That occurrence must have taken phce about the 
middle of the month of August," and towards the end of 
September wc have evidence that Sir John Paston was in 
Caister Castle keeping possession for his father.^ But the 

1 No- 59g, 

> On the I Sth Atigutl Margaret ?Bfi(<ta wu still hoping that her huiband would 
linii i: potuble tocdriH home himvlf, indaiv^ h«T (he n«cf^bity of going up to London 
10 i«c nim, Str Nc, £04. But we know that he vru impnuoQcd before the iSth of 
the month. No^ 6o£- * No- <■□ (voL iv- p. 191^ 
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Paston family had been warned of the danger, and wc m^y be 
well assured that they did not neglect the warning in cithct 
c^e. Indeed, the question how to make matters secure st 
Caister seema to have been the princlpai difficulty that caus« 
Margaret to delay her journey up to London. As to Cotton, 
wc shall see ere long that very cfTcctuiil means were taken tc 
secure possession thcrcp 
Margaret It would appear that when Margaret knew her husbarv 

^^f""? was in prison she determined to delay no longer, but to visi 
huibunfmhim in London at all costs. Larly m September she hat 
pnttm. already gone to him, and her son, John Paston the youngest, 
wrote (o her from Norwich on the 14th, advising her, amoni 
other things, to visit the Rood of North-door (a cross beside 
St. Paul's Cathedral), and St Saviour's at Bermondscy, during 
her stay in the capital, *And let my sister Margery/ he 
suggests, 'go with you, to pray to them that she may have 
good husband or she come home again/ It is difficiilt to td 
whether this means devotion or sightseeing, jest or earnest 
The young man had already seen a good deal of life, and wai 
femiliar with the principal attractions of the great city, to which 
in all probability his mother was as great a stranger as hii 
young sister. Even the dame who had the care of his father's 
apartments in the prison was not unknown apparcndy to John 
Paston the youngest. 'And the Holy Trinity/ he writes^ 
' have you in keeping, and my fair Mistress of the Fleet/ 

John Paston the father does not seem to have been very 
uncomfortable in prison. He made friends in the place of hJ> 
confinement, and among other persons became acquainted with 
Henry, Lord Percy, son of the attainted Earl of Northumber- 
land, who was afterwards restored by King Edward to hi* 
father's earldom. His spirits, indeed, if wc may judge from 
his correspondence, were at this time particularly buoyant ; for 
after his wife had taken leave of him to return homeward he 
wrote her a letter the latter half of which was composed of 
doggerel rhyme, jesiing about having robbed her portmanteau, 
and referring her for redress to Richard Calle, whose ears he 
bade her nail to the post if he did not pay her the value. Iq 
none of his previous correspondence does he indulge in verse 
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or bctny anything of this rollicking humour. The only 
subject on which he even insinuates a complaint is the weather, 
which seems to have been unnaturally cold for September* 
He speaks of it satiricdiy as * this cold winter/ and wishes his 
wife to send him some worsted for doublets in which to protect 
himaetf from the severity of the season. But even in this we 
can tell that he is jesting^ for he explains himself chat he wishes 
to have a doublet entirely composed of the wool manui^ctured 
at Worsted, for ihe credit of his native county. And so far is 
he from wishing it for the sake of warmth, that he particularly 
desires to procure a fine quality of worsted * almost like silk," 
of which William Paston's tippet was composed/ 

On her way back to Norfolk, Margaret Paston entered Ma^arce 
the manor of Cotton and remained in it for three days. She^"*^" 
had sent a message to her son John Pascon the youngest at Cottoo- 
Hellcsdon to come and meet her there,* and he came along 
with Wylccs and twelve others, whom she had left at her 
departure to keep possession and collect the rents. It was 
within a week of Michaelmas Day, when rents fell due. As 
yet Lord Scales had made no attempt to seize upon this 
property. Sir Gilbert Debenham had occupied the manor for 
some years undisturbed, and he was doubtless considerably 
taken by surprise when he found that a lady on her way home 
from London had entered and taken possession in the name of 
John Paston. But when he heard that young John Paston was 
gathering money of the tenants, he raised a body of 300 men 
to expel the intruder. Young John Paston was expecting 
reinforcements to his little band from Caister or elsewhere, 
but they did not come ; so that his position would have been 
a critical one had not some one been his friend in the house- 
hold of the Duke of Norfolk. Sir Gilbert was the duke's 

* No. 609, 

^ Sh No, £i^. The hcidiiLg of tbii IcEter b union unaie ly wraQg. DccciTcd b^the 
^caimile to whith Fcnn rrfcn la showing the character of cbe tLgnature^ I attributed 
the kitcr 10 Sli John Pa&Eon. But Margaret Pucon cxprcsBly ujtit vat, Jahn Putoii 
ihe jouQgrT ^hom the left at Cotlon (No. Ciic)) and thin jettcr muM ihcicfo^c htvt 
beta wiiiitn by him. Besides^ die wnta hmiieJf meniiona that Oie dispute ^Ith 
Dcbcaham naa referred tP tht Dukt of NoHiilk to avoid the iciuvd»l of a qu-urcl 
AeS'wtrn tivt of Ait men. It wa& nat Sir Jghn Pairon, biLi his brothert Thai wan in the 
J>Likc of Norfolk'^ service. 
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Steward, and John Paaton the youngest was still in the dukci 
service. A yeoman of his lordship's chamber represented to 
thsLt nobleman that there was immSnenC risk of a quarftl 
between two of his men, which would be a great ' disworship* 
to his grace. The duke sent for the two immediately lo 
attend upon him at Framtingham Casdc, and proposed 10 
them terms of compromise until the matter could be 
thoroughly investigated. He desired that neither party 
should muster men, that the court should be 'continued — 
that is to say, adjourned — till he himself should have had an 
opportunity of speaking both with John Paston the father ard 
on the other side with Yelvcrton and Jenney, who had con- 
veyed to Dcbcnham the title on which he founded his claim to 
the manorn Meanwhile he proposed that the place should be 
kept by some indifferent person to be chosen by both particSn 

To these terms John Fasten the youngest would not 
assent without consulting his mother, who had again come 
over from Norwich, or perhaps from Caister, to see how 
matters went. But after a conference, they sent an answer to 
the duke, declaring that they could not give up possession of 
the place> but out of their anxiety for peace, and to satis^ hi* 
lordship, they were willing to desist meanwhile from collecting 
rents, if the opposite party would engage not to distran or 
keep courts there cither. To this compromise Sir Gilbert 
said that he agreed, provided it met with the aj^roval of 
Yelvcrton and Jcnney ; and the Duke of Norfolk, who wai 
going up to London in anticipation of his birthday when he 
attained his majority, left all the sooner in the hope of bring- 
ing this matter to a favourable settlement.* 

Thus far, at least, the entry into Cotton had been a distincl 
success. The compromise was greatly in favour of the Pistons. 
for an appeal to force would almost certainly have gone againsC 
them, and, though they engaged for the time to abstain from 
taking more money of the tenants, they had already succeeded 
in collecting almost all that they expected to receive for 
Michaelmas term,' So Margaret Paston on her return to 
Nor&ik, and her son, when he was summoned to London 
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shortly afterwards^ to a.ttend the dulce on his comtng of agc,^ ^t 

may each have left Cotton with feelings akin to triumph. B 

But scarcely had the former returned to Norwich when she H 

discovered to her dismay that her clever manceuvrc in SuAblk H 

had left the family interests insufficiently protected elsewhere. H 

The Duke of Suffolk had not only a great number of men at H 

Cosscjr, biit he had a powerful friend within the city of Nor- ^M 

wich, Thomas Elys, the new mayor, was so flagrantly partial, H 

that he had said at Drayton he would supply my lord of H 

Suffolk with a hundred men whenever he should require them, H 

and if any men of the city went to Paston he would lay them H 

fast in prison.' HelJesdon, unfortunately, lay midway between H 

Cossey and the city of Norwich, and as it was not row assize H 

time there was practically no control over such magnates as H 

the Duke of Sutfolk and the mayor. So, on the morning H 

of Tuesday the 15th of October, one Bottisforth, who was H 

bailiff for the duke at Eye, came to Hellesdon, arrested four H 

of John Fastens servants, and carried them off to Cossey H 

without a warrant from any justice of the peace. His inten- H 

Cion, he said, was to convey them to Eye prison along with as ^M 

many more of Paston 's adherents as he could lay his hands on. H 

lliat same day the duke came to Norwich with a retintlt of H 

500 men. He sent for the mayor and aldermen with the H 

sheriffs, and desired them in the king's name to make inquiry H 

of the constables in every ward of the city what men had taken H 

part with Pasron in recent gatherings. Any such persons he H 

requested that they would arrest and punish, and send their H 

names to him by eight o'clock on the following day. On H 

this the mayor arrested one Robert Lovegold, brasier, and H 

threatened him that he should be hanged, though he had oidy ■ 

been with Margaret Paston at Lammas, when she was menaced B 

by the companies of Harleston and the bailiff of Cossey.' ^ 
Scarcely one of Paston's servants now durst openly show Atuct on 
himself abroad, and, the duke having the city at his command, ^ ^ *"*" 
his followers made, that same Tuesday , a regular assault on 

the place at Hellesdon. The slender garrison knew that it ^ 

was madness to resist, and no opposition was offered. The H 

' No. U4, * No- sU. MJo, fiid. ^M 
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duke's men took possession^and set John Pastor's own tenants 
to work, very much against their wills^ to destroy the mansion 
and break down the walls of the lodge, while they themselves 
ransacked the church, turned out the parson, and spoiled the 
images. They also piOagcd very complctclj' every house in 
the vilJagc. Aa for John Paston's own place, they stripped it 
completely bare; and whatever there was of lead, bra^i 
pewter, iron, doors, or gates, or other things that they could 
not conveniently carry off, they hacked and hewed them to 
pieces. Tilt duke rode through Hellesdon to Drayton the 
following day, while his men were still busy completing the 
work or destruction by the demolition of the lodge. The 
wreck of the buildings with the rents they made in its walls, is 
visible even now.' 

This was carrying things with the high hand ; but It c^d 
not improve the Duke of Suffolk's popularity at Norwich, and 
it created no small sympathy with Paston and his tenants. 
* There comcth much people daily,' wrote Margaret Paston to 
her husband, ' to wonder thereupon, both of Norwich and of 
other places, and they speak shamefully thereof. The duke 
had been better than a thousand pound that it had never been 
done ; and ye have the more good will of the people that it is 
so foully done.' Margaret was anxious that the effects of the 
outrage should be ^ccn before winter came on by some one 
specially sent from the king to view and report upori the ruin- 
But no redress was obtained while her husband lived, and evcD 
some years after his death his sons petitioned for it in vain. 



John Pastoo's Latter Days 

The chagrin and mortification inflicted upon John Paston 
by an injury hke this may not unlikely have contributed to 
shorten his days. The correspondence is scanty from the end 
of October 146; till some time after his death, which occurred 
in London in May of the following yean We know nothing 
of the nature of the illness which carried him off; but three 
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imprisonments in the course of five years, accompanied with a 

great deal of anxiety about his newly acquired property, the 
intrigues of lawyers and the enmity of great men, must have 
exercised a depressing influence even on the stoutest heart. 
He appears to have been released from prison some time 
before his death, and was so far well in February that he had A.ti. ,^u. 
a conference in Westminster Hall with Wiiliam Jenney, who 
desired at last to come to some agreement with him. But the 
great lawsuit about FastoLTs will remained still undecided, and 
he left [o his son Sir John an inheritance Troubled by a disputed 
claim. He died on the list or 22nd May' I466, His 
remains were carried down into Norfolk and buried with 
great magnificence in Bromholm Abbey. ^ 

Of his character we sec fewer indications than might have 
been expected in a correspondence extending over more than 
twenty years, and perhaps we are in danger of judging him 
too much from the negative point of view. A man of business 
habits and of little humour, but apparently of clastic spirits 
and thorough knowledge of the world, he was not easily 
conquered by any difficulties or overwhelmed by misfortunes. 
His early experience in that dispute with Lord Molynes about 
Gresham must have caught him, if he needed teaching, the 
crookedness of the times in which he lived, and the hope- 
lessness of trusting to mere abstract right and justice for the 
protection of his own interests. But by unwearied energy, by 
constant watchfulness, by cultivating the friendship of Sir 
John Fascolf and the goodwill of the world in general, he 
succeeded in asserting for himself a position of some im- 
portance in his native county. That he was, at the same time, 
grasping and selfish to some extent, is no more than what wc 
might be prepared to expect ; and it would seem there were 
complaints to this effect even among the members of his own 
family-* As a parent he appears to have been somewhat 
unamiable and cold-hearted. Yet it is mainly to his self- 
sccking, businesfilike character that we owe the preservation of 



' No, 6^. I do naC know Fcthi'a ftuChority for saytng it v/u on the ifitli May. 
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so valuable a correspordence. He knew well the importance 
of letters and of documencs when rights came to be cooccstcd. 
and he was far more anxioas about their security than about 
all the rest of his goods and chattels,^ 
sir John Such being the nature of the man^ and his personal history 

Firtolfi being as we have seen, what are we to say of the dark suspicion 
thrown upon his conduct in one important matter by his 
persona] enemy Sir William Yelverton, and even by his 
quondam friend William Worcester ? If their contention was 
true, the great addition made to the fortunes of the Paston 
family on the death of Sir John Fastolf was only due to i 
successfiiJ forgery. The will on which John Paston founded 
his claim to Caister, as well as to the manors of Drayton znd 
Hellesdon, Cotton^ Calcotes, and the whole of FastoIFs lands 
in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, was denounced by 
them as a fabrication and not the genuine will of Sir John 
Fastolf. And we must own that there arc many things which 
seem to make the imputation credible. We have, Uiifonon- 
ately, only a portion of the depositions taken in the lawsuit, 
and these are entirely those of the adverse party, with the 
exception of two separate and individual testimonies given b 
Paston's favour.* Wc ought, therefore, undoubtedly to be 
on our guard against attaching undue weight to the many 
allegations of perjury and corruption against Paston's witnesses, 
as it is certainly quite conceivable that the interested testimony 
was on the other side, and it is truly shown in John Pastor's 
own comments upon the evidence that the proofs given were 
insufficient. But, on the other hand, it is a very suspicious 
circumstance that a will drawn up by Fastolf on the 14th June 
before his death, was altered on the 3rd November so as to 
confer special powers in the administration to John Paston 
and Thomas Howes, and to give a large beneficiary interest to 
the former.* It is also singular that there shoidd be thr« 
separate instruments of this latter datc> each professing to be 
Fastolf s will.* And it by no means tends to allay suspicion 
when we find that two years after John Paston's death, and 
very shortly before his own, the parson Thomas Howes, i 

1 No. ^49- ' Not. j+i, sfi- ^ No, i»5, * Not iSs-jJ?. 
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Grey Friar, and partner with him in the principal charge of 
the administration of the alleged last will, made a declaration 
' for the discharge ot his conscience ' that the document was a 
fabrication,* 

This evidence might seem at first sight decisive and ex- 
tremely damaging to the character of John Paston. But even 
here we must not be too precipitate in our conclusion. It is, 
for one thing, fairly open to remark that if this subsequent 
declaration of Sir Thomas Howes was an impeachment of 
Paston's honesty, it was no less so of his own; <o that it 
bccomts a question whether he was more honest at the time 
he was acting In concurrence with PasCon or at the time of 
hb professed repentance when he made this declaration, fiut 
on the whole we may admit that the latter alternative is more 
probable^ and we frankly own it as our belief that Sir Thomas 
Howes, in his btter days, felt scruples of conscience with 
regard to the part he had taken in defending for his master 
Paston the validity of what, after all, he considered to be a 
questionable document. Yet what arc we to say, m this case, 
to the testimony of another Grey Friary our old friend Dr. 
Brackley, who had drawn up the final agreement between 
Fastolf and Paston relative to the college, got it engrossed on 
indented parchment, read it to Sir John, and saw him put his 
seal to it ?' It was Brackley's dying testimony, when he was 
shriven by Friar Mowth, and informed that there were serious 
imputations on his conduct in reference to this matter, Uiat as 
he would answer before God> in whose presence he was soon 
to appear, the will which John Paston produced in court was 
the genuine will of Sir John Fastolf This testimony, too, he 
repeated unsolicited when, after seeming to rally for a day or 
two, he sank again, and saw himself once more in the presence 
of death/ Truly, if it seem hard to doubt the declaration of 
Sir Thomas Howes, ic is harder still to cast suspicion on 
Brackley's dying evidence. 

The true explanation of these discrepancies may, however, 
involve less serious charges against the character either of 
Paston, Brackley, or Howes than would at first sight appear 
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inevitable. The question was not really one about the authtn- 
ticity of a document, but about the exact nature of a dying 

man's will. The document avowedly had not FastolTs sig- 
nature attached ; it seems that he was too ill to write. For 
some years before his death 1 do not find Fastolf 3 own s^- 
nature attached to any of his letters. The point in dispute 
was whether it really represented Fastolfs latest intentions aa 
to the disposal of his property. True, it bore Fa^tolPs seal of 
arms, which Yclverton and Worcester at first endeavoured to 
prove must have been affixed to it after his death. But 
Paaton seems to have shown most successfully that this was 
impossible, as Fastolf s seal of arms was at his death contained 
in a purse sealed with his signet, and the signet itself was at 
that time taken off his finger, and sealed up in a chest under 
the seals of several of the executors^ Moreover, Paston's 
statements went to show that the terms of the will were settled 
in various conferences with Sir John during the months of 
September, October, and the beginning of November^ and 
that corrections had been made in it by his express desire- 
With all this, however, ic may have been a delicate question 
whether the latest corrections were truly in accordance wth 
Fastolf s mind, and doubts may have been fairly entertained 
on the subject by Sir Thomas Howes; especially when we 
consider that on the day the will was dated Fastolf was utterly 
unable to speak articulately, so that no one could hear him 
without putting his ear close to the mouth of the dying man.* 
With regard to John Paston's part in the matter, he was not 
present when FastolTs seal was put to the document, so that 
the validity of that act rested entirely upon the testimony of 
others, particularly Dr. Brackley. And as to the charge of 
his ' fabricating ' the will, it was never denied that he drew it 
up, or took a considerable part in doing so ; the only ques6or 
is how far he did so in accordance with Sir John FastolPs own 
instructions. 

Some important matters of fact* indeed, were asserted hj 
Pastor in support of his case, and contested by the oppo^tc 
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side. Among other Things, it was contended thai: in the 
autumn of the year 1457, two years before his death. Sir John 
Fastolf had actually made estate to John Paston of the manor 
of Caister and other lands in Norfolk, and thereupon given 
him livery of seisin with a view to the foundation of the 
college:^ also that Che will made in I459 was an imperfect 
document, in which no cKccutors were named, and to which 
no seal was attached,^ If these allegations were true, there 
was, after all, no great alteration in Sir John's intentions 
during the last two years of his life. On the other hand> Sir 
Thomas Howcs^ in his later declaration, asserts that only a 
year before Fastoirs death he had, at Pascon's desire, urged 
Sir John to allow Paston to buy three of his manors and live 
in his college ; at which propoMtion the old knight started 
with indignation, and declared with a great oath, ' An I knew 
that Paston would buy any of my lands or my goods, he 
should never be my feoffee, nor mine executor/ But even 
Howes acknowledges that he was willing to allow Paston a 
lodging for term of his life within the manor of Caister.* 

The whole controversy affords certainly an admirable illus- 
tration of the inconvenient state of the law before the passing 
of the Statute of Uses in the days of Henry vm. The 
hearing of all causes touching the wills of dead men belonged 
to the spiritual courts of the Church, which did not own the 
king's jurisdiction. The king's courts, on the other hand, 
had cognisance of everything affecting real property. No 
lands or tenements could be bequeathed by will, because the 
courts of common law would not give effect to such an in- 
strument. But legal ingenuity had found the means to enable 
wealth/ persons to bequeath their lands as well as their goods 
to whomsoever they pleased. A man had only to execute a 
conveyance of his lands to a body of trustees, who thereupon 
became in law the owners, express provision being made at the 
same time that they were to hold it for his use so long as he 
lived, and after his death for the use of certain other persons 
named in his will, or for such purposes as might therein be 

1 Vol. iii. No. 3»6i ToL i^. Not S41, 606 (p. 1S3), fi^g (p, 157)- 
> Na. 6^6, p. 182 (toL iv.), " No. 6S9. 
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indicated. By this indirect means a title m Iinds was very 
efFectuallj' conveyed to a legatee without any abatement of the 
original owner's control over his own property so long as be 
lived- But the practice gave rise to a multitude of incon- 
veniences. Private bargains, legal quibbles and subtleties^ 
crafty influences brought to bear upon dying mcn» great 
ancertainty as to the destination of certain properties, were 
among its frequent results. At the very last moment, when 
the dying man, perhaps, was in imperfect possession of ha 
faculties^ mere words, or even a nod or sign, might affect the 
title to very large estates. And almost by the very nature of 
the case, wherever a trust was instituted Hkc that of Sir John 
Fastolf, all the pettifogging devices of legal chicanery were 
necessarily brought into play, either to establish a title or to 
contest it.' 



Sir John Pasfoa 



i 



Sir John Paston now stepped into his father's place, as heir 
to Caister and to Fastoirs other possessions in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. But before he could vindicate his rights in any part 
of them it was necessary that he should wipe out that stain upon 
his pedigree which had been devised by calumny in bar of the 
claims made by his father. The case came before the kir^ 
himself in council. An array of court rolls and other ancicni 
records was produced by the family, to show that they had been 
lords of the soil in Paston from a very remote period. Some 
of their title-deeds went back as far as the reign of Henry in,, 
and it was shown that their ancestors had given lands to 
religious houses in that reign. Indeed, so little truth was 
there in the imputation that John Paston the father was i 
bondman, that his ancestors, certainly by the mother's side if 
not by the father's also, had been the owners of bondmen. 
The evidences were considered satisfactory, and the family 
were declared by the king's council to be fully cleared of the 
imputation. The lands, of which Lord Scaler had taken 
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possession for abouc half a year,^ were restored to Sir John 
Paston by a warrant under the king s signet, dited on the 26th 
July, little more than two months after the death of John Paslon 
the father," 

After this Sir John Paston was much at court, and Lord Toum»- 
Scales became his special friend. Even as early as the follow- "'"! , 

, ,, - .'^. - , , . . ■ ai El III am. 

ing ApriJ we find Sir John taking part in 1 tournament at 
Ekham, in which the Icing, Lord Scales, and himself were 
upon one side.' But the favour with which he was regarded 
at court both by the king and the Lord Scales appeared more 
evidently one year latcr» when the king's sister Margaret went ^■^-'4**- 
over to the Low Countries to be married to Charles, Duke of ^"T^^* 
Burgundy. This match had been more than a year in con- gm^^^tpr- 
templation, and was highly popular in cementing the friendship of Ed- 
of England and Burgundy in opposition to France, On ^1*^ J^ctiarlw 
1st May T467 a curious bargain or wager was made by Sirthe BqW, 
John Paston as to the probability of its taking effect within two ^"^^ "^ 
years-* But on the iBth April 1468 he received a summons 
from the king to be prepared to give his attendance on the 
princess by the ist June following, and to accompany her into 
Flanders." Not only he, but his brother John Paston the 
younger, crossed the sea in the Lady Margaret's train; and 
we arc indebted to the latter for an Interesting account of the 
marriage and of the tournaments which followed in honour of 
it. Young John Paston was greatly struck with the splendour 
of the Burgundian court. He had never heard of anything 
like it, he said, except ihc court of King Arthur/ But his 
brother seems to have found another attraction abroad which 
fascinated him quite as much as all the pageants and the 
tournaments tn honour of Che Lady Margaret. 

There lived, probably in the town of Calais, a certain Mrs. Sirjoiin 
Anne Haute, a lady of English extraction and related to Lord ^^itonand 
Scales, whom Sir John Pasron seems on this occasion to have Haute. 
met for the first time. Having been perhaps all her life 

> Ilin. W- Wore, iti. whvtc jt is Bald thit LoM Scalct ' cuttoULviE hospicium id 
Cuirc per ipidujEi dimidii . . The UIjulL must sure ly be »up|]]lcd by the word 
mm. 

" Noi64^6*j- ' Nafifis. * No. 667. 

« No. 6^}. ' N9,«S4. 
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abroadj she appears to have had an imperfect command of the 
English language ; at least Sir John, in proposing to open a 
correspondence, wrote to her, 'Mistress Anncs, 1 am proud 
that ye can read English,' For the rest we must not attempt 
to portray the lady, of whose appearance and qualities of mind 
or body we have no account whatever. But perhaps we mtj 
take it for granted that she was really beautifiil ; for though 
Sir John was a susceptible person, and had once been smitten 
before, his friend Daverse declared him to be the best chooser 
of a gentlewoman that he knew.' It is a pity that with thi* 
qualification his suit was not more successful. It went on for 
several years, but was in the end broken oiF> and Sir John 
Pasion lived and died a bachelor. 
A troubled But Sir John was heir to the troubles of a lawsuit, a.ad his 

inheniMff- pi^^rty was continually threatened by various claimants both 
at Hellesdon and at Caister. His mother writes to him on 
one occasion that Blickling of Hellesdon had come from 
London, *and maketh his boast that within this fortnight at 
Hellesdon should be both new lords and new officers. And 
also this day Rysing of Frctton should have heard said in 
divers places, there as he was in Suffolk, that Fastolf oT 
Cowhaw maketh all the strength that he may, and proposcth 
him to assault Caisrcr and to enter there if he may, insomuch 
that it is said that he hath a five-score men ready, ajid sendelh 
daily espies to understand what fellowship keep the place/ 
For which reason Margaret Pascon urges her son to send 
home either his brothers or Daubeney to command the 

farrison, for, as he well knew, she had been 'aflfrayed'* there 
efore this time, and she could not * well guide nor rule 
soldiers/* Another time it is intimated to Sir John that the 
Duchess of Suffolk means to enter into Cotton suddenly at 
some time when few men should know what she is going to 
do.* And this intention she seems to have fully accom- 
plished, for in the beginning of the year 1469 the Earl of 
Oxford sends Sir John a friendly warning that she means to 

» No. e*o. 

■ That h CO uy, mcnactd, if not atiuked, an ' tifnj ' beiii^ made upon hn*. It 
U ctmous to meet Wr fnirfamiliHrword 'afnid' in its wiginiJ mrm aod 11^1 licaci oil 
" No. 671. ■ No. 690, 
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hold a court there next Monday with a view to proving that 
the manor of Cotton Hemnales is holdcn of her by knight's 
service/ So that altogether Sir John Paston's inheritance was 
held hy a very precarious tenure, and his mother, like a 
prudent woman* advises him * not to be too hasty to be 
married till ye were more sure of your livclodc/' 

The old dispute with the executors, however, was com- 
promised in the court of audience : and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Bishop Waynflete, and Lord Bcauchamp granted 
to Sir John full right in the manor of CaistcFjand a number of 
other lands both in Norfolk and Suffolk/ Sir John soon 
afterwards conveyed a portion of the Suffolk property called 
Hemnales in Cotton and the manor of Haynford to the Duke 
of Norfolk and others/ William Worcester became friends 
with John Paston's widow, imputed his old misunderstanding 
with her husband to the interference of others between them, 
and expressed himself well pleased that Caister was to beat her 
command. 'A rich jewel it is at need*' writes Worcester. *for 
all the country in time of war ; and my master Fastolf would 
rather he had never builded it than it should be in the govern- 
ance of any sovereign that would oppress the country.' At the 
same time it seemed very doubtful whether FastoIPs intention 
of founding the college there could be carried out, and 
Worcester had some conferences with Sir John Paston about 
establishing it at Cambridge. Bishop Waynflcte had ah-cady 
profK>sed doing so at Oxford ; but Cambridge was nearer to 
the county of Norfolk, and by buying a few advowsons of 
wealthy parsonages an additional foundation might be estab- 
lished there at considerably less cost than by the purchase of 
manors. In this opinion Sir John Paston and William 
Worcester coincided, and the former promised to urge it 
upon Bishop Waynfletc/ 

Sir John Paston had now some reason to expect that with 
the settlement of this controversy he would have been left for 
life in peaceful possession of Caister. That which his father 

■ No. fit^fi. ' No. 704. 

* Nn. 67s. The decdf perhiptt wv found to be inrgulv aftcnvardi. For ki 
{■encTsI «ficci woi conJ^rmciJ aboiii Hvc pnonihi luci by another InicnimFni. No. 6to. 
' No. 677. * No. fill. 
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had not been able to attain was now apparently conceded to 
him : and even if Sir William Yelverton was snll dissatisfied, 
the other executors had formally recognised his rights in the 
court of audience. But before many months had passed it 
appeared that Yelverton could still be troublesome, and be 
found an ally in one who had hitherto been his opponent- 
Sir S'u- Thomas Howes was probably failing in health — for he 
JJ****"* seems to have died about the end of the year 1468 * — when 
uniicawJthhe made that declaration 'for the discharge of his conscience' 
YelTcrtoji, to which wc have already alluded. Scruples seem to hare 
arisen in his mind as to the part he had taken with Sir John 
Paston's father in reference to the administration of Fastolfs 
will, and he now maintained that the will nuncupative which 
he himself had propounded along with John Paston in opposi- 
tion to an earlier will propounded by Yelverton and Worcester^ 
was a fabrication which did not truly express the mind of the 
deceased. Wc may observe, though the subject is exceedingly 
obscure, that of the three wills ^ printed in Volume iii., each of 
which professes to be the will of Sir John Fastolf^ the third, 
which is in Latin, is clearly a will nuncupative declaring the 
testator's mind in the third person, and defining the powers of 
the executors in regard to his goods and chattels.' 

It was apparently this nuncupative will that Howes declared 
to be spurious. The validity of the others touching his lands 
depended upon the genuineness of a previous bargain made by 
Fastolf with John Paston, which was also disputed. But it 
was the nuncupative will that appointed ten executors and yci 
gave John Paston and Thomas Howes sole powers of adminis- 
tration, except in cases where those two thought fit to ask their 
assistance- This will seems to have been drawn up mainly by 
the instrumentality of one Master John Smyth, whom Howes 

1 f// prrLiminary note to No, 70^, ^ \'o«, iffs-?' 

' THf other two hiv^ rclition 10 hit Ividt, and an not inconaiiieot vnl^ od) 
other i but the Hnt it drawn up in the name of i^e i»ia1ar himwif, while iLc tecoi^ 
fipciki ot^ him in ihe ChLnl pci^on. The second is, in inct, a naie of wioui iDtl;ur- 
lions given by (he leEialor in reference (o his property on thr md ind ^rd dayi ^ 
November hci'att he died^ and its content may have been fulJy embodied m the i^% 
when the wUI waa Kgularty drawn up ] but the Hr^ is printed from ■ dntt whjcS i> 
probabEy imperfecC 
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ifterwards denounced as * none wholesome counsellor/ * Howes | 
now combined with Velverton in declaring it to be spurious," 

Thc result of this allegation was that Yclvcrton and Howes ind they 
took it upon them, as executors of Sir John Fastolf, to rccom- ""h*""'^ 
mend to Archbishop Bourchier that the Duke of Norfolk oukt of 
chould be allowed to purchase the manor of Caister and certain Norfolk. 

other lands in Norfolk, and that the money received for it I 

should be spent in charitable deeds for the good of Fastolf's I 

soul. T he transaction was not jret completed," but the duke I 

immediately proceeded to act upon it just as if it were. He I 

did not, indeed, at once take possession of the place, but he I 

warned the tenants of the manor to pay ro money to Sir John, I 

and his agents even spoke as if they had the kings authority. I 

On the other hand. Sir John had the support of powerful men I 

in the king's council — no less persons than the great Earl of I 

Warwick and his brother, the Archbishop of York, who had I 

lately been Lord Chancellor^ and was hoping to be so Etgain. I 

The Earl of Warwick had spoken about the matter to the I 

duke even tn the king's chamber^ and the archbishop had said, I 
* rather than the land should go so, he would come and dwell 
there himself.' * Ye would marvel/ adds the correspondent Arch- 
who communicates the news to Sir John Paston, 'ye would ^'*^"P 
marvel what hearts my lord hath gotten and how this language 

put people in comfort.' It had its effect upon the Duke of I 

Norfolk, who saw chat he must not be coo precipitate- He I 

was urged on, it seems, by the duchess his wife, but he would J 

go arid sprak to her and entreat her.* 1 

On the other hand, Yclvcrton and Howes seem to have I 

been pretty confident that my Lord of York would not be I 

chancellor again unless their bargain with the duke was raCihed. I 

The Nevills were no longer regarded with favour at court, I 

The coolness which had existed between the king and Warwick I 

ever since the marriage with Elizabeth Woodvillc had last year I 

cotne to an open rupture, and the Archbishop of York had I 

» No. 68 1. ■ Noi. 6S3-g. I 

3 ' The bar^in it not yei made/ ujb in aaor\yma\ii wutvt on thr tBth OcTober, I 

£fV No. 6go. Urvtnhclm 2d attcEi»ibJc title hid bttn conveyed to ihe duke by a I 

rormal document on the ift October' Sfe No* ji^ I 
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been at the same time dismissed from ihc office of chancellor- 
Soon after the new year a reconciliation was effected through 
the medium of private friends, and the archbishop conducted 
his brother the Earl of Warwick to the king at Coventry.' 
But real confidence was not restored^ and party spirit wu 
anxious that it never should be» Nor could the public at 
large, perhaps, imagine the deep grounds of distrust that 
Warwick had aheady given to his sovereign. 

Sir John Fasten, nevertheless, was advised to put his tnat 
chiefly in the friendship of the NeviUs and in the probable 
reinstatement of the archbishop as Lord Chancellor, Another 
means, however, was not to be neglected. Sir Thomas Howes 
might be gammoned, or bullied, or got over in some way. He 
and Yclvcrton did not agree so well that it need be a very hani 
matter to separate them. Sir John's friends hoped to secure 
for him the good offices of the Bishop of Ely and a certain 
Master Tresham, who, it was thought, could put it nicelj' to 
Sir Thomas Howes half in jest and half in earnest, putting him 
' in hope of the moon shone in the water/ and telling him that 
such efforts were made* that either he should be a pope, or 
else in despair to be deprived dc omni iertcficio €uhsiaitko for 
simony, lechery, perjury, and double variable peevishness, and 
for administering without authority.' Such were a f^w of the 
humours of the controversy,' 
Srjohn Better, however, than the friendship of the great, wis the 

rafn^'* security to be derived from keeping Caistcr well guarded ; and 
A.D, (469, Sir John Paston immediately set about ' waging ' men to add 
to the little garrison.* With this he seems to have been much 
occupied from November till January following, when bj 
repeated letters from the king he was commanded to desisi 
from making any assembly of the lieges, and co appear 
personally before the council at Westminster/ The miner. 
apparently, was hung up for a time without any decision being 
come to by the council The friendship of Archbishop Ncri 
could have done little to recommend the cause of Sir J(^ 
Paston to the king. On the other hand, if favour had any- 
thing to do with the result^ his cause was warmly advocated bj 

1 W. Wore., 511-11, " No. Sjo. » NtKi^i. * Mo. 4^1. 
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Lord Scales, the king's own brochcr-in-hw, on account of Sir 
John's intended marriage with his kinswoman^ Anne Haute.' 
2 And It is certain that Judge Yelvcrton had conferences with 
■ Lord Scales in the hope of coming to some kind of under- 
standing. But King Edward, as we have already said> had a 
real desire to be impartial in the disputes and quarrels of his 
subjects ; a^d doubtless it was from a feeling of this that Sir 
John Paston and his mother rejoiced to hear that it was the 
king's intention to visit Norwich in the course of the ensuing 
summer. The rumour of this intention, it was believed, had 
a powerful influence in inducing the Duchess of Suffolk to 
remain at her family scat at Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, that she 
might be out of the way if sent for by the king, and plead age 
or sickness as her excuse.* The attempt made by her son to 
dispossess Sir John Paston at Hcllcsdon could best be judged 
of on the spot. And in Norfolk, too, the king would learn 
v/hat was thought of the Duke of Norfolk's claim to Caister, 

So it was hoped that the king s presence in the county 
would tell most favourably on Sir John Paston 's interests. 
And there was one circumstance in particular of which advan- 
tage might be taken. As Edward was to go from Norwich on 
pilgrimage to Walsingham, his way would of necessity lie 
through Hellcsdon and Drayton, The lodge whose walls the 
Duke of Suffolk had caused to be broken down could hardly 
fail, from its conspicuous position, to meet his eye, and perhaps 
some friend in the Icing's suite could be got to call his attention 
to it and tell him the story of the outrage. This Thomas 
Wingfield engaged to do, and promised to get the king's own 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, to join him in pointing out 
the ruin. Promises were also obtained from Earl Rivers, the 
queen's father, and from her brother Lord Scales and Sir John 

IWoodville, that they would urge the king to command the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk to forbear claiming title to the 
lands of Sir John Fastolf. And by the time the king took 
his departure from Norwich the Pastons were encouraged to 
believe that steps had already been taken to end their con* 
trovcrsy with one if not with both dukes. Unfortunately the 

^ H(H. 70+. 70S, 707. ' Na 704- 
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belief, or at least the hope thai it gave rise to, proved to be 

utterly unfounded.' 
Tbe The king rode through HcUcsdon Warren on his way, as 

[^■^i, it had been expected that he would do. The ruined lodge was 
ihown to pointed out to him by William Paston, Sir John's uncle ; but 
ihe king, j^^g answer was altogether at variance with what the Woodvilles 
had led them to expect. The king said the building mighl 
have fallen by itself, and if it had been pulled down, as allcgtd, 
the Pastons might have put in bills at the session of Oyer 
and Termivffr held by the judges when he was at Norwich. 
William Paston replied that his nephew had been induced to 
hope the king himself would have procured an amicable settle- 
ment with both rhe dukes, and therefore had forborne to 
vindic:ate his rights by law. But the king said he would 
neither treat nor speak for Sir John, but let the law take its 
course,' 



Civa Wsr^Public and Private 

Possibly on the eve of his departure from Norwich, the I 
king had heard news which took away all disposition he might 
once have entertained to hear personally complaints against 
such noblemen as the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk. It was 
just about the time of the insurrection of Robin of Redesdaltf 
in Yorkshire— a movement got up under fictitious names and 
really promoted by the discontented Earl of Warwick, Froffl 
the day that Edward iv. had announced himself a married man, 
and disconcerted the subdc promoters of an alliance with 
Prance through the medium of the French king's sister-in-law, 
Bona of Savoy ,^ the Earl of Warwick had not only lost his old 



Robin of 

Rcdes- 

rebellion. 



gonp to Fiance ta negotialf tbt 
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a The fclofy (hat Uie Eirl ai Wirwiclc had 
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ascendency in the king*s councils, but had seen hia policy 
altogether thwarted and his own selfish interests continually 
set aside. He had been from the first in favour of an amicable 
compromiac of the dispute with France, while the young king 
owed not a little of his popularity to the belief that he would 
jnaintain the old pretensions of England, and vindicate them if 
necessary upon the field of battle. Disappointed of one mode 
of promoting a French alliance, he had been disappointed still 
further in I467, when the king, to humour his inclinations for 
a while, sent him over to France on embassy. The result was 
that he was magnificently efitertaincd by Louis xr., captivated 
by the bland familiarity of the French monarch, and became 
for ever after his most ready and convenient tooL If he had 
anything to learn before in the arts of diplomacy and state- 
craft, he came back from France a most accomplished scholar. 
Edward, however, pursued a course of his own, treated the 
French ambassadors In England with rudeness, and cultivated 
instead a close alliance with Burgundy, the formidable rival 
and lately the enemy of Louis. He contracted his sister 
Margaret to the Duke of Burgundy's eldest son^ Charles, 
Count of Charolois, who became duke himself in the following 
year^ when the marriage was solemnised at Bruges with a 
splendour no court in Europe could have rivalled. To crown 
all, he announced in Parliament just before the marriage an 
intention to invade France in person.^ 

The Earl of Warwick dissembled. Charles of Burgundy 
was the man he hated most,^ but he conducted the Princess 
Margaret to the coast on her way to Flanders, A number of 
personal wrongs and disappointments also rankled in his breast, 
and gave birth to sinister projects for gratifying a wounded 
ambition, and taking revenge upon an ungrateful king, who 
owed it in no small degree to himself that he was king at all. 
As yet Edward was without an heir-male. He had two 

prove — that the tirti causf of thr Eart of Warwick i alienation ftoni the king iroi* 
Dul ofthb ro'iltcn I oughE ta add that thr merit of placing before a^ for the firft 
tjine 4 rleir virwof the (onsequencfs ot £lI^«-vd ivj's mairjagp, m its bearing alike on 
ihe dotncatic history of England and on Edward^s rebtionR with France unA Burgurdy, 
is due to Mr, Kirk, 
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daughters ; ^ but in the succession a brother might perhaps be 
preferred to a female. Warwick could marry his eldest 
daughter to George^ Duke of Clarence, and encourage thlt 
vain prince in his expectation of the crown. The earl was 
governor of Calais. At midsummer in the year 1469 the 
Duke of Clarence stole across the sea without the leave of hii 
brother, and landed in a territory where Warwick was like an 
independent king. There the wedding was celebrated by the 
Archbishop of York^ the E^rl of Warwick's brother. Soon 
after it was over^ the duke, the carl, ard the archbishop 
returned to England. 

And now it was that the king, after leaving Norwich and 
visiting the famous shnne at Walsingham, found himsm 
compelled to turn his steps northwards and face the iiisurrec- 
tion that had been sccredy stirred up by Warwick and his own 
brother. It appears by the Privy Seal dates that he had 
reached Lynn on the 26th June.' He passed on through 
Wisbeach with a company of two hundred horse to Crowland 
Abbey, where he stayed a nighl, and sailed from thence 
through the fenny country up the Nen to his father's casdc 
of Fotheringay, one of his own fevouritc residences," Froa 
thence, when a number of troops had flocked to his standard 
from all parts of the kingdom, he marched northwards to 
Nottingham ; where, apparently, he learned, to his no liide 
mortification, that his brother Clarence was in alliance with ibe 
Earl of Warwick and Archbishop Ncvill, and that tt Vt^ 
questionable whether they had not too good an understanding 
with the rebels in Che North- That such was the actual fact 
we know to a certainty. The insurgents disseminated papert 
complaining that the kingdom was misgoverned, in consequence 
of the undue influence of the queen*s relations and one or two 
other councillors, who had impoverished the crown by pn> 

' The two eldcat Jiughten QfEdnard IV. nert bam in the yean 1465 and i^^i 
the ihirdj Cecily^ Id the tatter cdd of 1+1S9' Sef Green *i Frnctr/n, voL iii, ^ kitoil 
article by Sir Frederic MaJdcn, in the GealUman's Magimnt for [B31 (vol, ci- pLi-. 
P' '4)- 

' He »ems to hnv* left Norwich tin the sTit, Th<« are Privy Seal* dated miM 
day, tome at Norwich and some at Wai]*ingbini< 

^ CaHtitt. C^t». Craji, p, j^. 
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curing large grants of crown lands to themselves, and who had I 

caused th^^ king to tamper with the currency and impose I 

inordinate taxes. Worst of all, they had estranged the true I 

lords of the Icing's blood from his secret council, and thereby I 

prevented any check being placed on their rapacity and 1 

misconduct.^ H 

The Duke of Clarence, with Warwick and the archbishop, 1 

had no sooner landed from Calais, than copies of these mani- I 

festoes were laid before themj which they took it upon them to I 

regard in the light of a petition calling upon the lords of I 

Kngland generally, and themselves in particular, to redress the I 

cvUs of the state. They declared the petition just and I 

reasonable^ promised to lay it before the king, and by a pro- I 

clamation under their signets, dated the 12th day of July, I 

called upon all who loved the common weal to meet them at I 

Canterbury on Sunday following, armed and arrayed to the I 

best of their power.' Three days before the date of this pro- I 

clamation, the king at Nottingham had addressed letters to I 

the duke» earl, and archbishop separately, desiring credence for I 

Sir Thomas Montgomery and Maurice Berkeley, and express- I 

ing a hope that the current rumour as to their intentions was I 

erroneous.* A hope altogether vain. The king was sur- I 

rounded with enemies, and no plan of action could be I 

arranged among his friends- Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 1 

whom he had summoned from Wales, met at Banbury with 1 

Humphrey, Lord Strafford of South wick, lately created Earl of I 

Devonshire,' who came out of Devonshire to do battle with the I 

rebels. But the two leaders had a dispute about quarters ; the I 

Earl of Devonshire withdrew eight or ten miles back ; and Sir " 
William Conyers, the rebel captain, who had adopted the name 
Robin of Redesdale, came down upon the Earl of Pembroke Battle of 
and defeated him with great slaughter. The earl himself and j^jj^^^^i^ 
his brother Sir Richard Herbert were taken prisoners, andjuiy'. 
were shortly afterwards put to death at Coventry, along with 

1 Sre ihc petition prinTFd by Halllwell In hU noir^ to Wta'kiyjortks C^amcU^ j 

' Sa chc prociamauoii ijamedLareJj prfcfdmg tbc above pfticion in the Dotei to I 

WarkvJorrA^i CArnaidr, pp. ^.d-?. I 

■ No. 719, * No. 774. I 
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Lord Rivers and his son Sir John WoodWlIe, who were about 
the same time capCurcd in the Forest of Dean in Gloucester- 
shire, They had parted from the king in alarm before he cajitc 
to Nottingham, and fled for safety towards WaJcs ; bat their 
flight was to no purpose. Before their execution — apparentlir 
The king gome time during the month of August — the king himself was 
taken prisoner near Coventry by the confederate lords, and Jed 
to Warwick Castle ; from which place he was, soon after his 
committal, transferred to Middleham, another castle of the 
Earl of Warwick, in Yorkshire,' 

He was shordy afterwards released, and arrived in London 
in the beginning of October. It was not easy to say what to 
do with such a prisoner, and Warwick thought it best to let 
him go. He had done enough for the present lo show h;s 
power and wreak his revenge upon the Woodvilles ; and 
Edward, even when he was set at liberty, saw clearly that 
prudence required him to forget the affront and not show 
himself in any way offended,' 

But what kind of order could have prevailed throughout the 

kingdom at a time when the king was a captive in the hands 

of his own subjects? For the most part wc know nothing 

of the facts, hot perhaps wc may judge to some extent from 

what took place in a small corner of the county of Norfolk. 

sje^Df On Monday the list August/ the Duke of Norfolk began lo 

A.D. i4fi9. W ^ regular siege to Caister Castle- Sir John Paston wasal 

Aug. the time in London, and his brother John kept the place as his 

lieutenant. At first the duke sent Sir John Hevcninghamr i 

' Cffff/m. C^oit. Crp^/, pp. 543,551. There ■tePriwySffalsiiatedoii the md Atiwl 
M Covimin'^ on Th« 9th, lalK, aad ijth Vt Warwick^ and on the x^tit and afci •! 
Vliddlcbam. > No. 7)6. 

^ Ac tcut William Womitcr, in hit liineraryj p, ^2 r, k«eini to indicait in VQ^ 
bitl Latin that the aicge began on the Mondiy^ btforc Si. Banholomrw's Day, m^t^ 
in [469 would be the ii^E August Vtta vrry boviLdcring sentence juat before •*W>d 
iniply that the &lege began cither on the FeaaC of the Aaaumption of the Vii^ 
( 1 jth Augn&c) or on £t. Bartholonievv'i Daj iltelf (24th Augu&l), 4nd th^i 11 Itfid 
iiTf wceki a.nd three iWyu fiut we know thai the castle lUtrcnJered on the i&fh 
Srptembcrf k) thai if the duration of the »egc waa Bve vt«ka ind thrre da;r* it iniV 
hive begun on the i^lh August, a di/TercDt date Blill. William Worc^stcr'i habiT «f 
continually jotting down memnianda in hit commonplace book 1 hai been of verjgTnt 
tctVLce to tIic bi^toiian of this diwrdered epoch ^ but his Tuemoranda rcAnt (be 
character of the tiiact in their confusion, inconsislcncy, tnd ctjntcadiciioiLL 
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kinsman of Sir John Fascolf, to demand peaceable entry, on 
the ground that he had bought the manor from Fastoirs 
executor Yclverton ; but on being refused admittance, he 
surrounded the castle with a body of 3000 mcnJ Those 
within were not wholly unprepared. They had rather more 
than a month's supply of victuals and gunpowder, but they 
were only a handful of mcr. Sir John Hevcningham, who 
was appointed by the duke one of the captains of the besieging 
forcCj had hitherto been friendly to the Paston femily. He 
came and visited old Agnes Paston at Norwich, and Margaret 
Paston thought he might be induced to show a little favour to 
messengers coming from herself or her son Sir John. But this 
he steadily rcfusco to do^ and made a very suspicious sugges- 
tion for the settlement of the controversy, which he requested 
Margaret to write to her son Sir John in London, Could not 
the duke be alEowed to enter peaceably on giving surety to Sir 
John to recompense all wrongs, if the law should afterwards 
declare the right to be in him? * Be ye advised,' wrote 
Margaret, ' what answer ye will give.'^ 

Other proposals were shortly afterwards made on the duke's 
behalf, nearly the same in character but with somewhat greater 
show of fairness. The place, it was suggested, might be put 
in the keeping of indifferent parties, who would receive the 
profits for the benefit of whoever should prove to be the true 
claimant until the right could be determined, the duke and 
Paston both giving security not to disturb these occupants in 
the meanwhile. But who could be relied upon as indiiFercnt, 
or what power existed in the kingdom to secure impartiality at 
a time when the king himself was a prisoner in the hands of his 
enemies? Margaret Paston could but forward these sugges- 
tions to her son, with a warning to lose no time in making up 
his mind about them, *Scnd word how ye will be demeaned 
by as good advice as ye can get, and make no longer delay, for 
they must needs have hasty succour that be in the place ; for 
they be sore hurt and have none help. And if they have hasty 
help, it shall be the greatest worship that ever ye had. And 
if they be not holpen it shall be 10 you a great disworship ; 

' hU. W. de Wore., 315, ' No. 710, 
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and look never to have favour of your neighbours and frtendl 
but if this speed well.'* 

Unfortunately the only relief which Sir John Paston had it 
easily in his power to obtain for the garrison was not \n the 
shape of succours. Sir John was in London, and did not know 
for certain how long they had the power to hold out- But he 
addressed his complaints to the Duke of Clarence and Arch- 
bishop Nevill, who now ruled in the n^me of the captive king, 
and one Writtill, a servant of the former, was sent down Co 
procure a suspension of hostilities, preparatory, if possible, to 
a settlement of the conlrovcrsy. Terms were agreed upon by 
the lords in London which it was thought might bchonouraUy 
offered to both parties. Apparently it was proposed that the 
Earl of 03cford> as a neutral person^ should be allowed to keep 
the place until a final decision had been come to by a competent 
tribunal. But the Duke of Norfolk, after agreeing to the 
suspension of hostilities, which only diminished by so many 
days' allowance the scanty provisions of the garrison, uttcrqr 
rejected the conditions which some of his own relations in the 
king's council had given it as their opinion that he ought not 
to refuse. On the other hand, Sir John Paston in Ijondon, 
fondly believing that the store of victuals within the pUce 
would last a much longer period, caught at an eager hope of 
obtaining a message from the king which would compel 
Norfolk to withdraw his forces, and in this idle expectation he 
was foolish enough to urge Writtill to get the truce prolonged 
a few days further Shortly afterwards he received a letter from 
his mother which ought to have opened his eyes. Victuals, she 
informed him, were failing in the garrison ; his brother and the 
litdc bard within stood in great danger ; Daubcney ajid Berncy. 
two of their captains, were dead, and several others were 
wounded ; the walls were severely battered, and the supply of 
gunpowder and arrows would very soon be exhausted. Sin« 
Writtiirs attempt at negotiation the Duke of Norfolk haJ 
been more determined than ever to win the place, and with a 
view to a grand assault, whenever the truce should expire, he 
had sent for all his tenants to be there on Holy Rood day, the 

1 No. 730. 
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14th September. If Sir John Paston hid it in his power to ^M 

relieve the garrison, let him do it at once. IF not. let him ^M 

obtain ktters from the Duke 0/ Clarence or the lords in ^M 

London addressed to the Duke of Norfolk, to allow them to H 

quit the place with their lives and goods.' ^M 

Sir John Paston still would not believe that the case was H 

desperate. He had repeatedly declared that his desire to H 

preserve the stronghold was exceeded only by his anxiety for ^| 

the lives of his brother and those within. But what evidence ^M 

was there to justify his mother's apprehensions? Daubeney ^M 

and Berney had been alive the Saturday before, and since that ^M 

day no one could have got leave to pass outside. Truce had ^M 

been prolonged till Monday foDowing, and he expected it to be H 

renewed for another ivcek. He had heard far worse tidings H 

before than his mother told him now. As for means of relief H 

to the besieged, the Duke of Clarence and Archbishop Nevill H 

were no longer in London^ but he was expecting an answer H 

from the king in Yorkshire, which ought to arrive by Wednes- ^M 

day at farthest, and his mother might rest assured there could H 

not possibly be any fear of victuals or gunpowder running H 

shortn When all else f^ilcd> a rescue he would certainly ■ 

procure, if all the hnds he held in England and all the friends H 

he had would enable him to obtain it. But this was the very H 

last remedy that could be thought of. It would not agree ^M 

with the attempt to get the king or lords to interfere. It H 

would besides cost fully a thousand crowns, and how to raise ^t 

the money he was not sure. How much could his mother ^M 

herself raise by mortgage, and what friends could she obtain ^M 

to give their aid ? * ^ 

Unluckily, while Sir John Paston was devising means how, cuittr 
after another week or fortnight's truce, effectual relief might ''^^■**'*'"' 
at last be conveyed to the besieged, they were reduced to such 
extremities as to be compelled to capitulate- Owing to the 
representations that had been made in their behalf by Cardinal 
Bourchier and the Duke of Clarence, Norfolk allowed them 
to pass out in freedom, with bag and baggage, horses and 
harness, leaving only behind them their guns, crossbows and 

^ fii«.7ii-£. ^ No, 73^ 
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'quarrels/' Thus, after some weeks' suspense and the loss 

of one valuable soldier f Margaret Paston was mismformed 
about Bcrncy being dead as well as Daubcney), the great casdc 
in which Fastolf intended the Pastons to reside and to found > 
college, and which he was anxious that no great lord should 
occupy^ fell into the hands of the most powerful nobleman of 
Eastern England.* 

Sir John Paston had now lost the fairest gem of lib 
Inheritance — or, as he and his contemporaries called it, rf 
his 'livelodc.'" Hence it was become all the more impor- 
tant that he should see to the remainder. Just before Che 
surrender of Catster, in answer to his appeal to see what 
money she could raise, his mother by a great effort obtained 
for him ^lo on sureties, but it was all spent immediatdr 
in paying the discharged garrison and some other matreri 
Ways and means must be found to obtain moncy^ for even hi* 
mother's rents did not come in as they ought to have done, 
and she expected to be reduced to borrowing, or breaking up 
her household. On consideration, he determined to pare with 
the manor of East Beckham, and to ascertain what was likely n 
be realised by selling a quantity of wood at Sporle. The sale 
of East Beckham— with all Pas ton's lands both in Elasl and 
West Beckham, Bodham, Sherringham, Bceston-near-thc-Sci 
Runton, Shipden, Felbrigg, Aylmerton, Sustead aad Gresham, 
places which lie a few miles to the west and south of CromC 
— was at length completed for the sum of lOO marks.* 

It was unfortunate for Sir John Paslon's interests thai It 
such a time as this he happened to have a misunderstanding 
with his most faithful bailiff and general manager of his pro- 
perty, Richard Calle- The title-deeds of Beckham were tn 
Callers hands, but he at once gave up, when required, both 
these and every one of the documents in his possession relating 

I Sqium pj^ramids of iron ivhkh were stioC out of ci-OHbows, The vraid tui 
French origin and was origmaJly ^uarretiUic. 

» Nob. 7]o, 7p. 

I The modem conluiioD of this irord with liv^lthtoJ — a word nhlcb propcHf 
memi a lively conditLon — is one of ihe thingi that would be unparJoiublr did Otf 
usage pirdon evrrything in l^guage. 

' Not, 73%71Ti75l' 
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to Paston's lands, and made a clear account of everything to 
John Paston the younger.* The coolness had arisen some 
months before the siege ; the cause was a very old, old story. 
Richaxd Callc had presumed to fall in love with Sir John Richard 
Paston's sister Margery. Margery Paston had not disdained ^"^ *"^ 
to return his affection. She at once fell into disgrace with the Paaioa, 
whole family. Her eldest brother. Sir John, was in London 
when he heard of it, and it was insinuated to him that the 
matTcr was quite wdl known to his brother John and met with 
his approval. John the younger hastened to disavow the 
imputation. A lirtle diplomacy had been used by Calle, who 
got a friend to inquire of him whether the engagement was a 
settled thing, intimating that if it were not he knew of a good 
marriage for the lady. But young John saw through the 
artifice, and gave the mediator an answer designed to set the 
question at rest for ever. 'I answered him/ writes young 
John himself to his brother. * that an my father (whom God 
aasoil) were alive, and had consented thereto,and my mother and 
ye both, he should never have my goodwili for to make my 
sUter to sell candle and mustard in Framlingham,* If such a 
prospect did not disgust Margery herself, it was clear she must 
have a very strong will of her own.*' 

The anger of her relaciona was painful to bear in the 
extreme. For some time Margery found it difficult to avow 
that she had fairly plighted her troth to one who was deemed 
such an unequal march. For what was plighted troth In 
the eye of God but matrimony itself? Even the Church 
acknowledged it as ro less binding. Once that was avowed, 
the question was at an end, and no human hands could untie 
the knot. To interfere with it was deadly sin. Hence 
Richard Calle implored the woman of his love to emancipate 
both herself and him from an intolerable position by one act of 
boldness, *I suppose, an ye tcll them sadly the truth, they 
would not damn their souls for us.** Bui It required much 
courage to fake the step which when taken must be decisive. 
The avowal was at last made, and though the family would 
fein have suppressed it or got the poor girl to deny what she 
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said, her lover appealed to the Bishop of Norwich to inquin 
irto the mattcrj and free the point from any ambiguity, TV 
bishop could oot refuse- He sent for Margery Pasion ini 
for Richard Calle, and examined them both apart. He told 
the former that he was informed she loved one of whom her 
friends did not approve, reminded her of the great disadvan- 
tage and shame she would incur if she were not guided by 
their advice, and said he must inquire into the words that W 
passed between her and her lover, whether they amounted to 
matrimony or not. On this she told him what she had said to 
Calle, and added that if those words did rot make it sure she 
would make it surer before she left the bishop's presence, for 
she thought herself in conscience bound to Calle, whatever the 
words were. Then Callc himself was examined, and his state 
mcnts agreed with hers as to the nature of the pledges glvtn 
and the time and place when it was dona The bishop (hen 
said that in case other impediments were found he would 
delay giving sentence till the Wednesday or Thursday after 
Michaelmas.' 

When Margery Paston returned from her examination Iwr 
mother's door was shut against her, and the bishop was forced 
to find a lodging for her until the day that he was to git 
sentence. Before that day came occurred the loss of Catstcr- 
The fortunes of the Paston family were diminished, and Sir 
John began to feel that he at least could ill afford to lose the 
services of one who had been such a faithful and attached 
dependant. In writing to his mother he expressed a wish 
merely that the marriage might be put off tUl Christnui- 
Calle, meanwhile, unmarried, was staying at Blackbofougb 
Nunnery near Lynn, where hts bride had found a tcmporar)' 
asylum. He was still willing to give his services to Sir John 
Paston, and promised not to offer them to any other unlcs 
Sir John declined them. They appear to have been accepted, 
for we find Calle one or two years later still in the service of 
the fa mil /• But he never seems to have been recognised •* 
one of its members,^ 

The siege of Caister was one of those strong and high- 
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handed acts which could only have been possible when there 
was really no sovereign authority in the land to repress and 
punish violence. Acts of very much the same character had 
been seen before — the reader will not have forgotten the 
forcible ejection of John Paston's wife from Grcsham, But 
they had been due more especially to the weak and incom- 
petent rule of Henry vi,, and not even then do we hear of a 
fJace being taken from one of the king's subjects after a five 
weeks' siege by a rival claimant. It was evident that the 
rebellion of Robin of Rcdeadale had destroyed King Edward's 
power. The king had been actually made a prisoner, and 
the ascendency of the Woodvilles had been abolished, The 
Duchess of Bedford, wife of the late Earl of Rivers, had even 
during the commotions been accused of witchcraft.* The 
Earl of Warwick enjoyed his revenge in the disorganisation 
of the whole kingdom. He had now made It almost impos- 
sible for Edward to recover his authority without getting rid 
of him ; nor did many months pass away before he stirred 
up another rebellion in Lincolnshire.- When that movement 
failed, he and Clarence escaped abroad ; but it was not many 
months before they reappeared in England and drove out the 
king. Henry vi. was proclaimed anew, and for the space of a Warwick 
short half-year Wan^ck the Kingmaker governed in the name [J|^|^^^''^E- 
of that sovereign in whose deposition ten years before he had A.D.t47o. 
been one of the principal agents. 

We have but a word or two to say as to matters affecting Appeal of 
the family history of the Pastons during this brief interval. J^^^^^ 
At the siege of Caister two men of the Duke of Norfolk's 
were killed by the fire of the garrison. The duke's council, 
not satished with having turned the Pastons out, now prompted 
the widows of these two men to sue an ' appeal ' * against John 
Paston and those who acted with him, A true bill was also 
found against them for felony at the Norwich session of June 
1470, in which Sir John Paston was included as an accessory ; 
but the indictment was held to be void by some of Paston 's 

* ffffZtr oj Pari. vi. i^i, " S*f Noi. 741, 743. 

' An appeil of murder wu 1 criminil prDUCUtion inciiluled by x\\e nearest reUlion 
of the muraered persocii and 1 pardon from the king could not b« pJeaded in bar of 
ih\> proceu. 
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friends on the ground that two of the jury would not agree Da 
it- This objection I presume must have been held sufficient W 
quash the proceedings in this form, of which we hear no more,' 
The 'appeal/ however, remained to be disposed of, as we shall 
sec by and by. 

With respect to the title claimed by Sir John PasEon in 
Caister and the performance of Fastolf's will, a comproznix 
was arranged with Bishop Waynflete, who was now recognised 
as sole executor. It was agreed that as the whole of Fastolf* 
lands in Essex, Surrey, Norfollc, and Suffolk had been much 
wasted by the disputes between the executors, the rnanon 
should be divided between Sir John Paston and the bishop, 
the former promising to surrender the title-deeds of all except 
the manor of Caister. The project of a college in that pUie 
was given up, and a foundation of seven priests and seven poor 
scholars in Magdalen College, Oxford, was agreed to in its 
place.*" Soon afterwards the Duke of Norfolk executed i 
release to the bishop of the manor of Caister and all the lands 
conveyed to him by Yelvcrton and Howes as executors of Sir 
John Fastolf, acknowledging that the bargain made with them 
was contrary to Fastolf's will, and receiving from the bishi^ 
the sum of 500 marks for the reconveyance. The duke 
accordingly sent notice to his servants and tenants to depart 
out of the manor as soon as they could conveniently remove 
such goods and furniture as he and they had placed in it>' 

Thus by the mediation of Bishop Waynflctc the long- 
standing disputes were nearly settled during the period of 
Henry vi.'s brief restoration. But, probably in consequence 
of the disturbed state of the country and the return of 
Edward jv,j the duke's orders for the evacuation of Caister 
were not immediately obeyed^ and, as we shall see hereafter, 
the place remained in Norfolk's possession for the space of 
three whole years. 

About this time, or rather, perhaps, two years later, Sir John 
Paston's aunt, Elizabeth Poynings, terminated her widowhood 
by marrying Sir George Browne of Betchworth Casde in 
Surrey. We have already seen how she was dispossessed of 

I Not. 740, 74.6, 747. ■ No*. 750, 755, 7*7- > Ndfc 763, 7**- 
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her Unds soon after her first husbajid's death by the Coantess 
of Northumberland. They were afterwards seized by the 
Crown as forfeited, and granted by patent to Edmund Grey, 
Earl of Kent, but without any title having been duly found 
for the king. The Earl of Kent after a time gave up 
po^ession of them Co the Earl of Essex, but thi> did not 
make things pleasanter for Elizabeth Poynings ; while other 
of her lands were occupied by Sir Robert Fcnys in violation, 
as she alleged, of her husband's will/ The date of her second 
marriage was probably about the end of the year 1471.^ 

These matters we are bound to mention as incidents in the 
history of the family. Of Elizabeth Pascon, however, and 
her second husband wc do not hear much henceforward ; in 
the Letters after this period the domestic interest centres chiefly 
round the two John Pastona, Sir John and his brother. 



^ Changes and CouBter^cbanges 

WiUiin the space of ten brief years Edward iv. had almost Rcck]c» 
succeeded in convincing the world that he was no more R**''"'- 
capable of governing England than the rival whom he had Ed«anhv, 
deposed. Never did gambler throw away a fortune with 
more recklessness than Edward threw away the advantages 
which it had cost him and his friends so much hard fighting 
to secure. Just when he had reached the summit of his 
prosperity^ he alienated the men to whom it was mainly due, 
and took no care to protect himself against the consequences 
of their concealed displeasure. The Earl of Warwick took 
him prisoner, then released him, then stirred up a new rebel- 
lion with impunity, and finally, returning to England once 
more, surprised and drove him out, notwithstanding the 
warnings of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Burgundy, 
Henry vi. was proclaimed anew» and the cause of the House 
of York seemed to be lost for ever. 

> Not- 461, £17, Sqzt ^91- 

* On the 18th November H7'» Edmund PaMon Bpcaki of her u *niv Auni 
Ponyngci/ Before the Bth January 1471 fh< had mBrried SW Gcorgt Browne, 
No». 7»9t 735' 
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It was not 3o, however, in fact. Adversity quickened 
Edward's energies in a manrter almost miraculous, and in 
a few months he recovered his Icingdom as suddenly u he 
had lost it. But it was not easy to believe, even after his 
most formidable enem)^ had been slain at BamcC, that a Icing 
who had shown himself so careless could maintain himself 
again upon the throne- Besides, men who desired a steady 
government had rested all their hopes in the restoration of 
Henry vi., and had found the new state of matters very 
promising, just before Edward reappeared. The king, it 
might have been hoped, would be governed this time by tbc 
Earl of Warwick, and not by Queen Margaret. The Pastons, 
in particular, had very special reasons to rejoice in Henrys 
Hearyvi, restoration. They had a powerful friend in the Earl of 
Oxford, whose influence with Henry and the Earl of Warwick 
stood very high. Owing partly, perhaps, to Oxford's inter- 
cession, the Duke of Norfollc had been obliged to quit his 
hold of Caistcr, and Sir John Paston had been reinstated in 
possession/ The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk sued to 
Oxford as humbly as the Pastons had been accustomed tt 
sue to them, and the earl, from the very first, had been as 
careful of the interests of this family as if they had been hi* 
own. Even in the first days of the revolution — prabaWy 
before Edward was yet driven out — he had sent a messenger 
to the Duchess of Norfolk from Colchester when John Paston 
was in London on a matter which concerned him alone. Tbt 
family, indeed, seem at first to have built rather extravagul 
expectations upon the new turn of affairs, which John Pastoo 
felt it necessary to repress in writing to his mother. 'As 
for the offices that ye wrote to my trothcr for and to mc, 
they be for no poor men, but 1 trust we shall speed of other 
offices meetly for us, for my master the Earl of Oxford 
biddeth me ask and have* I trow my brother Sir John shall 
have the constableship of Norwich Castle, with j^2q of fec< 
All the lords be agreed to it.' * 

Certainly, when they remembered the loss of Caistcr, 
which they had now regained — when they recalled his inability 



* Sre praliminarj noie to Letter No- B79, 
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to protcci them against armed aggression, and the disappoint- 
ment of their cjcpcctations of redress against the Duke of 
Suffolk for the attack on the lodge at HclJcsdon — the Fastens 
had little cause to pray for the return of Edward iv. They 
were completely committed to the cause of Henry ; and Sir 
John Paston and his brother fought, no doubt in the Earl 
of Oxford's company, against King Edward at Barnct. Both 
the brothers came out of the battle alive, but John Paston SLr John 
was wounded with aii arrow in the right arm, beneath ^he f'.'*^'*^"'^ 
clbow.^ His wound, howcrer, was not of a very serious in ihp 
character, and in little more than a fortnight he was able to^=**^=''^ 
write a letter with his own hand,' A more serious considera- 
, tion was, how far the family prospects were injured by the 
I part they had taken against what seemed now to be the 
1 winning side. Perhaps they might be effectually befriended 
" by their cousin Lomner, who seems to have adhered to 
I Edward, and who had promised them his good offices, if 
required. But on the whole the Pastons did not look 
despondingly upon the situation, and rather advised their 
cousin Lomner not to commit himself too much to the other 
wdcj as times might change. ' 1 beseech you,' writes Sir John 
Paston to his mother, ' on my behalf to advise him to be wd! 
aware of his dealing or language as yet ; for the world, t 
ensure you, h right queasy, as ye shall know within this 
month. The people here feareth ic sore, God hath showed 
Himself marvellously like Him that made all, and can undo 
again when Him list, and I can think that by all likelihood 
He shall show Himself as marvellous again, and that in short 

In point of fact. Sir John Paston, when he wrote these 
wordsj had already heard of the landing of Queen Margaret 
and her son in the west, so that another conflict was certainly 
impending. His brother John, recovering from his wounds, 
but smarting severely in pocket from the cost of his surgery, 
looked forward to it with a sanguine hope that Edward would 
be defeated. ' With Gods grace,' he writes, ' it shall not be 
long ere my wrongs and other men's shaU be redressed, for 

I' No. 774. ' No. 776. ^ No, 774, 
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the world was never so like to be ours as it is now. Where- 
fore 1 pray you let Lomner not be too busy yet-' * The issue, 
however, did not agree with his expectations- Four dxp 
The bitttc later was fought the battle of Tewkesbury,^ at which Mir- 
dTcwkes' g^^g^ was defeated, and her son, though taken alive, put to 
death upon the field. Shortly afterwards she herself sur- 
rendered as a prisoner* while her chief captain, Somerset, vn% 
beheaded by the conqueror. The Lancastrian party was com- 
pletely crushed ; and before three weeks were over. King 
Henry himself had ended his days — no doubt he was mur- 
dered — within the Tower, Edward, instead of being driven 
out again, was now seated on the throne more firmly than 
he had ever been before ; and the Paston brothers had to 
3ue for the king's pardon for the part they had taken la 
opposing hitn, 
C»"rt« Under these circumstances, it was only natural that die 

,jn, £)"](c Duke of Norfolk, who had been forced to relinquish his 
of Norfolk, claim to Caster under the government of Henry vk, should 
endeavour to reassert it against one who was in the eye of 
the law a rebel. On this occasion, however, the duke had 
recourse to stratagem, and one of his servants suddenlj 
obtained possession of the place on Sunday, the 23rd June-* 
It is remarkable that we have no direct reference In the lettcrt 
cither to this event, or to the previous reinstatement of Sir 
John Paston during the restoration of Henry vi. ; but 1 
statement in the itinerary of William Worcester and Sir John 
Paston's petition to the king in I475 * leave no doubt about 
the facts. After about six months of possession the Pascoas 
were again driven out of Caister/ 

The Pastons had need of friends, and ofiers of friendship 

< No. 77& 

> In ranntcciop with ihii baltie^ wt have In No. 777 IhCi i>f the prineipd ptivni 
killed and beheaded iftrr the tight, and of the knjghti made by Kmg Edward lifM 
the field. Thtt documeni haa oevrr been published bcfort- 

fl W. Wore, ifin., j6*. * No. tyy. 

^ Although tike fact ttf thii e:cpuiiJo]; could not be garhered Fiotn the lettrft ^ 
Ifaii daT«, lome alluiion to it wiJ] be found in LeRer 778, b^ which il u«tnt ctut i 
hoiM of John Pasion'B had been Jcft at Caitlcr, which the family endeavound w 
reclaim by ptefending that it was hi( bpoihet Edmund^. John Paston, howmf, 
icems to have pfeftrred that the duke^i mea ihould keep the animal, in (he hap* ittf 
they would maice other concet^uns of greater vaJue. 
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were made to them by Earl Rivers, formerly Lord Scales. EarlRitcn 
The engagement of Sir John Fasten to Rivers's kinswoman, J^^"j|'^^' 
Anne HautCj^ still held ; and though there was some talk of 
breaking it off, the earl was wUling to do what lay in hta 
power in behalf both of Sir John and of his brother The 
latter was not very graiefui for his offer, considering, appar- 
ently, that the carl's infiacnce with the king was not what 
it had been, * Lord Scales/ he said, for so he continued to 
call him^ * may do least with the great master. But he would 
depart over the sea as hastily as he may ; and because ha 
wceneth that 1 would go with him, as I had promised him 
ever^ if he had kept forth his journey at that time, this is the 
cAUsc that he will be my good lord, and help to get my 
pardon. The king is not best pleased with him, for that 
he desireth to dep^art ; insomuch that the king hath said of 
him that whenever he hath most to do, then the Lord Scales 
will soonest ask leave to depart, and weenech that ic is most 

I because of cowardice.' ' 

1 Earl Rivers, in fact, was at this time meditating a voyage 

to Portugal, where he meant to go in an expedition against 
the Saracens, and he actually embarked on Christmas Eve 
following." His friendship, perhaps, may have been unduly 
depreciated by the younger brother ; for within twelve days 
John Paston actually obtained the king's signature to a 
warrant for his pardon. This, it is true, may have been 
procured without his mediation ; but in any case the family 
were not in the position of persons for whom no one would 
intercede. They had still so much influence in the world 
that within three months after he had been a second time 
dispossessed of Caister, Sir John made a serious effort to 

■ A ifantcripi ot »n oJd pedigree vriih which 1 «»* favoured by Mr, J. Jt. Scoll 
duhog ihc publication of ihtK leu^n long aga, confirmed my conjecture that Anot 
H^utv nai fhr daughtrr of William Haute, «*hoic miiriAge with Jotn^ daughter of 
Sir Rkcbard Wondvilie, ift referred to in the Exctrpta Hiiterira, p. 149, Sne wu, 
tli«Rfore, the niece of Richard, EarL Kiven, and cULitin -german to Kdward |V,b 
cfueeo. It appears Jilw that she hsA a sitter named Alice, who wia married (0 Sir 
Johr; Poggc of Athfotd, Trniaurfr of the Hauichold to Edward JV. Thii Sit John 
Foggt waa ihc man whom Richard UJ., having prerioiiEJy regardnl him m a deadly 
enemy, lent for out of Kanetuary, aad loDJc publicly by iht hand al h» ac<cuion, in 
token thai he had forgotten all old gnHlgcn, 

' N0.77B. » Not, 79],79f. 
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ascert^n whether the Duke of Norfollc might not be tnducw 
Co let him have it back again. This he did, as was only 
natural, through the mcdiam of his brother John, whose 
former services m the duke's household gave him a claim 
to be heard in a matter touching the personal interests of ihc 
family. John Paston, however, wisely addressed himself, on 
this subject, rather to the duchess than to the duke; and 
though he received but a slender amount of encouragement, 
it was enough, for a few months, just to keep his hopes alive. 
* ! cannot yet,' he writcs> ' make my peace with my lord of 
Norfolk by no means, yet every man tellcth me that my lady 
sayeth passing well of me always notwithstanding/ This waa 
written in the beginning of the year 1472, just seven months 
after Sir John's second expulsion from Caister. But the 
Pastons continued their suit for four years more, and only 
recovered possession of the place on the Duke of NorfbUc'i 
death, as we shall sec hereafter.^ 



The Paston Brothers 



John Pastor obtained a 'bill of pardon' signed by llic 
king, on Wednesday the 17th July, This, however, was not 
in itself a pardon, but only a warrant to the Chancellor to give 
him one under the Great Seal. The pardon with the Great 
Seal attached he hoped to obtain from the Chancellor on the 
following Friday. Meanwhile he wrote home to his mother to 
let no one know of it but Lady Calthorpc, who^ for some 
/ reason not explained, seems to have been a confidante in this 
particular matter.'^ Perhaps this was as well, for as a matter 
of fact the pardon was not sealed that Friday, nor for many a 
long weekj and even for some months after. It seems to have 
been promised, but it did not come. At Norwich some one 
called John Paston traitor and sought to pick quarrels with 
him ; and how far he could rely upon the protection of the 
law was a question not free from anxiety. His brother, Str 
John, urged him to take steps to have the pardon made siue 
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passed at length 



the 7th 



without delay ; but it was o 

of February following, nearly seven months after the king had 
signed the bill for k. His brother^ Sir John, obtained one on 
the 3 1st December.* 

But John Paston stood in another danger, from which even Theapppit 
a royal pardon could not by law protect him. The * appeal'^ ^^^ 
of the two widows still lay against him. The blood of their 
husbands cried for vengeance on the men who had defended 
Caister, and especially upon the captain of the garrison. 
Their appeal, however, was suspected to proceed from the 
instigation of others who would fain have encouraged them 
to keep it up longer than they cared to do themselves. Sir 
John Pastoti had information from some quarter which led 
him to believe that they had both found husbands again, and 
he recommended his brother to make inquiry, as in that case 
the appeals were abated. With regard to one of them, the 
intelligence turned out to be correct. A friend whom John 
Paston asked to go and converse with this woman, the widow 
of a fuller of South Walsham, reported that she was now 
married to one Tom Steward, dwelhng in the parish of St. 
Giles in Norwich. She confessed to him that she never sued 
the appeal of her own accord, ' but that she was by subtle craft 
brought to the New Inn at Norwich. And there was Master 
Southwell ; and he entreated her to be my lord's widow" by the 
space of an whole year next following ; and thereto he made 
her to be bound in an obligation. And when that year was 
past he desired her to be my lord's widow another year. And 
then she said that she had liever lose that that she had done than 
to lose that and more ; and therefore she said plainly that she 
would no more of that matter ; and so she took her an husband, 
which is the said Tom Steward, And she saith that it was fiiU 
sore against her will that ever the matter went so far forth, for 
she had never none avail thereof, but it was sued to her great 
labor and loss, for she had never of my lord's council but 
barely her costs to London.* * 



" Nm. 7I0, 7^h 795' ' ^" ?■ '57> "*«' ^ 

' > The widow of JL lord\ vuhI wu failed th« lard'i widow, ind cauld only^ marry 
■£ain by hii Jcav*, * Not /Sa, 7I3. 
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The other widow, however, had not married again as &r 
John had imagined. With her the right of appeal sEiU 
remained, and she was induced to exercise it. In this ihe 
seems to have been encouraged bv the Duke of Norfolk^ 
simply for the sake of giving trouble to Sir John Paston ; for 
though it waa his brother and the men with him who were ihc 
most direct cause of her husband's death, the appeal was not 
prosecuted against them, but against him only. In the follow- 
ing January the widow went up to London, and lOo shilliugs 
were given her to sue with. What came of the affidr then vc 
have no further record. Sir John Paston was warned a[ hia 
danger both by his mother and by his brother ; so perhaps he 
found the means to induce her to forbear proceeding further. 
An argument that has often enough stopped the course of 
justice would doubtless have been efficacious to put an end to 
such a purely vexatious prosecution. But it may be that the 
case was actually heard, and Sir John Paston acquitted/ 
Great I^ a social point of view the year of Edward rv/s rcslora* 

™ '^" tion was not one of gladness. The internal peace of the 
kingdom was secured by the two sharp battles of Barnet and 
Tewkesbury, and by the execution of the Bastard Falconbridge 
after his attempt on Londonj but the land was visited widi 
pestilence and the mortality was severe. Hosts of pilgriniA 
travelled through the country^ eager to escape the prevailing 
infection or to return tMnks for their recovery from illnesi- 
Thc king and queen went on pilgrimage to Canterbury ; and 
never, it was said, had there been so many pilgrims at a time.' 
* It is the most universal death that ever I wist in England/ 
says Sir John Paston ] * for by my trouth I cannot hear bj 
pilgrims that pass the country that any borough town la 
England is free from that sickness. God cease it when it 
pleaseth Him I Wherefore, for God's sake let my molher 
take heed to my young brethren, that they be in none place 
where that sickness is reigning, nor that they disport not with 
none other young people which resorteth where any sickjics) 
is ; and if there be any of that sickness dead or infecl ift 
Norwich, for God's sake let her send them to some fricndi 

^ Noi 756, 757. • No. 7^1- 
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of hers into the country, and do ye the same by mine i 

advice. Let my mother rather remove her household into | 

the country-* ' ] 

The plague continued on till the beginning of winter. I 

Margaret Paston docs not seem to have removed into the I 

country, but in writing to her son John in the Ix^inning of I 

November she notes the progress of the enemy. ' Your I 

cousin Berney of Witchingham is passed to God, whom God I 

assoyle! Veyl's wife, and London's wife, and Picard the I 

baker of Tombland, be gone also. All this household and I 

this parish is as ye left it, blessed be God ! We live m fear, I 

but we wot not whither to flee for to be better than we be ■ 
here/ ^ In the same letter Margaret Paston speaks of other 
troubles. She had been obliged to borrow money for her son M^Twy 
Sir John, and it was redemanded. The fortunes of the family "'''"<"^ 

were at a low ebb, and she knew not what to do without i 

selling her woods — a thing which would seriously impair the I 

value of Sir John's succession to her estates, as there were so I 

many wood sales then in Norfolk that no man was likely to I 

give much more than within a hundred marks of their real I 

value- She therefore urged Sir John in his own interest to | 

consider what he could do co meet the difficulty. Already she I 

had done much for him, and was not a little ashamed that it I 

was known she had not reserved the means of paying the debts I 

she had incurred for him. Sir John» however, returned for I 

answer that he was utterly unable to make any shift for the I 

money^ and Margaret saw nothing for it but the humiliation of I 

selling wood or land, or even furniture, to meet the emergency. I 

* It is a death to me to think upon it," she wrote. She felt I 

strongly that her son had not the art of managing with I 

economy — that he spent double the money on his affairs that I 

his father had done in matters of the same character, and, what I 

grieved her even more^ that duties which filial pride ought to | 

have piously discharged long ago had been neglected owing to | 

his extravagance. ' At the reverence of God,* she writes to his I 

younger brother John, 'advise him yet to beware of his I 

expenses and guiding, that it be no shame to us all It is a I 

I No. 7St, > No, 7i7. I 
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shame and a thing that is much spoken of in this country that 
ara»«Btonc 7°"^ father's gravestone ss not made. For God's love, let it 
DC remembered and purveyed in haste. There hath been 
much more spent in waste than should have made that" 
Apparently direct remonstrances had failed to tell upon Sir 
John otherwise than to make him peevish and crusty. She 
therefore wrote to his younger brother instead. * Me thinketh 
by your brother that he is weary to write to me, and therefore 
1 will not accumber him with writing to him. Yc may tell him 
as I write to you,"' 

Thriftless, extravagant, and irresolute, Sir John Paston was 
not the man to succeed, either in money matters or in anything 
else. No wonder, then, that his engagement with Anne Haute 
became unsatisfactory, apparently to both parties alike. The 
manner in which he speaks of it at this time is Indeed 
ambiguous; but there can be no doubt that in the end both 
parties desired to be released, and were for a long time only 
restrained by the cost of a dispensation, which was necessary 
to dissolve even such a contract as theirs. It would not have 
been surprising, indeed, if on the restoration of Edward iv. 
Lord Rivers and the queen's relations had shown thcmscJvca 
unfavourable to a match between their kinswoman and one 
who had fought against the king at Barnet. But whether this 
was the case or not we have no positive evidence to sho«'- 
Only we know that in the course of this year the issue of the 
matter was regarded as uncertain. In September Sir John 
Paston writes that he had almost spoken with Mrs. Anne 
Haute, but had not done so, ' Nevertheless/ he says, ' this 
next term I hope to take one way with her or other. She ii 
agreed to speak with me and she hopeth to do me ease, as she 
saith/' 

Six weeks later, in the end of October, the state of matten 



A.D. 14.71, 
Oct. 



J Noi. 717,791. In juitke to Sir Jahn Pjuton tt ibouJd b« mpPiioTt«d that he Iu4 
befn making inqtiiririi two monfhft hffon as to the dimenftiorii of the space over tut 
^ther^a gnvr at Bromholm available for a monumeiit,— ^// No. 781. More thici 6n 
fcan^ hnwev^r^ had elaptrd Kincc hi& father^i death, and even t^o yein aFrer ihii the 
tomh was not attended to^ as we fird by repealed corrmeiitt on the subject. — iW tJot, 
I4J ard 87S- Thii last letier hai bfsn accidentally misplaced, aiid i» rrallj of die 
year t^jj, at will be shown hereafter. ' No. 781- 
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it reported, not by Sir John Paston but by his brother. 'A3 
for Mrs, A- Haulte, the matter is moved by divers of the 
queen's council, and of fear by R. Haulte; but he would it 
^ould be first of our motion, and wc would it should come of 
them first — our matter should be the better.' * In February a.o- 1471, 
following Sir John was admitted to another interview with the ^*^^' 
lady, but was unable to bring the matter to a decisive issue, 
' 1 have spoken/ he says, ' with Mrs. Anne Haulte at a pretty 
IcisurCj and, blessed be God, wc be as far forth as we were 
toforc, and so I hope wc shall continue. And 1 promised her 
that at the next leisure that I could find thereto, that I would 
come again and see her, which will take a leisure, as I deem 
now. Since this observance is overdone, I purpose not to 
tempt God no more so.' * 

A year later, in April 1473, he says that if he had had six 
days more leisure, he ' would have hoped to have been 
delivered of Mrs. Anne Haulte. Her friends, the queen, and 
AtdiiF,' he writes, 'agreed to common and conclude with me, 
if I can find the mean Co discharge her conscience, which I 
trust to God to do.'* But the discharge of her conscience 
required an application to the Court of Rome, and this in- 
volved a very unsentimental question of fees, ' 1 have answer 
again from Rome,' he writes in November following, 'that 
there is the well of grace and salve sufficient for such a sore, 
and that I maybe dispensed with; nevertheless my proctor 
there aslceth a thousand ducats, as he deemeth. But Master 
Lacy, another Rome runner here, which knowcth my said 
proctor there, as he saith, as well as Bernard knew his shield, 
sayeth that he mcaneth but an hundred ducats, or two hundred 
ducats at the most ; wherefore after this cometh more. He 
wrote to me also quod Papa hoc faels hodiernis dsehus multocsens 
(that the Pope does this nowadays very frequently)/* 

Here we lose for a while nearly all further trace of the 
matter. Nothing more seems to have been done in it for a 
long time ; for about fourteen months later we find Sir John 
Paston's mother still wishing he were * delivered of Mrs. 
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Anne Haulte,' ■ and this is all we hear about it until after an 
interval of two years more, when, in February 1477, Sir John 
reports that the matter between him and Mrs, Anne H^ulte 
had been * sore broken ' to Cardinal Bourcblcr, the Lord 
Chamberlain (Hastings), and himself, and that he was ' in good 
hope/' Finally, in August following, he expects that it 'shall, 
with God's grace, this term be at a perfect end/' After this 
we hear nothing more of it. The pre-contract between Sir 
John and Anne Haultc seems therefore to have been at Isst 
annulled ; and what is more remarkable, after it had been so^ 
he was reported to be so influential at Court that anodicr 
marriage was offered him * right nigh of the Queen's blood-'* 
His mother, who writes to him on the subject in May 1478, 
had not been informed who the lady was, and neither can we 
tell the reader. We only know for cert^un that such a 
marriage never took effect. 

John Paston, too, had his love affairs as well as his brother, 
but was more fortunate in not being bound helplessly to one 
lady for a long series of years- In the summer of 1471, he 
seems to have been endeavouring to win the hand of a cert^n 
Lady Elizabeth Bourchier ; but here he did not prosper^ for 
she was married a few months later to Lard Thomas Howard 
— the nobleman who more than forty years after was created 
Duke of Norfolk by King Henry vin» for his victory over 
the Scots at Floddcn.* As to his further proceedings in 

' No, S&j, Some moiithA before iht time when he him^cireiiprTtsecl thif hmaT 
hfing ddiverrd from hh fngagcmert, I meet with a paawge of laThcr doubUtil raoifc- 
ing in a letter iq Sir John PiHon fram his brother. There i% a hdy in the at&, but 
the Udy i% not named. John Paaion has dclivfrrd ic her a ring which he h&d nwl 
difficulty in inducing her lo take. But he promises ihat Sir Jotin ihaU be h» (rur 
kniglil, ard thz in Tvtum proinices ro h« more at his commandment than at my 
knight'f in England, ' my lord ' rYccpted- * And fhai ye (ihall **eli utiderrtand ' (» 
John Patton rcwirts the message) 'if yc have aught ro do wherein she rraf oe 
an helper^ for there wan never knight did bo murh coit on her aa ft have diJK-' 
(No. 817.) Is this anonymotj* lady Anne Hai rite once more? Wai the ting m 
engagement ring returned ? And did they thus break off relations with nth otbfr, 
teiBming mutual esteem i Let n^ hcpe this h the explanation) which indeed 1 ibduU 
even think probable, but that the lady munt have been at rhi) time irsidiog m the 
county of Norfolk, and I han no notice of Anne Haulte having been there at ay 
time. 

* No, 900. ' No. 916. 
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search of a wife, we shall have occasion to speak of them 
hereafter. 

Property was at all times a. matter of more importance a.v. i^ti^ 
than love to that selfish generation ; it was plainl)", avowedly J^^ 
regarded by every one as the principal point in marrying, ^i^w 
In the royi family at this very time, the design of Richard, and 
Duke of Gloucester, to marry the widow of Edwand, Prince ^'^°^^''^- 
of Wales, awoke the jealousy of his brother Clarence. For 
the lady was a younger sister of Clarence's own wife, and 
co-heir to her father, Warwick the Kingmaker ; and since the 
death of thai great earl at Barnet, Clarence seems to have 
pounced on the whole of his immense domains without the 
slightest regard even to the rights of his widow, who, Indeed, 
was now in disgrace^ and was living in sanctuary at Beaulieu. 
The idea of being com|>cl]cd to share the property with his 
brother was a thing that had never occurred to him, and he 
could not endure the thought. He endeavoured to prevent 
i the proposed marriage by concealing the lady in London,' 
I Disputes arose between the two brothers in consequence, and 

[though they went to Sheen together to pardon, St was truly 
suspected to be * not all in charity/ The king endeavoured 
to act as mediator, and entreated Clarence to show a fair 
j amount of consideration to his brother; but his efforts met 
I with very little success. ' As it is said,* writes Sir John Paston, 
* he answereth that he may well have my lady his sister-in-law, 
but they shall part no livelode/ — the elder sister was to have 
all the inheritance, and the younger sister nothing ! No 
wonder the writer adds, *So what will fall can I not say." 
What did fall, however, we know partly from the Paston 
Letters and partly from other sources. The Duke of Glou- 
cester married the lady in spite of his brother's threats. The 
dispute about the property raged violently more than two 
ycars^ and almost defied the king's ciForts to keep his two 
brothers in subjection. In November 1473 we ^^^ '^ * said 
for certain that the Duke of Clarence maketh him big in that 
he can» showing as he would but deal with the Duke of 
Gloucester; but the king intendcth, in eschewing ail incon- 

■ Canlin. C/treK. ofCnjioMU, 557. ' Nu. 79B, 
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vcnientSj to be as big as ihcy both, and to be a st]rffcJcr 
atwecn them- And some men think that under this thert 
should be some other thing intended, and some treason coc- 
spired.' Sir John Paston again did noc know what ro mike 
of It, and was driven to reiterate his former remark, ^So 
what shall fall can I not say.' ^ He only hoped the two 
brothers would yet be brought into agreement by the king's 
award.* 

This hope was ultimately realised, Clarence at last cot*- 
sented with an ill will to let his sister-m-law have a share in 
her father's lands; and an arrangement was made by a special 
Act of Parliament for the division of ihc property.^ To 
satisfy the rapacity of the royal brothers, the claims of the 
Countess of Warwick were deliberately set aside* and the Act 
expressly treated her as if she had been a dead woman. So 
the matter was finally settled in May 1474. Yet possibly the 
Countess's claims had some influence in hastening this settle- 
ment ; for about a twelvemonth before she had been removed 
from her sanctuary at Beaulieu* and conveyed northwards by 
Sir James TyrclL This, it appears, was not done avowedly 
by the king's command ; nevertheless rumour said that it wai 
by his assent, and also that it was contrary to the will of 
Clarence.* 

Even so in the Paaton family love aRairs give place at thit 
time to questions about property, in which their interests were 
very seriously at stake. Not only was there the great qaestion 
between Sir John and the Duke of Norfolk about Caister, but 
there was also a minor question about the manor of Saxthorpc, 
the particulars of which are not very clear. On the 12th July 
1 47 1, Sir John Paston made a release of Saxthorpe and Titch- 
well and some other portions of the Fastolf estates, to David 
Husband and William Gyfford;* but this was probably onlj 
in the nature of a trust, for it appears that he did not intend 
to give up his interest in the property. In January follow- 
ing, however, William Gurney entered into Saxthorpc and 

' 'foffclty SfynTwarye' In Fenn; but ihe rtflding is * i^f/r/^ sanchiaiy'in ** 
righl-hand veraion. Which is coirtct f * No^B]^ * Ho, jrp 
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endeavoured to hold a court there for the lord of the manon JoKn 
But John Paston hcarinE of what was doino:, went thither™"*" 
accompanied by one man only to protect his brother s interest, the Manor 
and charged the tenants, in the presence of Gurncy himself ^^^J* *^ 
and a number of his friends, to proceed no furthcn The " *'^*' 
protest was effective so far as to produce a momentary pause. 

But when it was seen that he had only one man with him, the M 

proceedings were resumed; on which John Paston sat down I 

by the steward and blotted his book with his finger as he wrote, I 

and then called the tenants to witness that he had effectually H 

interrupted the court in his brother s right.' Gurney, how- I 

ever* did not give up the game, but warned another court to I 

be kept on Holy Rood day (May 3rd, the Invention of the I 

Holy Cross^j when he would have collected the half-year's I 

rents from the tenants. The court was held, but before it m 

was half over John Paston appeared again and persuaded him 1 

to stay proceedings once more, and to forbear gathering money J 

until he and Sir John Paston should confer t<^cthcr in London. ■ 

It seems to have required some tact and courtesy to get him I 

to consent to this arrangement ; for Henry Heydon, the son of I 

the old ally of Sir Thomas Tuddenham, had raised a number I 

men-at*arms to give Gurney any assistance that might have I 

^n necessary, but the gentle demeanour of John Paston left I 

him no pretext for calling in such aid.' I 

The real claimant of the manor against Sir John Paston I 

was Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, of whom, almost I 

immediately after this, Henry Heydon bought both Saxthorpe I 

and Titchwell. Sir John Paston, apparently, had been caught ■ 

napping as usual, and knew nothing of the transaction. His I 

mother wrote to him in dismay on the jth June. Young I 

Heydon had already taken possession. ' We beat the bushes/ I 

said Margaret Paston, * and have the loss and the disworship, I 

and other men have the birds. My lord hath false counsel I 

and simple that adviseth him thereto. And, as it is told me, I 

Guton is like to go the same way in haste- And as for HcUcs- I 

don and Drayton, I trow it is there it shall be. What shall I 

fall of the remnant God kaoweth, — I trow as evil or worse." ' I 

1 No. 7^6. > No, £□[. > No. to], I 
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John Paston in like manner writes on the same day diat 
Hcydon was sure of Saxthorpc, and Lady Bolcyn of Guton.^ 
Sir John Paston was letting the family property slip out of 
his fingers, while on the other hand he was running into debt^ 
and in his straitened circumstances he was considering what he 
could sell. His mother had threatened if he parted with any 
of his lands to disinherit him of double the amount ; * so lu 
was looking out for t purchaser of his wood at Sporie, wbidi 
he was proposing to cut down/ But by lax the most serious 
matter of all was Caister ; 'if we lose that,' said Mai^arct 
Paston^ 'we lose the fairest flower of our garland/ To her, 
too, it would be peculiarly annoying, for she expected to have 
little comfort in her own family mansion at Mautby, if the 
Duke of Norfolk had possession of Caister only three miles off' 
Sir John On this subjecc, however. Sir John Paston does not aj^war 
^^°°. to have been remiss. It was the first thing that occujnra his 
g«t Caiatcr thoughts after he had secured his pardon. In the b^;imiiiie 
r"^'^ of the year he had been with Archbishop Nevill, who, thou^ 
*** ™" he had been in disgrace and committed to the Tower just 
after the battle of Barnet, seems at this time ^atn to luve 
had some influence in the world, at his re^dence called the 
Moor, By the archbishop's means apparently he had recdved 
his pardon, and had spent a merrier Christmas in consequence ; 
and he wrote to his mother that if he could have got any 
assurance of having Caister restored to him, he would have 
come away at once.^ But it was not long before the arch- 
bishop again got into trouble. He was once more conducted 
to the Tower, and two days afterwards at midnight he was put 
on board a ship and conveyed out to sea,' Nothing m<ve 
therefore was to be hoped for from the archbishop's friendship ; 
but Sir John Paston did not cease to use what means lay in 
his power. His brother made incessant applications on his 
behedf to the Duchess of Norfolk, and to the duke's council 
at Framlingham. To be reinstated Sir John was willing to 

> No. i04- > No, Soi. 

1 Noa. 79S, Ko4f Big, Bic^*— No. £19 ia t link out of its place, the exAct diteof 
tbf letter bcjng the 9lh May. * * No. So], 
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tnake the duke a present of ^40, an offer which the council I 

bclciiowledged was 'more than reasonable.' If the matter ■ 

■rere their own, they gave John Paston to understand, they I 

[could easily come to an understanding with him, but my lord I 

Mas intractable. The duchess herself declined to interfere in I 

hhe matter until my lord and the council were agreed, and the m 

latter said that when they had mooted it to the dulcc ' he gave I 

phcm such an answer that none of them all would tell itn' I 

EThcy suggested, however, that the duke might be swayed by I 

knore influential opinions, and that if Sir John could get my I 

iLord Chamberlain Haslirgs, or some other nobleman of mark, I 

so speak to the duke In his favour^ there was great probability I 

Khat he would attain his object/ I 

r A favourable opportunity, however, presented itself shortly The 

aU^terwards for urging a petition for justice on the duke him- ^""^f*™"^ 

elf. After ten years or more of married life the Duchess of 

"Jorfolk was at length with child, Duke and duchess received j 

svcrywhcre congratulations from their friends and depcndanls. ■ 

Vmong the rest Sir John Paaton offered his to my lady herself, I 

n a vein of banter that seems slightly to have offended hcr> m 

hough not perhaps so much by its grossness, which was ex- I 

^essive, as by the undue famdiarity exhibited in such a tone of ■ 

dress. ^ The Duke of Norfolk was going to be with his a 

"e on the occasion of her lying-in, and John Paston, as an m 

Id servant of the family, went to give his attendance at Fram- I 

ingham. It was resolved that the utmost should be made of ■ 

the opportunity- John Paston drew up a petition in behalf of I 

is brother to present to the duke, while Sir John Paston him- m 

lelf, then in London, obtained letters from the king to both I 

the duke and duchess, and also to their council. The king I 

Beems to have been particularly interested in the case, and I 

assured Sir John that if his letters were ineffectual justice I 

^ould be done in the matter without delay. The letters were I 

despatched by a special messenger,* a man of worship' in high I 

favour with the king himself- With such powerful influence I 

engaged on his behalf, most probably Sir John did not care to I 

E**-k tor letters from Lord Hastings, \vhich his brother was I 

> No, to), 1 No4. Iij.li], I 
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even then expecting. But he suggested, if u)y lady's lying-ij 
should be at Norwich instead of FratTilingham, that his motha 
might obtain admittance to her chamber* and chat her po- 
auasions would be of considerable use.' 
fiinhofi The duchess was confined at Framlinghamj and gave hirtl 
daughter, ^q ^ daughter, who received the name of Anne. 'Waynflci^ 
Bishop of Winchester, came down to christen the chUd, iDt 
he, too, took an opportunity during his brief atay to say 
word to my lady about Caister and the claim of Sir Joha 
Paston to restitution. But exhortations, royal letters, and il 
were thrown away upon the Duke of Norfolk. My lady pro- 
mised secretly to another person to favour Sir John's suit, but 
the fact of her giving such a promise was not to be communi- 
cated to any one else, John Paston was made as uncomfort- 
able as possible by the manner in which his representatiooi 
were received. ' I lei you plainly wit,' he wrote to his brother, 
'I am not the man I was, for 1 was never so rough in rof 
master^s conceit as 1 am now, and that he told me himself 
before Richard Southwell, Tympcrley, Sir W. Brandon, am 
twenty more; so that they that lowered now laugh upon mc/ 
But although all arts were unsuccessful to bend the will q 
the Dulce of Norfolk on this subject, Sir John Paston seems to 
enter Par- havc enjoyed the favour and approval of the duchess in offering 
lliinene. himscli as a candidate for the borough of Maldon in the Pif- 
liament of t 472. His friend James Arblastcr wrote a letter to 
the bailiJF of Maldon suggesting the great advantage it would 
be to the town to have for one of their two burgesses ' such 
a man of worship and of wit as were towards my said lady*' 
and advising all her tenants to vote for Sir John Paston, who 
not only had this great qualification^ but also possessed th£ 
additional advantage of being in high favour with my Lor 
Chamberlain Hastings.' There was, however, some uncer- 
tainty as to the result, and his brother John suggested in 
writing to him that if he missed being elected for Maldon he 
might be for some other place. There were a dozen towns in 

^ Nn. iii,ti4^ Sif, 917, SI4. Srt ilio No. a^S, which hy > itran^ iudwi 
enct hai been pui in the ^it 14.75 "wtead nF T471. The preliminary note it come 
P3(cepl as IQ the year. * No. Ii). ' No. %ct, 
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England that ought to return members to Parliament which 
had cho3c:i none, and by the influence of my Lord Chamberlain 
he might get returned for one of them.' 

In point of fact, I find that Sir John Paston was not 
returned for Maldon to the Parliament of 1472 ; and whether 
he sat for any other borough I am not certain, though there 
is an expression in the correspondence a little later that might 
lead one (o suppose so.' But that he went up to London we 
know by a letter dated on the 4th November ;' and though 
he went to Calais, and even visited the court of the Dulce and 
Duchess of Burgundy at Ghent early in the following year, 
when Parliament was no longer slctingj he had returned to 
London long before it had ended its second session in April 
1473.* It is also clear that he took a strong interest in its 
proceedings ; but this was only natural. That Parliament was 
summoned avowedly to provide for the safety of the kingdom. 
Although the Earl of Warwick was now dcad» and Margaret 
of Anjou a prisoner at Wallingford^^and the line of Henry vi. 
extinct, it was still anticipated that the Earl of Oxford and Fear of 
others, supported by the power of France, would make a '"^"^°ru 
descent upon the coast* Commissions of array were issued 
at various times for defence against apprehended invasion.^ 
information was therefore laid before Parliament of the danger 
in which the kingdom stood from a confederacy of the king's 
' ancient and mortal enemies environing the same/ and a mes- 
sage was sent to the Commons to the effect that the king 
intended to equip an expedition in resistance of their malice*' 

' His name doei flo( appfat in my of f h* orig;inil f«jnn prftfrrcd in the Record 
OAfc f bill Ihpy arc crriain\y ftry imperfeci, and Goiti« of ihrm on not vtry Ipgibk. 
The tt*D burgrHcE retumfd for Maldon were William Pctreii and William Albon, 
1 Jind, httvrevti, ffiai WiJliam PnitoD, prabaMy Sir John'i undr, wat Ktumed for 
NewcaitJe-under-Lyne- ' No, gii, 

' Ht could Kvcv\y have relumed from Calaii in time for the opening of that 
KHion an the jth February, at tie wat at Calaift on Ibt ^tdf and hj^b nothing abotit 
coming home at thai date. — So, ta€. 

' No, 755, 

■ Patenf, jth March, la Edw. iv., p- i, nnnb*. 15 and afi «■ Jtrn i and 
lolb May, p. i, m. i^iMderte, 

' Even on (he iit June, four monfr* before Parliara*fil met, we find fOTDminion* 
iuued ro certain ma^ren of thipa lo take tailoK for the army going over tra.— 
Patent Roll, n Edw, iv.,p. 1, m. n\ in Jorio. 
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The result was that, in November 1472, the Commons agreed 
CO a levy of ij,ooa archers, and voted a tenth for their sup- 
port, which was to be levied before Candlemas following.^ 
An income and property tax was not a permanent mstitutioa 
of our ancestors, but when it came it pressed heavily; so that 
a demand of two shillings in the pound was not at all unpre- 
cedented. A higher lax had been imposed four years before 
and also in 1453 by the Parliament of Reading. Still, asuddco 
demand of two shillings in the pound, to be levied within the 
next four months, was an uncomfortable thing to meet ; and 
owing either to its unpopularity or the difficulty of arranging 
the machinery for its collection, it was not put in force within 

A.D. 1473. the time appointed. But in the following spring, when the 
Parliament had begun its second session, collectors were 
named throughout the country, and it was notified that some 
further demands were to be made upon the nationid pocket. 
On the 26th March. John Paston writes that his cousin Joha 
Blenncrhasset had been appointed collector in Norfolk, and 
asks his brother Sir John in London to get him excused from 
serving in * that thanldess office/ as he had not a foot of ground 
in the county. At the same time the writer expresses the 
sentiments of himself and his neighbours in language quirt 
sufficiently emphatic : ' 1 pray God send you the Holy Ghost 
among you in the Parhament House, and rather ihc Devil, 
we say, than ye should grant any more taxes/' Unfortunatclv, 
before the Parliament ended its sitringfij it granted a whole 
fifteenth and tenth additional.' 

r*mily ^f this time wc find that there was some further unpleasint 

feeling within the Paston family circle. Margaret Paston had 
several times expressed her discontent with the thriftless extn- 
vagance of her eldest son, and even the second, John, did not 
stand continually in her good graces. A third brother, EdmundT 
was now just coming out in life, and as a preparation for it he 
too had to endure continual reproofs and remonstrances from hi* 
mother. Besides these, there were at home three other sons ind 
one daughter, of whom wc shaJl speak hereafter. The youag 
generation apparently was a little too much for the lone widoff ; 

^ Roiis of Pari vi. +, » No. S19- ' Koih tfF^L n. 39. 
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ind, finding her elder sons not very sattsfictory advisers, she 
did what lone women are very apt to do under such circum- 
stances — toolc counsel in most of the affairs of this life of a 
confidential priest. In fact» she was a good and pious woman^ 
Co whom in her advancing years this world appeared more and 
more in its true character as a mere preparation for the next. 
She had now withdrawn from city life at Norwich, and was 
dwelling on her own family estate at Mautby, Bodily in- 
firmicicSj perhaps — though we hear nothing explicitly said 
of them — made it somewhat less easy for her to move about; 
and she desired to obtain a licence from the Bishop of Norwich 
to have the sacrament in her own chapel.^ She was also think- 
ing, we know, of getting her foarth son Walter educated for 
the priesthood ; and she wished her own spiritual adviser, Sir 
James Gloys,' to conduct him to Oxford, and see him put in 
the right way to pursue his studies creditably. She hoped, she 
said, to have more joy of him than of his elder brothers ; and 
though she desired him to be a priest, she wished him not to 
take any orders that should be binding until he had reached 
the age of four-and- twenty. ' I will love him better/ she said, 
• to be a good secular man than a lewd priest/^ 

But the influence of this spiritual adviser over their mother Sir Jamr! 
was by no means agreeable to the two eldest sons- John ^^^y*- 
Paston speaks of him in a letter to his brother as ^ the proud, 
peevish, and ill-disposed priest to us all,' and complains 
grievously of his interference in family afFairs. 'Many 
quarrels,* he writes, *are picked to get my brother Edmund 
and me out of her house. We go not (o bed unchidden 
' lightly ; all that we do is ill done, and all that Sir James and 
Pecock doth is well done. Sir James and I be twain. Wc 

^ No. ft(i, She repraii the request more than twt> jcin Later, and dntrci that if 
it cirtiLct be □bt'iincd of the Blfthop of Norrvich, John Piiton should cadcavour to get 
it of tlic AjchbJshop of Canterbury, 'for thai,' ihe »yi, 'U the moat burc for all 
placei/ — No. 9GG, 

* Wc ought, Mrhap&^ to have expUined before thtt the preFtx 'Sir' before a 
pricat^a name, tt in Sii Jarres Gloya iind Sir Thomas Howes, was commonly used a* 

L equivalent to 'Reverend/ (liough BtrictEy ijKakijig it wiu applied to one vrho had 

I c^en no higher degree than h^chelor, 

I ' Nff, 8*5- Even w Enismut tayt of Mote (Epp, lib. x. 50, coJ, sjfi). 'Maluit 

L nurituA ciic caatua quam lacerdoa impui\i>.' The xntiment evidently wa* a very 
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fell out before my mother with ^* Thou proud priest," inJ 
" Thou proud squire," my mother taking his part ; so I hn-r 
almost bcshuc the bolt as for my mother's house ; yet summer 
shall be done or I get me any master.' ^ John Paslon, in fict^ 
was obliged to put up with it for some months longer, and 
though he afterwards reports that Sir James was alwap 
'chopping at him," and seeking to irritate him in his mother'i 
presencCj he had found om that it was not altogether the bcsr 
policy to rail at him in return. So he learned la smile ai littk 
at the most seVcre spcechcs> and remark quietly, ' It is good 
hearing of these old ulcs/ ^ This mode of meeting the attack^ 
\( it did not soften Sir James's bitterness^ may have mwie 
Margaret Paston less willing to take his part against her son. 
At all events we hear no more of these encounters. Sir Jamei 
Gloys, however, died about twelve months later.* 



Taxation, Private Affairs, and the Frcaeh War 

The impatience of taxation expressed by John Paston and 
others may perhaps be interpreted as showing thai litde wu 
generally known, or at all events believed, of any such setioLU 
danger to the kingdom from outward enemies as had been 
represented to Parliament. Nevertheless^ in March 147J 
John Paslon speaks of 'a few Frenchmen whirling on the 
coasts,' for fear of whom the fishermen did not venture id 
leave port without safe conducts.* A political prophet named 
Hoffuii Hogan also foretold that some attempt would shortly be made 
propbccici- ^Q invade the kingdom or to create trouble within it. But the 
French ships soon returned home, and Hogan's words wert 
not greatly esteemed, though he was arrested and sent up to 
London for uttering them. He had, in fact, prophesied 
similar things before. Yet there was an impression in sent 
quarters that he might be right on this occasion. He wa> 
committed to the Tower, and he desired leave to speak to the 
kifig, but Edward declined to give him any occasion W 
boasting that his warnings had been listened to. £re lor^i 

1 No. SOS. ■ No. lio. » No. I4J. * Na ttl. 
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however, his story was to some extent justified. News came 
that on Saturday, the loth April, the Earl of Oxford had been 
ftC Dieppe with twelve ships, about to sail for Scotland, A 
man was exairmed in London^who gave information that large 
sums of money had been sent hini from Englandj and that a 
hundred gentlemen in Norfolk and SufTollc had agreed to 
assist him if he should attempt a landing. On the 28th May 
he actually did land at St. Osith'Sj in Essex, but hearing that 
the Elarl of Essex with the Lords Dynham and Durasse were 
coming to oppose him, he returned to his ships and sailed 
away. His attempt, however, saved Hogan his head, and 
gamed him greater esteem as a prophet ; For he had foretold 
'that this trouble should begin in May, and that the king 
should northwards, and that the Scots should make us work 
and him battle.' People began everywhere to buy armour, 
expecting they knew not what.^ 

Sir John Paston, for his part, during his visit to the 
Burgundian court in the end of January," had already ordered 
a complete suit of armour for himself, together with some 
horse armour, of Martin Rondelle, the armourer of the Bastard 
of Burgundy,* But the demand for armour increased as the 
year went on. The Earl of Oxford again suddenly appeared, TheE»ii 
this time on the coast of Cornwall, and took possession *^*^aJ^''*"* 
St- Michael's Mount on the last day of September. He was Mich«ri 
besieged there by Sir Henry Bodrugan, but the place was so Mo'^"^*- 
strong that, if properly victualled, twenty men could keep it 
against the world. The carl's men, however, parleyed with 
Sir Henry, who by some gross negligence allowed victuals to 
be conveyed into the Mount. The command of the besieging 
force was taken from him by the king and given to Richard 
Fortcscucj sheriff of Cornwall.* At the same time the quarrel 
between the Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester contributed to 
make people uneasy. The world, aa Sir John Paston phrased 
itj seemed 'queasy.' Every man about the king sent for his 
•harness.' The king himself sent for the Great Seal, which 

« Koi. KJ9. i-io, Kii,823.*H' 

> He wu M Ghrni on Thunday^ iSih January. — No, 0a6. ^ tia. Ijft, 

* Wukworth'i C^rmii/f, 26-7, 
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was conveyed to him by Dr. Morton, Master of the Rolls, 
Some expected that he would make a new Chancellor, some 
that he would keep the Seal in his own hands as he had done 
during former commotions,' 

The Earl of Oxford was fast shut up in the Mount BuC 
during November he made a satly, took a gentleman prisoner, 
and dri^ged him within* Shortly afterwards, attempting to 
give more trouble to the besiegers, he was wounded in the face 
with an arrow.* But his gallant defence seems to have aw&kened 
sympathy in the West Country; for on the loth December 
the king found it necessary to issue a proclamation agaiirst 
bearing arms in Devonshire.' However, after keeping poaao- 
sion of the place for four months and a half, he felt himself 
compelled to surrender, not by lack of victuals, but for want oi" 
reliance on his own men, to whom the king had offered pardons 
and rewards for deserting him. The carl himself was con- 
strained to sue for pardon of his own life, and yielded himself 
a prisoner on the 15th February 147+-* 

Meanwhile people were looking forward to a royal cxpeti- 
'^^ J. . tion against France. It was for this the I ^,000 archers were 
to be raised, and it was agreed in Farhament that 11 the 
expedition did not take place before Michaelmas 1474^ die 
money collected for the purpose should be repaid. As tlie 
time drew near, however, it was found impossible lo carry out 
the project quite so soon. The tenth voted in November 1473 
had been assessed by the commissioners before February 1473 
over all the kingdom, except five northern shires and one or two 
separate hundreds and wapentakes. But the total amount of 
the assessment had only produced jCj^j^^o : 14 : i J, a sua 
which to the modern reader will appear inconceivably small is 
the proceeds of a ten per cent- income and property tax for 
nearly the whole of England, It was in fact not sufficient for 
the purpose intended ; even such a tax, strange to say, could 
not maintain 13,000 archers; and the Commons, as wc haw 
already said, voted one-tenth and one-fifteenth additional. This 
impost, however, was not immediately levied. On the a6th 
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March 1473 a truce was made at Brussels between England 
and Burgundy on the one side, and France on the othcr^ till 
the 1st April 1474-^ After it expired Edward announced to 
his Parliament that he intended as soon as possible to invade 
France in person \ but as it was not likely that he could do so 
before Michaelmas following, the time at which the money was 
to be repaid to the taxpayers, in case of the expedition not 
taking place, was prolonged to St- John Baptist's Day (24th 
June^ in 1476.* 

The taxation pinched every one severely- 'The king 
goeth so near us in this country/ wrote Margaret Paston, 
' both to poor and rich^ that I wot rot how we shall live but if 
the world amend/ The two taxes came so close upon each 
other that they had to be paid at one and the same time.' 
And to those who, like Sir John Paston, were in debt and 
trying to raise money for other purposes, the hardship was 
extreme. So many were selling corn and cattle that very little 
was to be realised in that way. Wheat was but 2s. 4d. a comb, 
and malt and oats but tenpence. During the year 1473 Sir 
John had applied Jn vain to his mother for a loan of ;^ioo to 
redeem the manor of Sporle, which he had been obliged to 
mortgage. He had already been driven to sell a portion of the 
woodj and had thoughts of giving a seven years' lease of the 
manor to a neighbour of the name of Cocket, on receiving six 
years' rent in ready money/ But in 1474, having received 
jTioo from the executors of Lyhart, Bishop of Norwich, in 
satisfaction of some old claim, his mother consented to lend 
another sum of like amount, which would enable him, with a 
very little further help from some other quarter, to meet the 
demands of Townsend the mortgagee.* In the end, however, 
a Eum of ;^i4a : 13 ; 4 was advanced by his uncle William, 
and some other moneys by Margaret Paston, partly on the 
security of her own plate, and partly on that of Sir John 
Paston's lands in the hundred of hlcgg/ 
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About the same time Sir John came to an understanding 
with Bishop Wiynflete about the lands of Sir John Fastolf; 
and the bishop haWng obtained a dispensation from the Pope 
enabling him to apply the endowments of Fastolf*s intended 
college at Caislcr to the support of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
a division was made of the Norfolk lands between him and 
Paston, Sir John was allowed to enjoy Caister and the lands 
in Flegg, if he could recover them from the Duke of Norfolk, 
with the manor of HcUcsdon, Tolthorpe, and certain 'tene- 
ments in Norwich and Earlham ; but he gave up Drayton 
to the bishop. And so terminated one Jong-standing con- 
troversy.^ 

An event in the family now claims our noticej although the 
allusions to it are but slight, and the manner in wtuch il ii 
referred to is quite in keeping with that strange absence of 
domestic feeling which is so painfully characteristic of the 
times. Anne Paston, Sir John*s sister, had come to a mar- 
riageable age; and her mother disposed of her hand to 
William Yelverton^ a grandson of the judge, although she bad 
an offer from one of the family of Bedingfield.* The engage- 
ment had lasted at least a year and a half, when Sir Jolin 
Paston in London heard news that she had been exceedingly 
unwell; on which he quietly remarks that he had imagined she 
was already married. It seems scarcely possible to attribute 
this ignorance to any unusual detention of letters bctireen 
Norwich and London ; so that we are almost driven to 
conclude that his sister's marriage was an event of which 
Sir John did not expect to receive any very special intimation. 
The news even of her sickness, I suspect from the manner in 
which he refers to it, was conveyed to him not by letters from 
home, but by Yelvcrton, her intended husband, who had come 
up to London. Nor must it be supposed that Yelvcrton him- 
self was deeply concerned about her state of health ; for ic was 
certainly not with a lover's anxiety that he communicated the 
intelligence to Sir John. In fact the marriage, so far from 
being a thing already accomplished, as Sir John supposed, was 
a matter that still remained uncertain, 'As for Yelvcrton/ 
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writes Sir John himself. * he said but late that he would have 
her if she had her money, and else not ; wherefore me thinketh 
that they be not very sure/ Still the old song of * Property, 
property/ like Tennyson's 'Northern Farmer.' And how 
very quietly this cold-hearted brother takes the news that the 
marriage which he thought already accomplished might very 
likely never take place at all ! ' But among all other things/ 
he adds. ' 1 pray you beware that the old love of Pampyng 
renew not.' What, another sister ready to marry a servant of 
the family ? If she could not have Yclverton, at least let her 
be preserved from that at all hazards.' 

Such was the state of matters in November 1473- And M*rri«l 
it seems by the course of events that Pampyng was not"*^*™' 
allowed to follow the example of Richard Calle. Anne 
Paston remained unmarried for about three and a half years 
longer, and the family, despairing of Yelverton, sought to 
match her somewhere else ; * but between March and June 
of the year 1477, the marriage with Yelverton actually took 
place.' Of the married life of this couple we have in the 
Paston Letters no notices whatever ; but one incident that 
occurred in it we learn from another source. Yelverton 
brought his bride home to his own house at Caister St. 
Edmund's, three miles from Norwich. Some time after their 
marriage this house was burned down by the carelessness of 
a servant girl while they were away at the marriage of a 
daughter of Sir William CaJthorpc, The year of the occur- 
rence 13 not stated, but must, I think, have been 1480, for 
n it happened on a Tuesday night, the i8th of January, the eve 
of St. Wolstan's Day> Now the i8th of January did not fall 
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it did rot so fall again till 148;, when William Worcester, in 
whose itinerary the event is recorded, was certainly dead. 

John Paston, too, was seriously thiaking of taking a wife ; 
and, that he might not be disappointed in an object of so 
much importance, he had two strings to hia bow. We must 
not> however, do him the injustice to suppose that he had 
absoJiitcly no preference at aL for one lady over another; for 
he writes his full mind upon the subject to his brother Sir 
John in London^ whom he commissions to negotiate for him> 
If Harry Eberton the draper's wife were disposed to ' deal' 
with him, such was the ' fantasy' he had for Mistress EJizabcth 
Eberton, her daughter, that he requests his brother not to 
conclude ' in the other place/ even though old Eberton should 
not be disposed to give her 60 much dowry as he might have 
with the second lady. Nevertheless Sir John is also requested 
to ascertain ' how the matter at the Black Friars doth ; and 
that ye will see and speak with the thing yourself, and with 
her father and mother or ye depart ; and that it like you 
to desire John Lee's wife to send me a bill in all haste 
possible, how far forth the matter is, and whether it shall be 
necessary for me to come up to London hastily or not, cr 
else to cast all at the cock/ ^ The reader, we trusty is fiiUy 
impressed with the businesslike character of this diplomacy, 
and he ought certainly not to be less so with the appropriate- 
ness of the language employed. ' If Mrs. Eberton will dcjl 
with me/ and * Speak with the thing yourself." How truly 
does it indicate the fact that young ladies in those days were 
nothing but mere chattels 1 

It happened, however, that neither the 'thing' at ihe 
Black Friars, nor the lady for whom he had the somewhat 
greater ' fantasy/ was to be attained. Apparently the former 
was the diughter of one Stockton, and was married about four 
months later to a man of the name of Skerne. She herself 
confidentially told another woman just before her marriage 
that Master Paston had once come to the place where she was 
with twenty men, and endeavoured to take her away. As for 
Ebcrton*s daughter, the matter quietly dropped, but before it 
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was quite broken off John Paston had engaged his brother's 
services as before in a new matter with the Lady Walgravc. 
Sir John Paston executed his commission here too with the 
utmost zeal to promote his brother's suit ; but he received 
little comfort from the lady, and could not prevail upon her 
to accept John Paston 's ring. Indeed she told him plainly she 
meant to abide by an answer she had already given to John 
Paston himself, and desired Sir John no more to intercede for 
him. Sir John, however, had secured possession of a small 
article belonging to her, a muskball, and told her he meant to 
send it to his brother, without creating in her any feeling of 
displeasure. Thus the lover was still left with some slight 

fieam of hope — if^ at least, he cared to indulge it further ; 
ut it does not appear by the correspondence that he thought 
any more either of Lady Walgravc or of Elizabeth Eberton.^ 

We have omitted to notice an incident characteristic of thcjo*"" 
times, which ought not to pass altogether unrecorded. The 
year before these love passages took place, John Paston took Eo Com'' 
a voyage to Spain on pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James of P*"^"'- 
Compostclla. He sailed, or was about to sail, from Yarmouth 
early in July, for the letters only allude to the voyage when 
he was on the eve of departure, and he declared his purpose 
of coming home again by Calais, where his brother expected to 
see him within a month after he left,* It does not appear 
what prompted this pious expedition, unless it was the pre- 
valence of sickness and epidemics in England. Margaret 
Paston's cousin, John fierney of Rccdham, died in the begin- 
ning of that year ; * and the letter, which first speaks of John 
Paston's intended pilgrimage, records also the deaths of the 
Earl of Wiltshire and the Lord Sudley, and mentions a false 
rumour of the death of Sir William Stanley.* The death of 
Sir James Gloys, Margaret Paston's priest, occurred about 
four months later ; and the same letter in which that event is 
mentioned says also that Lady Bourchier (1 presume John 
Paston's old flame. Chough she was now the wife of Thomas 
Howard) had been nearly dead, but had recovered.^ It is 
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evident that the year was one of great mortality, though not 
perhaps quite so great as that of two years bcfore> 

During the autumn of the year following. Sir John Piston 
had ail illness, which probably attacked him in London, and 
induced him to remove into Norfolk, After a little carcfd 
nursing by his mother, his appetite returned, and he felt him- 
self so much stronger that he went back again to London ro 
see to his pecuniary affairs, which required carcfQl nursing is 
much as he had done himself. His brother Edmund^ too, 
had been ill in London about the same time, but he found 
him ' well amended ' ; which was, perhaps, not altogether the 
case with himself, for during the winter he had a return of 
fever, with pain in the eyes and in one of his legs, particular!^ 
tn the hccl.^ Sir John, however, was not the man to mikc 
much of a slight indisposition. About Christmas or the New 
Year he had gone over to Calais ; and while his mother was 
solicitous about the state of his heaJth, he said nothing about 
it, but wrote that he was going into Flanders, and hoped to 
get a sight of the siege of Neuss,' On receipt of his mother's 
letter, however, he wrote back that he was perfectly well again, 
except that the parts afFccted were still tender.* 

This siege of Neuss — a town on the Rhine near Dusset- 
dorf — was an undertaking of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, on which the eyes of the whole world wew 
riveted, and especially of Englishmen. A body of 3000 
English took part in the operations/ But the work wis 
arduous, and in the end proved ineffectual. Not only was the 
attempt a failure, but it caused the breakdown of other pro- 
jects besides. The duke had hoped to be master of the place 
before the truce with France expired in June 1475, and after- 
wards to join with Edward in an invasion of that country, h\ 
which he was bound by treaty to co-operate. But month after 
month slipped away, and the Burgundian forces were still 
detained before Ncuss, so that he was unable strictly to fulfil 
his engagement. Hi& cunning enemy Louis saw his advantage 
in the circumstance, and contrived to cool Edward's ardoar 
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for the war by arts peculiarly his own. He received with the 
^eatest possible politeiiesa the herald sent by Edward to defy 
him ; asked him to a private conference ; told hiin he was 
sure his master had not entered on the expedition on his own 
account, but only to satisfy the clamour of his own people 
and the Duke of Burgundy. He remarked that the duke, 
who had not even then returned from Neuss, had lost the 
flower of his army in the siege, and had occasioned the waste 
of so much time that the summer was already far spent. He 
then suggested that the herald might lay these and other con- 
siderations before his master to induce him to listen to a 
peace ; and he dismissed him with a handsome present.^ 

The herald did what was expected of him, and the result F.dwitti it. 
told in two ways. Edward's vanity was flattered and hisj"^. 
cupidity was excited* The King of France, it seemed, stood 
in awe of him, and did not wish to fight. He was willing to 
pay handsomely for peace. How much easier, after all, to 
accept a large yearly tribute in recognition of his sovereignty 
over France than to vindicate it by conquering the country 1 
Arguments, too, were not wanting in the shape of private 
pensions offered by Louis to the Lords of the English Council, 
Not, of course, that English noblemen regarded these gratui- 
ties as bribes — Lord Hastings, at least, stood upon his dignity 
and refused to give a receipt for money which was but a free- 
will offering on the one part, and involved no obligation on 
the other.- Still the money was very acceptable, and there 
was no doubt a great deal of weight in the arguments 
suidressed by Louis to the herald. Indeed, any one worthy 
CO be called a statesman knew quite welt that the idea of 
conquering France was altogether chimericaL 

This was true ; but it would scarcely have been pleasant 
news to the nation at large, which had been taxed and taxed 
again for the sake of that same chimerical idea> to have been 
informed of what was going on in the king's council-chamber. 
For not only had a tenth been voted one year, and a tenth 
«nd fifteenth another, but the wealthy had been solicited to 
make still further contributions in a form till now unheard of 
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— contributions called ' benevolences/ because they were sup- 
posed, by a cruel irony, to be offered and given with good 
will.' For the nation v?as quite sufficiently aware — there were 
many then alive who could testify it from past experience — 
that it was a difficult and costly business to make any con- 
quests in France ; and everybody had been pricked and 
goaded to furnish what he could towards the equipment of 
the expedition out of his own resources. 
Peace wiih Sir John Paston's brothers, John* and Edmund/ and pro- 
bably another named Clement, of whom we have very little 
notice in the correspondence, went over in the king's grtit 
army to Calais. Sir John himself had been in Calais for some 
time before, and his mother commended his younger brother* 
to his care, urging him to give them the benefit of his ad»ri« 
and experience for their ^ety, as some of them were bm 
young soldiers.* Margaret Paston need not have been so 
anxious if she had been in the secrets of the Cabinec- No 
blood was drawn in that campaign- The army had crossed 
the sea in the end of June^ and peace was already made in chc 
end of August. Nominally, indeed, it was but a seven years' 
truce, but it was intended to be lasting. For a paymencof 
7j,ooo crowns in ready money, a pension of 50,000 crowns a 
year, and an undertaking that the Dauphin should hereafter 
marry Edward's eldest daughter, and that Louis should give 
her a dowry of 60,000 livrcs a year, the king consented to 
withdraw his forces and trouble France no longer with hts 
claims.^ 

Was it a triumph or a humiliation ? an easy victory of 
Edward over Louis, or of Louis over Edward ? The thiog 
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might be, and was, looked at from different points of view. 
The English considered that they had forced France to pay 
tribute ; the French king chuckled at having made Edward 
his pensioner. Louis, doubtless, had the best of the bargain^ 
for he had managed Co sow division between England and 
Burgundy, and to ward off a very serious danger from France, 
But common-place, dull-witted Englishmen saw the thing in 
a different light, and Sir John Paston gave thanks to God 
when he reported that the king's 'voyage* was finished and 
his host returned to Calais.' 

Sir John, however, was the worse of his abode in sir John 
Calais air,' He had felt himself strong and vigorous when 
upon the march, but on the return of the army to Calais he 
was ^in taken ill in eight days. We may, perhaps, suspect 
that it was another outbreak of his old disease, and that 
he never allowed himself sufficient rest to make a perfect 
recovery. But it may be that from the general neglect of 
proper sanitary arrangements, pestilence was stiU rife both in 
Calais and in England^ Six weeks later his brother John at 
Norwich was also much troubled with sickness," 
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Sir John Pastoa and Caister 

When Sir John Paston returned to England, the first thing William 
that he had to consider was how to meet a debt to his uncle P"'""- 
William which was due at Michaelmas.* William Paston is a 
member of the family of whom we totally lose aight for many 
years after the very beginning of Edward's reign ; but his 
pecuniary relations with his nephew about this time cause him 
again to be spoken of and to take part in the correspondence* 
He was, doubdess, a rich man, although we find him pledging 
some of his plate to Elizabeth Clere of Ormesby,^ He was 
one of the trustees of Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford, the 
mother of the banished carl.' He had married, probably since 
the decease of his brother the eldest John Paston, the Lady 
Anne Beaufort, third daughter of Edmund. Duke of Somerset, 
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a Udy of 2 wealth)^ family ; and he occupied the great manftJon 
called Warwick's Tnn, near Newgate, which had been the 
town-house of the mighty Kingmaker. His mother, Agnes 
Paston, lived there along with him/ Of his family we may 
mention here that the first child he had by the Lady Anne 
WM a daughter named Mary, born, as we know from an okf 
register, on St- Wolatan's Day, the 19th January 1470, Tke 
second, more than four years later, was also a daughter, and 
having been born on Tuesday the rgth July H74- *^ "^ 
of St, Margaret's Day,* was chratened Margaret next day at 
St, Sepulchre's Church* having for her godfather the Duke 
of Buckingham, and for her godmothers, Margaret^ Duchess 
of Somerset,^ and Anne, Countess of Beaumont.* Neither of 
these two daughters, however, survived him. The second, 
Margaret, diecT four months after her births at a time when 
her father was absent from London, and was buried before 
he came home.* In the end, the lands of William Pastors 
descended to two other daughters, for he had no sons. 
Money At this time Sir John had only borrowed of his uncle £^, 

a sum r^ot q^uite so inconsiderable in those days as it is nof, 
but still a mere trifle for a man of landed property, beirg 
perhaps equivalent to ^50 or ^60 at the present day. He 
repaid the money about November I474, and his uncle, bdflj 
perhaps agreeably surprised, inquired how he was going to 
redeem a mortgage of 400 marks held by one Townsendon 
the manor of Sporle. William Paston was already aware thai 
Sir John had received a windfall of ^100 from the executors 
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of Walter Lyhart, Bishop of Norwich, who died two years 
before, and that some one else had offered to advance another 
jTioo. which left only loo marks still to be raised. He 
was afraid his nephew had been compelled to offer an ex- 
orbiunt rate of interest for the loan. Sir John, however, 
being pressed with his questions, told him that his mother had 
agreed to stand surety for the sum he had borrowed ; on 
which William Paston, to save him from the usurers, offered 
to advance the remaining loo marks himself, and with this 
view placed, apparently unsolicited, foo marks" worth of his 
own plate in pawn. Sir John thought the plate was in safer 
custody than it would have been at Warwick's Inn, where, in 
his uncle's absence, it remained in the keeping of his aged 
grandmother ; but he was anxious, if possible, not to lay him- 
self under this kind of obligation to his uncle' 

The manor of Sporle was redeemed, but apparently not 
without his uncle William's assistance- Some other land was 
mortgaged to his uncle instead ; but the transaction was no 
sooner completed than Sir John declared he felt as much 
anxiety about the land in his uncle's hard as he had before 
about that which was in Townsend's. His mother, too, was 
not a little afraid, both for the (and and for her own securities. 
She suspected William Paston was only too anxious to gain 
some ad^'antage over them. She was jealous also of the 
influence he exercised over his aged mother, who had rc- 
cendy recovered from an illness, and she wished the old 
lady were again in Norfolk instead of living with her son in 
London. ^ 

Sir John remained in debt to his uncle for at least a year/ 
and whether he repaid him at the end of that time I cannot 
tell ; but certainly, if out of debt to his uncle, he was two or 
three years later in debt to other men. in 1477 he was 
unable to meet promptly the claims of one named Cockct, and 
was labouring once more to redeem the manor of Sporle, 
which he had been obliged to mortgage to Townsend a second 
time. His mother, annoyed by his importunity' for assistance, 
told him flatly she did not mean to pay his debts, and said she 
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grieved to think what he was lilccly to do with her lands after 
her decease, seeing that he had wasted so shamefully what had 
been left him by hb father/ 
Sir John Buc, however careless about his other property* Sir John, 

pM(on\ ^g ^e have already remarked* always showed himself puticli- 
Cailtcr- larly anxious for the recovery of Caister. During the whole 
of the year 1475, when he was abroad at Calais and with the 
army, he makes frequent reference to the matter in his Ictters. 
H:s brother John and his uncle William had undertaken to 
urge his suit in his absence to my lord and lady of Norfolk ; 
but he would have come home and brought it before the king 
in Parliament^ had not the French kinc at that time com? 
to the confines of Picardy, and made tne Council of Calais 
, anxious to retain the services of every available soldier on dut 

side of the sea.^ He was impatient at the non-fulfilment ofi 
promise by Bishop Waynflctc — * the slow Bishop of Win- 
chester/ as he called him — to entreat the duke and duchess in 
his favour," But he was consoled by news which reached him 
before he came home, that the king himself had spoken to the 
Duke of Norfolk on the subject, and that, though the matter 
was delayed till next term, the king had commanded the duke 
to take good advice on the subject and be sure of the validity 
of his tidcj for justice would certainly be done without favout 
to either party,* This report, however, was rather too highly 
coloured. The Duchess of Norfolk denied its accuracy to 
John Paston. The king, she said, had only asked the duke 
at his departure from Calais how he would deal with CaistcTj 
and my lord made him no answer. The king then asked &r 
William Brandon, one of the duke's principal councillors, what 
my lord meant to do about it. Brandon had already received 
the king's commands to speak to the duke on the subject, and 
he said that he had done so ; but that my lord s answer wis 
' that the king should as soon have his life as that place' 
The king then inquired of the duke if he had actually said »c, 
and the duke said yes. On this the king simply turned his 
back without another word, although, as my lady ioformed 
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John Paston, if he had spoken one word more, the duke would 
have made no refusal, John Paslon, however^ informed her 
ladyship that he would ro longer be retained in the duke's 
service.' 

Sir John drew up a petition to the king upon the subject. 
He showed that the duke had been originally led to lay claim 
to Caister by the malice of Sir William Yelverton, William 
Jenney, and Thomas Howea, who were enfeoffed of thai and 
other lands to his use ; that upon their su^cstion the duke 
had entered the manor by force^ and also taken from him 6oo 
sheep and jo neat, besides one hundred pounds' worth of 
furniture ; that he had done damage to the place itself which 
200 marks would not suDice to repair, and that he had 
collected the revenues of the lands for three years to the value 
of jCi 40. By the mediation of the Bishop of Winchester, the 
duke had afterwards restored him to possession of the manor 
on payment of 500 marks, and released to him his estate and 
interest therein by a deed under the seals of himself and his 
co-feoffees, and of the Bishop of Winchester, Sir John, how- 
ever, had remained in possession only half a year^ during 
which time he had laid out 100 marks in repairs, and £^0 for 
the 'outrents' due for the three years preceding, when the 
duke again forcibly entered the manor, and had kept posses- 
sion from that time for the space of four years and more, 
refusing to hear any remonstrances on the subject, or to allow 
Sir John to come to his presence. Moreover, when Sir John 
had applied to any of my lord's council, requesting them to 
bring the mailer before his lordship, they told him that they 
had mentioned his request, but that he was always so exceed- 
ingly displeased with them that they did not dare to urge it 
Thus Sir John had lost all his cost and trouble for four years, 
and thrown away 500 marks to no purpose>^ 

This petition was probably never presented to the king. 
It must have been drawn up in the end of the year 147 J, and 
in the middle of January 1476 the Duke of Norfolk suddenly 
dicd.^ The event seems to have occurred at hia scat at Fram- 
lingham, and Sir John Paston, who writes to notify it to his 
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brother, must have been there at the time,' intending pcrhaftf 
to hive made one last effort with the duke's council or him- 
self, before applying for justice to the king. But matters now 
stood on a different footing, and Sir Jobn^ after maldng bos 
intention known to the duke's council, sent a messenger 
named Whetley to Caister to assert his rights there. Con- 
sidering all that had passed, the act could not reasonabl)^ have 
been wondered at ; but hia brother John intimated to him a 
few days later that it was resented by some of the late duke's 
servants^ as showing great want of respect for their master.* 
This imputation Sir John repudinted^ pointing out most tndy 
that no wise man could have blamed him, even if he had anti- 
cipated the duke's decease, and entered Caister an hour before 
it took place. Indeed, considering the justice of his clum, no 
one could be sorry to see Sir John in possession, who wts a 
rea] friend to the duke, and loved the weal of his soul," 

It is curious to see the notions entertained in that day of 
the respect due to a duke, even from those whom he had 
very seriously wronged. However, Sir John Paston was not 
backward in yicldirig all that was conventionally due ; and in 
the very letter in which he intimated the duke's death to his 
brother, he says he had promised his council the loan of some 
cloth of gold for the funerals The article was one which it 
was difficult to procure in the country, and he proposed to 
lend them some that he had bought for his father's tomb.' 
His mother afterwards authorised him to sell it to them^ if be 
could get a sufficient price for it.* 

' S^r John's kttcr udiituictly dated Wednesday the 17th Juinaiy, 15 Ednmrd iv^ 
(1476), and he uya the event Itxik place *thh night about raldnrght/ li ii Ecurely 

ETobabLc^ hnwe^rcr, that he wrote within an hour of tht occurrence, u he Fitmiinpt 
ATing spoken after it with the duke'i council about fumi&hing cluib of gaUl fta the 
funerat, I luppo&c (hcrcforc that the d»lh took place on the nLghl between ihc 161b 
and the 17th, and that Sir John wrote on tfir fallDwing mornmg. The dat* gi^n in 
the Inquiiitum fwst mortem (17 Edw. iv.. No. %i) ii, itrange to my, erran«out i for ir 
r/it fatind in twelve different countici that the liuke died on Tutidtn qfter Epifitam, 
in ihe fifteenth year of Edward iv,, which would have been the 9th January LRsiead 
of the ]6tb. These inquisitions^ however, werv not taken tjll more than a rear and 
a half after the event, and it a clear the date they give is wrong by a vreek ; bat thff 
mar, nc^erthclc»t be taken as additional evidence that the duke died on a TueidiT 
and not en a Wednesday. 

> No. KII' * Ho. 1^4. * Ho. BSi. £ No. Sla. 
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Sir John, however, after a bricF visit to Norwich, hastened 
up to Londor. Now was the time that application must be 
made to the king; for it would be found by the inquisition 
that the Duke of Norfolk had actually died seised of the manor 
of Caister, and, unless efficient protest were made, the title 
would be confirmed to his widow, ^ Sir John's chief fear 
seems to have been chat writs of iiiem claush exErcmum would 
be issued before he had an opportunity of urging reasons for 
delay; in which case tbc inquisition would speedily be taken, 
and all that he could do would be to set forth his daim to the 
escheator before whom it was held. But he soon found that 
he need not be over ansdous on this account. The duchese 
herself was anicious that the writs should not be itsued too 
precipitately, and John Paston told his brother that he * need 
not deal over largely with the cschcators/^ The duchess, on 
the other hand, was auspicious of Sir John, and was warned to 
be upon her guardJesthe should attempt to retake Caister by the 
strong hand, A favourable opportunity might have been found 
for such an attempt at that time, as the moat was frozen and 
could have been crossed with ease, John Paston, however, 
assured the duchess that his brother intended to make no entry 
without her knowledge and assent. The matter at last was 
brought before the king's council, and was decided in Sir John 
Paston's favour in May following, all the lords, judges, and 
Serjeants pronouncing his title good. Privy seals were then Ri™ery 
made out for the duchess's officers to give up possession, and "^^Caittw. 
sevcn years after the siege of Caistcr, Sir John was once more 
the acknowledged master of the place.* 

The whole story of the duke's claim to Caister and of his 
injustice towards Sir John was finally recorded in the inquisi- 
tion, which was taken, after an unusual delay, in October of 
the year following. Jt was shown that Yelverton, Jenney, and 
Howes, actirg witliout the assent and against the will of the 
Other trustees of Sir John FastolPs lands, but in their names, 
had made a charter granting to the duke and to Thomas Hoo, 
Sir Richard Southwell. William Brandon, Ralph Ashcton, John 
Tymperley, and James Hobert, the manors of Caister in Flegg, 

> No. SSt. > No. ISjk ^ Nob. 891, lyt. 
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by Great Yarmouth^ called Rcdtiam Hall, Vauic, arid Boaouns. 
This chartcr> which was not sealed, was shown to the jury, md 
it appeared that the said Yclvcrton, Jcnney, and Howes had 
thereby demised what had belonged to them, that b to My, 
three out of eight parts of the same manors, to the said duke 
and the others. Afterwards the same duke and his co*feoffees, 
by the mediation of the Bishop of Winchester, seeing that the 
said demise and enfcofFment was against conscience, and in 
consideration of joo marks paid by the bishop at the charge 
of Sir John Paston, enfeoffed John, Bishop of Hereford, Joha, 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, and nine others, to the use 
of Sir John Paston. These again, by another deed, gave up 
their trust to Sirjohn Paston, and to Guy Fairfax and Richard 
Pigot, serjeants-at-law, John Paston, Esquire, and Roger 
Townsend, whom they enfeoffed to the use of Sir John Paston 
and his heirs for ever. Then the other trustees of Str John 
Fastolf enfeoffed the same Sir John Paston, Fairftix, and the 
others in the same way ; so that these last became sei^d to 
Sir John's use of the whole property — not merely of the three- 
eighths originally demised by Yclvcrton, Jenncy, and Howes, 
but also of the remaining five-eighths — until they were violently 
disseised by the duke, who enfeoffed thereof Thomas, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, William, Bishop of Winchester, Henry, 
Earl of Essex, Richard Southwell, James Hobert, Richard Darby, 
clerk, arjd John York, After this the duke died ; but whUc 
he lived. Sir John Paston had continually laid claim to the 
manors in his own name and in that of the said Guy Fairfax 
and others, sometimes entering the same, and sometimes going 
as near as he could with safety to himself FinaUy^ he entered 
after the duke's death, and had been seised for a long time 
when the inquisition was taken. The duke, therefore, it was 
found, did not die seised of the manors. It was further 
found that these manors were holden of the Abbey of St. 
Bcnct's, Hulme,' 
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Death oi Charles the Bold 

The allusions to public aifairs contained in the letters about 
time arc of some interest. News came from Rome that a 
great embass}^, consisting of Earl Rivers, Lord Ormond, 0)rd 
Scropc. and other lords of England, had been honourably re- 
ceived by the pope, but after their departure had been robbed 
of their plate and jewels at twelve miles' distance from Rome. 
On this they returned to the city to scclc a remedy for the 
property they had lost was worth fully a thousand marks. In 
the same letter mention is made of the conquest of Lorraine 
by the Duke of Burgundy, and his disastrous expedition into 
Switzerland immediately after. By the first of these events 
the prospects of Margaret of Anjou were seriously impaired, 
and the French king paid less attention to her interests. In 
the second, the victorious career of Charles the Bold had been 
already checked by the first great defeat at Grandson. His 
vanguard had been broken, his artillery captured by the Swiss, 
his whole army repulsed, and booty of enormous value left in 
the hands of the enemy. 'And so,' as Sir John Paston reports 
the matter, * the rich salells, helmets^ garters, nowches gilt, 
and all is gone, with tents, pavilions, and all ; and so men deem 
his pride is abated. Men told him that they were froward 
karts, but he would not believe it. And yet men say that he 
will to them again, God speed them both ! ' * 

This expectation, as we know, was verified, and the result 
was that the defeat of Charles at Grandson was followed by 
another still more decisive defeat at Morat. Yet Charlca, 
undaunted, only transferred the scene of action to Lorraine, 
where he met with his final defeat and death at Nancy. The 
event made a mighty change. The duchy which he had nearly 
succeeded in erecting into an independent kingdom, and which, 
though nominally in feudal subjection to France, had been in 
his day a first-rate European power, now fell to a female. 
The greatness of Burgundy had already departed, and the 
days of its feudal independence were numbered. To England 
the state of matters was one of deep concern, for, should France 
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turn hostile again, the keeping of Cilais might not be bo easy, 
iirless the young Duchess Mary could succeed :n orgarismg a 
strong government in the Low Countries, A Great CouncS 
was accordingly convoked by the king, and met on the 1 8th of 
February. The world, as Sir John Paston wrote, seemed to 
be * all quavering/ Disturbance was sure to break out some- 
where, so that * young men would be cherished/ A great 
comfort this, in Sir John's opinion, and he desires his brother 
John to ' take heart ' accordingly/ 



John 
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Conclusion of the Family Hhfoty 

His brother John, however, found occupation of a more 
peaceful character. About this very time he had met witht 
lady named Margery Brews, daughter of Sir Thomas Brews, 
and had clearly determined in his own mind that she would be 
a desirable wife for him. In the spring of the year 1476, he 
had heard that a certain Mrs. Fitz-walter had a sister to marry, 
and thought his brother Sir John might negotiate a match for 
him in that quarter;* but the afFair fell through, apparently 
because his brother refused to stand surety that he would make 
her a jointure of 50 marks a year ' Not many months, how- 
ever, passed away, when he and Dame Elizabeth Brews were in 
correspondence about his proposed marriage with her daughter- 
He had promised the mother not to speak his mind to the 
young lady herself till he had come to an agreement with her 
parents ; but Margery, 1 suppose, had read his purpose mth- 
out an explicit declaration, or had forced it out of him. At 
all events she was no coy heroine of the modern type, but hid 
a very decided mind upon the subject, and gave her mother no 
peace with her solicitations to bring the matter to effect/ 

Her mother, for her part, was not unwilling, and believing 
that pecuniary matters might be easily arranged with her 
husband, wrote to John Paston in February^ reminding him 
that Friday was Valentine's Day, when every bird chose him a 
mate. She also invited bim to visit her on Thursday night. 
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and stay till Monda/, when she hoped he would have an 

opportunity of speaking to her husband. In fact, she showed 
herself quite eager for the match, and alluding apparently to 
some difficulty made by her husband to terms chat had been 
already ofltred, said it was but a simple oak that was cut 
down at the first strokcJ Thus encouraged, John Paston 
persevered in his suit, and Margery wrote him very warm 
and ardent letters, calling him her well-beloved valentine, 
and vowing that she would accept him with half the 'livelode' 
he actually possessed." The question, however, was how much 
the father could afford to give along with his daughter, and 
what Margaret Paston ai-id Sir John could do that they might 
have a reasonable setdement. Sir John PasCon's answer was 
very discouraging, He felt himself in no condition to help 
his brotherj and after pointing out the difficulty of acting on 
some of his suggestions, he added in a surly fashion : 'This 
matter is driven thus far forth without my counsel; I pray 
you malcc an end without my counseL If it be well, I would 
be glad ; if it be otherwise, it is pity. I pray you trouble me 
no more. ' ^ 

Margaret Paston, however, showed a mother's heart in the 
aJftir, and consented to entail upon the young people her 
manor of Sparham, if Sir John would consent to ratify the 
gift, and forgo his prospective interest in the succession. Even 
to this Sir John would not quite consent. He wished well to 
his brother, owned that it would be a pity the match should be 
broken off^ and did not wonder at what his mother had done ; 
but he saw reasons why he could not *with his honesty' 
confirm it. He did not^ however, mean to raise any objection. 
* The Pope/ he said, * will suffer a thing to be used, but he will 
not license, nor grant it to be used nor done, and so 1/ He 
would be as kind a brother as could be, and if Sir Thomas 
Brews was afraid he might hereafter disturb John Paston and 
his wife in the possession of the manor, he was quite ready to 
give a bond that he would attempt no such thi»g- The manor 
was not his, and he professed he did not covet it.* 
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Sir John seems really to have desired his brother's happi- 
ncas, though from his own bad management he knew not how 
to help him.* Hitherto he had been the mediator of all such 
schemes for him, probably because the younger brother believed 
his prospects to be mainly dependent upon the head of the 
house ; and I am sorry to say he had been employed in the 
like duty even after John Paston had begun to carve for tum- 
sclf. For it is clear that after receiving those warm letters Jrom 
Margery Brews, in which she called him her valentine^ and was 
willing to share his lot if it were with half his actual means, he 
had commissioned his brother once more to make inquiries 
about a certain Mistress Barly, Sir John's report, however, 
was unfavourable. It was ^ but a bare thing,* Her income 
was insignificant, and she herself was insigni^cant in person; 
for he had taken the pains to sec her on his brother s account. 
She was said to be eighteen years of age, though she looked but 
thirteen ; but if she was the mere girl that she looked, she might 
be a woman one day.* 

Perhaps, after all, like Captain Absolute, John Paston hatl 
more a mind of his own in the matter than might be infcrreJ 
from his giving so many commissions to another to negotiate! 
wife for him- At all events, if he had not made up his mind 
before, he seems really to have made it up now, and he steered 
his way between difficulties on the one side and on the other 
with a good deal of curious diplomacy, for which we may refer 
the reader to the letters themselves." In the end, though Sr 
John seems to have been in vain urged by his mother to show 
himself more liberal,* all other obstacles were removed, uni 
during the autumn of the year 1477 the marriage took effect* 
Before Christmas in that same year, it had become apparent 
that children would soon follow of their union ; * and after the 
New Year John Paston took Margery to her father's house to 
be with her friends a short time, while yet she could go about 
with ease.^ Their eldest child was born in the rollowing 
summer, and received the name of Christopher." Other 
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children followed very soon,i and by the time they had been 
seven years marncd, John and Margery Paston had two tads 
old enough to be sent on messages^" besides, in all probability, 
one or more daughters. It was, however, their second son, 
William,* that continued their line, and became the ancestor of 
the future Earls of Yarmouth. 

In the spring of 1+78 Sir John Paston was again involved Tiw Duke 
in a dispute with a powerful nobleman. The Duke of Suffolk^ -^^^^ 
revived his old claim to Hcllcsdon and Drayton, and ventured trouble, 
to sell the woods to Richard Fcrror, the Mayor of Norwich, 
who thereupon began to cut them down. Sir John brought 
the matter into Chancery, and hastened up to London, Ferror 
professed great regret, and said he had no idea but that the 
majior was in peaceable possession of the duke, adding that if 
Sir John had sent him the slightest warning, he would have 
refrained from making such a bargain. This, however, was a 
mere pretence ; for, as Sir John remarked to his brother, he 
must certainly have spoken about the matter beforehand with 
some well-informed men in Norwich, who would have set him 
right.* At all events Ferror went on with what he had begun, 
and nearly the whole of Drayton wood was felled by Corpus 
Christ! Day, the 20th day of May. Whctlcy, a servant of Sir 
John Paston, who had been sent down from London on the 
business, writes on that day to his master that the duke had 
made a formal entry into Hcllesdon on Wednesday in Whitsun 
week. He dined at the manor-house, 'drew a stew, and took 
plenty of fish.' I suppose from what follows that he also held 
a court as lord of the manor. ' At his being there that day/ 
writes Whetley, 'there was never no man that played Herod 
in Corpus Christi play better and more agreeable to his 
pageant than he did. But ye shall understand that it was 
afternoon, and the weather hot, and he so feeble for sickness 
that his legs would not bear him, but there was two men had 
great pain to keep him on hi» feet. And there yc wcrcjudged. 

* Nd. 582. ' No. 999. 

^ He was a lawyrr of some cmiiican, rrcciTed the honour of biie1ilh<KH] from 
Henry viii., and was Shcrifl'uf Norfolk in 1517-jfl. He iticd in iSs*~ I^ *^ ^i' 
gnndKon, anotliFr Sif Willum, whoKC name is 10 n«|] known In Norialk at iHf rouDdei 
of ibc North WaUhtm Grammar Skboot. * Ncn.9]9,9}9. 
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Some said ^^ Slay ■* ; some said ** Put him in prison." And 
forth come my lord, and he would meet you with a spear, and 
have none other 'mends for the trouble ye have put him to but 
your heart's blood, and that will he get with his own hands ; 
for and ye have Hcllesdon and Drayton, yc shall have his life 
with it; ' 

It appears, however, that the Duke of Suffolk was not in 
high favour with the king, and it was considered at this time 
that Sir John Paston's innuence at court was very high. Al- 
though the affair with Anne Haute had been broken off, it wa* 
expected that he would marry some one nearly related to the 
queen's family ; and Margaret Paston thought it a strong 
argument for the match, if her son could find it in his heart ti> 
love the lady, that it would probably set at rest the question dT 
his tide to Hellesdon and Drayton.' This ambitious hope was 
not destined to be gratified. We know not even who the Ud^ 
was that is thus referred to; and as to the dispute with the 
Duke of Suffolk, it remained unsettled at least a year and a 
half — in fact, as long as Sir John Paston lived.* 
Themwior Two or threc months after the beginning of this dispute, 
of o*nc>d, William Paston the uncle accompanied the Duke of Bucking- 
ham into Norfolk on pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady at 
Walsingham. At his coming he brought a report that there was 
likely also to be trouble in the manor of Oxnead, which be- 
longed to his mother Agnes, the widow of the judge> The 
nature of this trouble is not stated; but apparently it was 
either occasioned, like the other, by a claim of the Duke of 
Suffolk, or it was feared the duke might attempt to profit by 
it- 'Wherefore I pray you/ writes Sir John Paston to hi» 
brother, * take heed lest that the Duke of Suffolk's council 
play therewith now at the vacation of the benefice, as they did 
with the benefice of Drayton, which by the help of Mr. John 
Salett and Donne, his men, there was a quest made by the said 
Donne that found that the Duke of Suffolk was very patron, 
whicti was false ; yet they did it for an evidence/ Whether 
the duke's council attempted the same policy on this occasion, 
we cannot say ; but by some means or other the Paston funily 

^ No. 912. ^ Uo. 93J. ' No. 956. 
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wtre hindered from exercising their right of presentation, so 
that they very nearly lost it, A rector named Thomas, 
presented to the living by Agres Paston three years before, 
died in March 1478- On the jth August following, Agnes 
Paston made out letters of presentation m favour of Dr. 
Richard lancoln, but for some reason or other this presenta- 
tion did not p;:55 ; and eight days later she presented a certain 
Sir William Holle, who we are told ran away. Her rights, 
however, were contested ; and after the benefice had remained 
more than a year vacant, some insisted that it had lapsed to the 
bishop by the patron not having exercised her rights within six 
months. She had» however, as a matter of fact, delivered Sir 
William Holle his presentation within that period ; and though 
he did not avail himself of it, she was, after a good deal of 
trouble, allowed to present again, ^ 

In the spring of 1 47 8 Margaret Paston had a serious illness^ Wilier 
and, thinking that it would carry her off, she made her will. ^^^'^^ 
She livedo however, six years longer, and the will she had made 
was superseded by another dated on the 4th of February 1482,' 
For in the interval considerable changes took place in the 
family, which we shall mention presently. At this time she 
had five, if not six, sons and two daughters, but the daughters 
were both of them married; and, as we have already intimated, 
she was particularly anxious about her son Walter, who was now 
at Oxford being educated for the priesthood.^ He had not yet 
taken orders, when his mother, finding some benefice vacant, of 
which she expected to have the disposal,* thought of conferring 
it upon him, and took advice upon the matter of Dr, Pykenham, 
Judge of the Court of Arches. She was told, however, that her 
intention was quite against the canon law for three reasons : 
first, because her son had not received the tonsure, which was 
popularly called Benet ; secondly, he had not attained the law- 
ful age of four-and-twcnty ; and thirdly, he would require to 
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take priesfa orders within a twelvemonth after presentation to 
the benefice, unless he had a dispensation from die Pope, which 
Dr. Pykenham felt sure he could never obtain,' His progress 
at Oxford, however, seems to have given satisfaction to hia 
tutor, Edmund Alyard, who reports on the 4th March 1479 
that he might take a bachelor's degree in art when he pleased, 
and afterwards proceed to the faculty of law-^ This course he 
intended to pursue; and he took his degree at Midsummer 
accordingly,' then returned home to Norwich for the vacation. 
His career, however, was arrested by sudden illness, and he died 
in August. He left a will, hastily drawn up before his death, 
by which it appears that he was possessed of the manor of 
Cressingham, which he bequeathed to his brother John Pastoo, 
with a proviso that if ever he came to inherit the lands of his 
fether it should go to his other brother Edmund, He also 
possessed a flock of sheep at Mautby, which he desired might 
be divided between his sister Anne Yclvcrton and his sistcr^in* 
law Margery, John Paston's wife,* 

Of Margaret Paston*s other sons one named Clement is 
mentioned in Fenn's pedigree of the family ; but he is nowhere 
spoken of in the correspondence, I presume that Fenn was 
not without authority for inserting his name in the family 
tree, and 1 have surmised that he was one of the ' young 
soldiers/ about whom Margaret Paston was solicitous, who 
went over to Calais in 1475- He may perhaps have died soon 
after. The absence of his name, especially in his mother's 
will, is at least strong presumptive evidence that he was not 
alive in 1482. Edmund Paston, another brother, was probably 
of about the same age as Walter, perhaps a year or two older; 
and the youngest of the family was William, who in the 
beginning of the year 1479 was learning to make Latin vcrsct 
at Eton.^ He must have been at this time barely nineteen 
years of age ;" but he had precociously fallen in love with i 
certain Margaret Alborow. He writes to his brother John 

^ No. 94J. ' No. 94.9. * Not. 94-s, 946. * No. 950. 
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iag an early as August j477i 'rhcQ Miigarct Pastoa writcj to Sii John to pay for bit 
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Piiston how he first became acquainted with her at the marriage 1 

of her elder sister, — that she was not more than eighteen or I 

nineteen (which was just about his own age) ; that she was to I 

have a portion in money and plate whenever she was married, I 

but he was afraid no 'livelode* or lands till after her mother's I 

decease. His brother John, however, could find out that by I 

inquiry.^ As might have been expected, this calf-love came I 

to nothing. I do not know if William Pastori ever married I 

at all. At a more advanced age his brother Edmund writes I 

to him offering to visit on his behalf a widow, who had just I 

* fallen * at Worsted, whose deceased husband had been worth 1 

/lODO, and had left her lOO marks in money, with plate of I 

the same value, and £to ^ year in land.* I 

For Edmund Paston himself the same kind of office had I 

been performed in 1478 by his brother John, who, baring I 

heard while in London of "a goodly young woman to marry, I 

spoke with some of her friends, and got their consent to her I 

marrying his brother. She was a mercer's daughter, and was I 

to have a portion of j^20o in ready money, and 20 marks a I 

year in land after the decease of a stepmother, who was close I 

upon fifty. This match, however, did not take eifcct, and I 

about three years later Edmund Paston married Catherine, I 
the widow of William CHppesby.' 

The year 1479 was, like several of the years precedtnEj D«rhof 
one of great mortality, and it was marked by several deaths m ^^^^^ 

the Paston family. The grave had not yet closed over Walter '. 

Paston, when news came to Norwich of the death of his I 

grandmother, old Agnes Paston, the widow of the judge. I 

At the same time John Paston's wife, Margery, gave birth, in I 

her husband's absence, to a child that died immediately after it I 

was born/ This perhaps was a mere accidental coincidence. I 

Two months later Sir John Paston found it necessary to go I 

up to London on business, partly, it would seem, about his I 

dispute with the Duke of Suffolk, and pardy, perhaps, to keep I 

' No, 941. ' No. 97f. M 
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watch on the proceedings of his uncle William with r^ard to 
the lands of his grandmother ; for it appears that his undc. 
who immediately an his mother's death laid claim to the 
manor of Marlingford,* had been making certain appUcadon$ 
to the eschearor on the subject, which were naturally riewed 
with jealousy. On his arrival in town, Sir John found his 
chamber ill ventilated, and his * stuff not so clean ' as he had 
expected. He felt uneasy for fear of the prevailing sickness, 
and some disappointments in money matters added sensibly to 
and of his discomfort' He fell ill, and died in November. John 
Pasi^" Paston was on the point of riding up to London to hrrz 
brought down his body with that of his grandmother, who 
had been kept unburied nearly three months, to lay them both 
in Bromholm Priory, beside his father. But he was met by * 
messenger, who told him that his brother had already been 
buried at the White FriarSj in London-' 

We cannot close the record of Sir John Piston's life 
without a certain feeling of regret. The very defects of his 
character give an interest to it which we do not feel !n that of 
his father or of his brother John. He is a careless soldier, 
who loves adventure, has some influence at court, mortgages 
his lands, wastes his property, and is always in difficulties. 
Unsuccessful in love himself, he yet does a good deal of 
wooing and courting disinterestedly in behalf of a younger 
brother. He receives sprightly letters from his friends, with 
touches of broad humour occasionally, which arc not wor^e 
than might be expected of the unrestrained freedom of the 
age.* He patronises literature too, and a transcriber copies 
books for him,* With his death the domestic interest of the 
PaaCon Letters almost comes to an end, and the quantity of 
the correspondence very greatly diminishes. The love-making, 
the tittle-tattle, and a good deal of the humour disappear, and 
the few desultory letters that remain relate, for the most part, 
Xhe^jlj either to politics or to business^ 

to M»r- As soon as the news of his death arrived in Norfolk, John 

J^J™ Paston wrote to his mother, desiring that his brother Edmund 
Oinc*d. would ride to Mariingford, Oxncad, Paston, Cromer, and 

J No. 95]- ' No. 9iG. ' No. 9&a. * Noe. 90A-90I. * No. 4f j. 
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Custer, to intimate his right of succession to the tenants of 
these different manors, and to warn those of Marlingford and 
Omcad to pay no rents to the servants or officers of his uncle 
William.^ Theac two manors, the reader will remember, 
belonged to Agnes Paston; and her son William, with whom 
she lived, had doubtless watched the old lady's failing health, 
and made preparations even before her actual decease to vin- 
dicate his claim to them as soon as the event occurred,* The 
manors, however, having been entailed under Judge Paston's 
will, properly descended to Sir John Paslon, and after his 
death to his brother John. In accordance, therefore, with his 
brother's instructions, Edmund Paston rode to Marlingford 
on Sunday before St. Andrew's Day, 'and before all the 
tenants examined one James, keeper there for William Paston, 
where he was the week next before St. Andrew ; and there he 
said that he was not at Marlingford from the Monday unto 
the Thursday at even, and so there was no man there but 
your brother's man at the time of his decease ' (we are quoting 
a letter of William Lomnour to John Paston), 'So by that 
your brother died seised. And your brother Edmund bade 
your man keep possession to your behoof, and warned the 
tenants to pay no mar till ye had spoken to lhem>' In the 
afternoon Edmund went on to Oxncad, where a servant named 
Piers kept possession for Sir John Paston, and he found that 
William Paston's agent was not there at the time, but had 
ordered another man to be there in his place. Whether that 
amounted to a continuance of the possession of William Paston, 
was a point to be considered." 

As usual in such cases, farmers and tenants had everywhere 
a bad time of it until uncle and nephew were agreed, John 
Paston's men threatened those of his uncle William at Har- 
wellburyj while> on the other hand, his uncle William's men 
molested those of John Paston at Marlingford.* During the 
interval between Agnes Paston's death and that of Sir John, 
the tenants at Cromer had been uncertain who was to be their 
jl lord, and at Paston there was a similar perplexity.* Sir John's 

I > No. 961. ' No. 540. " No. 9*3. 
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bailtif ordered the Paston tenants to pay no rents to Mr. 
William Paston ; but one Henry Warns wrote to Mr. Wibiam 
of the occurrence^ and ordered them to pay none to any one 
else. After Sir John's death Warns still continued to be 
troublesome, making tenants afraid to harrow or sow lest they 
should lose their labour, pretending that John FaatoiL had 
given him power over everything he had himself in the placeJ 
Things went on in this unpleasant fashion for a period of tt 
least five years,' 

Margaret Paston survived her son Sir John five years, and 
died in 1464, in the reign of Richard iik^ In her very in- 
teresting will, made two years before her decease, a number of 
bequests of a religious and charitable kind show how strongly 
she felt the d^ms of the poor, the sick, and the needy, as 
well as those of hospitals^ friars, anchoresses, &nd parish 
churches. From the bequests she makes to her own famllv. 
it appears that not only John Paston, her eldest surviving soJi, 
bjt his brother Edmund also, was by that time married, and 
had children. To Edmund she gives * a standing piece white 
coveredj with a garlick head upon the knop,' * a gilt piece 
covered, with a unicorn/ a feather bed and a ' transom,* and 
some tapestry. To his wife Catherine she leaves a purple 
girdle * harnessed with silver and gilt,' and some other articles ; 
and to their son Robert, who must have been quite an infant, 
all her swans marked with 'Daubcney's mark/ to remain witll 
him and his heirs for ever. Various other articles are left to 
her daughter Anne, wife of William Yelverton, to her son 
William^ to John and Margery Paston, and to their son 
William and to their daughter Elizabeth (apparently Chris- 
topher Paston, the eldest child, was by this time dead), aitd 
also to Constance, a natural daughter of Sir John Paston. 
She also left £^o Co John Callc, son of her daughter Margery, 
when he should come to be twenty years of age, and if he diei 
before that, it was to be divided between his brothers Williaai 

' Wo?. Iji and 85-^, which by inadvertence I hi*e Msignfd 10 the jeir 14?^ 
Thty are undoubEedlj- of (he year j+79, the former being wrincfi juK before Sf Johi 
Patton^i death, and the laEler after it, ' No. ^9!. 

' The exact date ii given a« ihe ^.rh Ntivembrr i +I4. in a ciLendar pre&ieJ IB d 
old us, miuaJ in the paueuian of the Jate Mr. 11. W. ReyaelL 
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and Richard when they grew up. To Margery Calle herself 
and her husband Richard she left nothing.^ 



Times of Richard IB. aad Henry VJL 

The personal interest of the correspondence is not al- Richard uc, 
together exhausted, although, as wc have alreaJy rcmarlLed, 
it ia very gready diminished after the death of Sir John 
Paston. But the political interest of the remaining letters is so 
great) that they are almost more indispensable to the historian 
than the preceding ones. The brief and troubled reign of 
Richard iii. receives itlustrarion from two letters of the Duke 
of Norfolk to John Paston. Thefirst was written in anticipation 
of Buckingham's rcbcUionj recjuinng him to make ready and * 
come to London immediately with 'six tall fellows in harness/ 
03 the Kentish men were up in the Weald, and meant to come 
and rob the city,' Again, on the Earl of Richmond's invasion, 
the duke desires Paston to meet him at Bury with a company, 
to be raised at the duke's expense,^ There is also a copy of 
King Richard's proclamation against Henry Tudor,* of which, 
however, the text is preserved in other mss. 

The troubles of the reign of Henry vn. at first were Henry vn, 
scarcely less in magnitude than those of the tyrant whom he 
overthrew. But somehow or other the new king had the art 
of discovering who was to be trusted and who was not. John 
Paston was soon found out to be a man deserving of con- 
fidence. Very early, indeed, in Henry's reign, he must have 
acquired some influence at court Two months had not John 
elapsed after the battle of Bosworth when we find him Sheriif ^|^'f" . 
of Norfolk- The Duke of Suffolk writes to him to issue Norfolk, 
proclamations in the king's name against certain rebels who 
were in confederacy with the Scots,* The Countess of Surrey 
writes to him to intercede with my Lord FitEwaltcr and the 
Earl of Oxford in behalf of her imprisoned husband.* Lady 
Fitzhugh, a daughter of the great Kingmaker, calls him her 

* No, 97B, ■ No. 994. ■ N^, looa. 
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son, and requests his favour for her daughter Anne, wife of 
the fugitive Yorkisl rebel Francis, Viscount Level, whose 
pardon she was making importunate suit to obtain.^ The 
king himself writes to him/ and the Earl of Oxford iiddrcsses 
letters to him as his 'right well beloved councillor.*' The 
carl, of course, was his old friend, and we may presume it 
was through his influence that Paston was recommended to Che 
king's favour. 

So much honour, trust, and confidence had already been 
bestowed on him when the rebellion of Lambert Simnel broke 
out in the second year of Henry's reign. Of that commotion 
wc have some interesting illustrations, by which it is clear that 
the gentry of Norfolk were at first doubtful of the success of 
the king's cause, and that many were indisposed to obey his 
summons to battle. Sir William Boleyn and Sir Harry 
Heydon had gore as far as Thctford on their way towards 
Kent, when they received advice which induced them to 
return. Sir Edmund Bedingficid wrote to John Paston, he 
believed that they would not go if the king wanted them. 
But there were similar rumours about John Paston himself, 
and it was even said that he meditated mischief. It is true he 
had actually waited on the king, in the train, apparently, of the 
Earl of Oxford, one of the two generals to whom the military- 
powers of the whole kingdom were at this time intrusted; 
but it was suspected, perhaps owing to the application made 
to him on her account, that after my lord's departure from 
the king he had been with the Viscountess Lovel, whose 
husband was among the rebel leaders, ' But wrath smd never 
well,' adds Bedingfield in reporting this rumour to John Paston 
himself. It was evident that he had enemies, and it was 
necessary to conduct himself at such a critical period witit 
extreme discretion.* 

At this time the rebels had not yet landed in England- 
Nothing had been known of their movements till very lately; 
but the Earl of Lincoln had been in Flanders with the Ladj 
Margaret of Burgundy, the chief organiser of the conspiracy- 
Thc East Coast, it was supposed, was chiefly thrcatcnwl ; and 

> tio, lool- No. loiD. * No. icii. * So. 1014. 
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the king had made a progress through Suffolk and Norfolk to 
animate the people to loyalty. Commissions of array had 
been issued for the Eastcrfi Counties on the yth April. On 
the 15th Henry kept his Easter at Norwich ; after which he 
went on to Walsingham, and thence to Coventryn^ News 
came, however, that seemed to show the East Coast was in no 
immediate danger. The rebels had left the Low Countries, 
but they had gone to Ireland, The gentlemen of the Eastern 
Counties were informed that the king would put them to no 
further charge at that time, but hoped the country would be 
ready on reasonable warning.* 

The extraordinary farce enacted in Ireland — the recog- Banic of 
niiion of Lambert Simnel as the son of Clarence, his corona- j^^^'' 
tion in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, and his enthusiastic Paaion 
and universal reception by a people to whom political truths '''^'e'*"*^' 
have been at all times unimportant^ and rebellion a mere 
amusement, — these were facts that could not have been easily 
realised by sober-minded Englishmen, The news, indeedi 
could scarcely have reached England very much in advance of 
the rebel hosts themselves, which presently crossed the sea and 
landed at Furness in Lancashire,' In less than a fortnight 
they penetrated into the heart of England, where they were 
met by the king's forces and suffered a complete overthrow in 
the battle of Stoke. In that battle John Paston was with the 
king's army, and seems to have done some distinguished 
service, in recognition of which he was knighted by the king 
upon the field of battle. The same honour was conferred at 
that time upon fifty-one persons besides himself, while thirteen 
others were made knights bannerets-* 

Sir John Paston, as he was now called, continued to main- ^^^^%^\ 
tain his influence with the Earl of Oxford and the king. The (j^^ni as 
carl was Lord High Admiral, and he made Sir John his Admiral. 

' Set Spfdding'i Notci in B^con'i Henry Vir- — /forij t/Bacon, jt. ff, ftf, 

* No- lOif, 
' h wu bui on (he jih Miy, an SptdJIng b" pointed out (Bacon, 56) thaf the 
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AsccDiion Day, the 34th May. — Reili ef Purl. vi. 397. 
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deputy ; in which capacity we find letters addressed to him 
about a whale taken off the coast of Norfolk,' and deputa- 
tions waiting upon him at Caiatcr from the corporation of 
Yarmouth,' besides some correspondence with the carl as 
Admiral.* He got his brother William into the earl's service; 
and though ultimately the earl was obliged to dismiss him 
as being 'troubled with sickness and erased in his mind/* 
William Paston certainly continued many years in the earl'* 
household. He became, in fact, a means of communication 
between the carl and his brother, and in one case we have an 
important letter addressed to the earl by the king on the 
subject of the war in Britanny, copied out by William Paston 
and forwarded to Sir John/ 
TTiewuin The eager interest with which this war in Britanny vis 
"i^oj. i^,^t^jjcd by Englishmen — the anxiety to learn what had become 
of English volunteers, and of the forces sent thither aftcr^vards 
by the king's authority — is shown in several of the Icttcra/ 
The facts relating to the whole affair, and their true chrona- 
Ic^, had been a good deal confused and mis-stated until 
the late Mr. Spedding, in editing Lord Bacon's History of 
Henry VIL, compared the testimony of the Paston Letter* 
with that of other original sources.' But it would take up 
too much space, and involve writing a complete history of the 
times, to show what important light is thrown upon this and 
other subjects of interest in the reign of Henry vii, by the 
scattered notices of political events contained in these letten; 
and we must be content, for the remainder of the period, 
briefly to indicate the matters of public interest referred to. 
The rising in the North, in which the Earl of North- 

' Noa. loig, J030. ■ No. 914- • Nos» 1049- 1050, loji- 

* No. 9+0. * No. gij, 

* Leiten 1016, lo^o. io\^. An ilbuon to thii war uccun 1:1 Barcbx^fVl' 
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umberl*nd was slam, is the subject of two letters ; ' and, closely tik Eari 
connected with this subject, if our chronology is to be relied "^^ J^**"'^- 
on, is an intended progress of the king into Norfolk a few ^"^ 
weeks earlier, which was abandoned for some reason not 
explained. The Great Council which Henry had summoned 
on the affairs of Britanny appears to have been dissolved on 
the 3rd March 1489. Two days before it separated, the 
Earl of Northumberland was appointed to protect the kingdom 
against the Scots, and entered into indentures with the king at 
Sheen ' for the keeping out of the Scots and warring on them." 
But instead of having an outward enemy to contend wtth, 
before two months had elapsed he found himself called upon 
to put down the revolt in Yorkshire, and he was killed on the 
28th Aprih 

The kingf if his original designs had been adhered to, inEcpded | 
would by this time have passed through the Eastern Counties, "C'jP'fr 
kept his Easter at Norwich, and gone on to Walsingham.' 
In the course of his progress he was to have visited the Earl 
of Oxford at hia mansion at Hedingham in Essex, where 
William Paston, Sir John's brother, was staying in the earl's 
service. Sir John himself had notice from the earl to come to 
him with the same number of men ' defensably arrayed ' as he 
had before granted to do the king service ; ^ and in anticipa- 
tion of the royal visit to Norfolk, William Paston sent orders 
to the Bailiff of Mautby to have his horse Bayard well fed, 
whatever it cost, that the animal might look fat and sleek 
when the king came.* This order, however, it must be 
observed, is provisionalj * if Bayard be unsold * ; and perhaps 
the proviso may point to the reason why the royal prepress 
was abandoned. The subsidy which caused the rising in 
Yorkshire was heavily felt over the whole kingdom besides ; 
and though at another time a royal progress might have been 
very popular, the king doubtless saw that it would be unadvis- 
able to add to the expenses of his subjects at a time when they creaiion 
were so severely taxed already. of PrinLi 

I In No. 1 05 8 we have a Hat of the persons who were made Sukt'oT 

Knights of the Bath on the creation of Henry, the king's York. 
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second son (afterwards Hcnrj' viii») as Duke of York, in 
November 1494.' 
Perfcin In July 1495, the corpora:ion of Yarmouth write to Sir 

Wirbeck, John Paston about the capture of five captains of Pcrkin 
Warbcck's host, who landed at Deal with about 140 men, 
when an invasion was attempted by the pretender. Whatever 
encouragement was giver to Perkin abroad, his appeannce 
off the coast of Kent gave little satisfaction to the inhabitants, 
who killed or took prisoner every man that set foot on the 
land. Perkin, leaving his friends to rhetr mcrcy^ sailed aw»y, 
only creating a little disquietude as to where he would nctt 
make his appearance. One of the captains taken, whose name 
was Belt, said he knew he had no hope of mercy, and there- 
fore did not mind revealing the plans of his comrades, Thq^ 
meant to gain possession of Yarmouth or to die for iL* IJf 
this was said in good faith, the rebels must have been so 
discouraged by their reception at Deal, that they changed their 
plans and went to Ircbind. But it may of course have been 
said purposely in order to mislead. It was, however, effectual 
in creating some alarm about the safety of the town. The 
corporation received a promise from Sir John Paston that aid 
should be forthcoming, if required ; but the very next day 
IntclHgcncc was received that the rebel fleet had sailed west- 
ward," and doubdcss before many days more all serious alarm 
was at an end. 
Udmund The next political letter refers to Edmund de la Pole, Earl 

df la poir, ^f Suffolk, whose first escape from England was made in the 
summer of 1499. The king was then staying at Godshtll^ in 
the Isle of Wight, where the Earl of Oxford was with him ; 
and the latter wrote to Sir John Paston on the 20th August to 
make inquiry what persons had accompanied the fugitive, or 
were privy to his departure, commanding him to take into 

^ Nd. 1C5B. — Thin ILii agrc?& prettv wrll nith the nanits gir?ii in the dficiiptuJD 
of the tf rcmony printed by mc in Letteri and Papers ^ Richard HI. and Hemj flU 
vol. J. p. ^QG. Bui beniJcs lorar vaiialions iu spcllini^ itnJ a ctilTcfcnce in one pbue 
u to ihf ChriKiran name, ihii Tiii ijuludei ihr namn uf Lordi Haiin^tin and ClidajJi 
who arr not only nnt m(niiaiiFd in thr other aa having bem made K-m^htt of the 
fiuh on tills occasJoD, buT who sfcih to be cirludcd by the sULement ibaE ihvre nt^ 
only crvcnty baiha and beds provided beudeii thoM of tne prince hinnKlf. 

' No. 1059. ' Na 1060. 
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custody every one whom he coiild find to have been any way 
coneerned in the matter, or any * suspect' person who seemed 
to be 'of the same affinity/ found hovering near the sea 
coasts.^ Writi were issued the very same day to the sheriffs 
of the Eastern Counties to prevent persons leaving the king- 
dom without a licence.^ 

The next letter after this is a notification from the king to Coming oT 
Sr John Paslon, given on the 2olh May ijoo, that Catherine ^^'^^'''^ 
of Arragon^ the affianced bride of Arthur, Prince of Wales, gon co 
was expected in England in the following May. Sir John ^"e'anJ* 
Paston was required to be ready to give his attendance at her 
reception at that date ; but owing to a change of plans, she did 
not arrive before October 1501.* 

After this there is nothing more relating to public matters Mcctingof 
during Sir John Paston's life; but we must not pass over*^^2^."' 
without nodce the very curious account given in No. 1078 — aorCaitiJc. 
letter which^ chough among the Pas ton papers, has no obvious 
connection with the Paston family at all — of the meeting 
between Henry vn. and Philip, King of Castile, at Clewer, 
near Windsor, in January 1506- It is well known how 
Philip, who until the death of his mother-in-law, Isabella 
of Spain, was only Archduke of Austria, had set out from 
Flanders to take possession of his new dominions, when, meet- 
ing with a storm at sea, he was driven upon the coast of 
England, and was for some time entertained by Henry at his 
court* This letter gives a minute description of the meeting 
between the two kings, and of the persons by whom they were 
accompanied, noting the apparel and liveries of all present, 
after the fashion of court newsmen. The scene unquestionably 
must have been a striking one ; but we must refer our readers 
for the particulars to the letter itself. 

Social Aspect of the Times 

Thus far have we followed the fortunes of the Paston Sta^rf 
family and the history of the times in which they lived, as"^''^' 

I No- io6i- 
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illustrated by their correspondence. The reader must not. 
however, imagine that wc have by any means exhausted the 
materials before us, cither in their social or in their political 
bearings. Indeed, to whatever length wc should prolong these 
observations, wc could not but leave an ample harvest of facts 
to be gathered in by others, nor have wc attempted more than 
to bring the leading points of the story into one connected 
narrative- Of the general condition of society revealed to as 
by this remarkable correspondence^ we have left the reader to 
form his own impressions. But a few very brief remarb 
upon this subject may perhaps be expected of us before we 
conclude, 
Educirim. The first thing which strikes the most casual observer or 
glancing over these letters^ is the testimony they afford to the 
state of education among the people at the period in which 
they were written. From the extreme scarcity of original 
letters of such an early date, we are too easily led to undervalue 
the culture and civilisation of the age. But these letters show 
that during the century before the Reformation the state of 
education was by no means so low, and its advantages by no 
means so exceptionally distributed, as we might otherwifc 
imagine, For it is not merely that Judge Fasten was a man of 
superior cultivation, and took care that his family should be 
endowed with all those educational advantages that he had 
possessed himself. This was no doubt the case. But it must be 
remembered that the majority of these letters were not written 
by members of the Paston family, but were only addressed 
to them ; and they show that friends, neighbours, lords, com- 
moners, and domestic servants possessed the art of writings « 
well as the Pastons themselves. No person of any rank or 
station in society above mere labouring men seems to ha»e 
been wholly illiterate. All could write letters ; most person* 
could express themselves in writing with case and fluency. 
Not perhaps that Che accomplishment was one in which it wts 
considered an honour to excel. Hands that had been accus- 
tomed to grasp the sword were doubtless easily fatigued with 
the pen. Old Sir John Fastolf evidently feels it a trouble 
even to sign his name, and in his latter years invariably allows 
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Others to sign it for him. Men of high rank generally sign 
their letters, but scarcely ever write them with their own 
hands. And well was it^ in many cases, for their correspon- 
dents that they did not do it oftcncr. Whether, like Hamlet, 
they thought it ' a baseness to write fair^' and left such 
■ yeoman *s service ' to those who had specially qualified them- 
selves for it ; or whether^ absorbed by other pursuits, they 
neglected an art which they got others to practise for them, 
the nobility were generally the worst writers of the day. 
Their handwriting and their spelling were on a par, and were 
sometimes so outrageous, that it requires no small effort of 
imagination to comprehend the wordSj even if we could be 
sure of the letters.* 

Education, nevertheless, was making undoubted progress, Kton 
both among high and low. Eton College and King's College, *^**"^*^" 
Cambridge, had been founded by Henry vi. only a few years 
before old Judge Paston died. His grandson and namesake, 
William Paston, as wc have seen, was sent to the former place 
for his education, and was learning to construct Latin hexa- 
meters and pentameters there in 1479. ^^^ progress, it is 
true, seems to have been but indifferent. What was to be 
expected of a young gentleman of nineteen, whose attention, 
even while at school, was distracted by the thought that he 
had already met with one who might be a partner for life ? 
Nevertheless, in that same letter in which he writes to his 
brother John what he knows of Mistress Mai^aret Alborow, 
he sends him also a specimen of his performances in Latin 
versification. It is not a very brilliant production, certainly, 
but the fact of his sending it to his elder brother shows that 
John Paston too had gone through a regular classical training 
on the system which has prevailed in all public schools down to 
the present day. 

It has^ moreover, been remarked that the illustrations both oiford. 
of Eton and of Oxford life in the fifteenth century bear a 

* A noiable fiampic uf xhh h horded b) ihc Ictlrrv of Edmund de la Pale, Earl 
of Suffolk, Tihicb wDL be found pHnted ia my Lilttn airJ Fapen of Richard I il. and 
HtHry ni. Hii tu(;ec»or in litlci Charles Brandcin, Duke uf 5uffatk,lhe favoitritc of 
Hrnry viii., nroic qjllc «9 barbajuu^ a liacd. and outra^d orthography in a manner 
«] uiliy bcwiUtrring. 
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Striking resembknce Co the well-known usages of modem 
times. It is true Walter Paston's expenses at Oxford were 
not great, even if we take into consideration the much higher 
value of money in that day. For a period of probably halT i 
year they amounted to no more than £6 : 5J. : 5 J^-' Yet when 
he became B.A. he gave a banquet, as graduates have been 
accustomed to do since his day^ for which he was promised 
some venison from Lady Harcourt, but was disappointed.' 
Even the expenses attending the graduation, however, do noi 
appear to have been very heavy. * It will be some cost to me^ 
but not muchj' wrote Walter Fasten in his own case, though 
he had been disappointed in the hope of passing at the same 
time as Lionel Woodville, the queen's brother* afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury, who apparently would have borne a 
portion of the expenses of his fellow-graduates,' 

From the letters just referred to wc arc reminded that it 
was at this time usual for those who received a liberal education 
not only to take a degree in arts but to proceed afterwards in 
the faculty of law. At the universities, unfbrtxmatcly, law ia 
studied no longer, and degrees in that faculty arc now purely 
honorary. 
Mode of Some other points may be suggested to us, even by the 

rompiitmg ^nost superficial examination of the contents of these volumes. 
The mode in which the letters are dated by their writers 
shows dearly that our ancestors were accustomed to measure 
the lapse of time by very diiferent standards from those now 
in use. Whether men in general were acquainted with the 
current year of the Christian era may be douotcd ; that was an 
ecclesiastical computation rather than one for use in common 
hfc. They seldom dated their letters by the year at all, and 
when they did it was not by the year of our Lord, but by 
the year of the king's reign* Chronicles and annals of the 
period, which give the year of our Lord, ar<^ almost always 
full of inaccuracies in the figures ; and altogether it is evident 
that an exact computation of years was a thing for which there 
was considered to be little practical use. As to months and 
days, the same remark does not apply. Letters were very 

' Wo. 931, t No, 946, I No, j#s. 
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frcqucrtly dated in this respect according to what is the 
general usage now. But even here, as the reader will not fail 
to observe, there was a much more common use of Festivals 
and Saints' days, and when a letter was not written on a day 
particularly marked in the Calendar, it was frequently dated 
the Monday or Wednesday, or whatever day of the week it 
might happen to be, htfire or after such a celebration. Agnes 
Faston even dates a letter during the week by the collect of 
the Sunday preceding: — * Written at PasCon in haste, the 
Wednesday next after Dtus qui errantibus'^ 

Of their modes of computing other things we have little Mode of 
indication in these volumes except in money accounts, which rtckocing. 
arc always kept in Roman figures. No separate columns are 
set apart ir mss. of this date (although for the convenience of 

the reader this has sometimes been done in print) for the M 

different denominations of pounds, shillings^ pence, and marks, ■ 

so that it would have been impossible for the best arithmetician I 

easily to cast up totals after the modern fashion. The arith- I 

meticians of that day, in fact, had a totally different method of ■ 

reckoning. They used counters, and had a counting-board or I 

abacus, on which they set up the totals.^ An instance of this ■ 

occurs in the first volume, where John Paston, in superintend- ■ 

ing the works at Caister Castle, or> as we now rather suspect, I 

at Mautby, thought it advisable to charge the room in which I 

his coffers and his ' countewery ' should be set. In connection I 

with this incident one other point is worthy of observation. I 

On taking the measure of the new room, John Paston's wife I 

reported that he would find it less convenient than the former I 

one- 'There is no space,' she wrote, ^ beside the bed, though I 

the bed were removed to the door, to set both your board and I 

your coffers there, and to have space to go and sit beside.' ' ^^B 

When it is considered that the room in question was a ^^| 

■ draught chamber,' that is to say, that it contained a privy in ^ 

I No. 34. I 

* Th« modefn modr of adding up coLumns of a^bic nurncnils vru called Aigsrum ■ 

or A'Migrjm, Thu!i PaKgratr givt^ >* an cTcamplc of the use of the word — ■ I ihxll H 

rek^n it 9.yLt x\m.t\ by aulgoriimr, or you can cauc ii onr b by ifouDicrs.^ — Prompioraun V 

Par^. i. 1I. H 

3 No. 114. ■ 
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addition to the furniture whkh Paston intended to introduce, 
w^nt of spice ought certainly to have been a very serious 
objection. 

Manner of The ncglcct of sanitary Considerations in domestic wxhj- 
living. tecture — -indeed, in domestic matters generally — was no doLibt 
2. proliiic source of disease a.nd pestilence. Yet the general 
plarj of daily life pursued by our ancestors was, it must be 
owned, more wholesome than that of the nineteenth ccntuiy. 
It is well known that they were early risers- Innumerable 
patent kinds of artificial light did not tempt them to waste the 
natural hours of rest either in study or in dissipation. Thdf 
meals too were earlier. Their dinner was at noon^ if not 
before; and after dinner, in the long summer days^ it was 
customary to take some additional repose. Thus Henry 
Windsor concludes a letter to John Paston — * Written lu jny 
sleeping time at afternoon, on Whitsunday/' This practice 
of sleeping in the daytime was so universal that in the cast 
of labourers it was only thought necessary to keep it within 
certain limits, and to restrict it by Act of Parliament to i 
quarter of the year, from the middle of May to the middle of 
August.^ 
Sfnrfing A cuHous practice in relation to dining mentioned m 

dinnifn Letter 423 has already tieen incidentally alluded to. ]t was 
*""' the year after Sir John FastolPs death, and John Paston 's wife 

had gone out of Norwich to reside at Hellesdon. Pastoa's 
increased importance in the county was shown by the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Norwich one day sending their dinners out to 
Hellesdon, and comirg to dine with Margaret Paston, Of 
this kind of compliment we have another illustration in More'* 
History of Richard IIL It is well known how, when just 
after the death of Edward iv. the Earl of Rivers and Lord 
Richard Grey were conducting the boy king Edward v. up to 
London, they were overtaken by the Duke of Gloucester at 
Stony Stratford, and placed under arrest. As the story is 
reported by More, Gloucester at first treated his prisoner 
with courtesy, and at dinner sent a dish from his own taNe 
to Lord Rivers, praying him to be of good chcer^ for ^ 

> No- 33a. ■ Sntutc < Hen. vm. di, 3, 
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should be well enough. ' And he thanked the duke,' continues 
the historian, ' and prayed the messenger to bear it to his 
nephew the Lord Richard with the same message for his 
comfort, who he thought had more need of comfort as one 
to whom such adversity was strange; but himself had been 
all his daj^s in urc therewith, and therefore could bear it the 
better-' 

The courtesies of life were certainly not less valued in chiviiry 
those rough unquiet days than in our own> Although men "^^ 
like Caifon lamentcfd the decline of chivalry, its civilising 
influcfice continued, and its most important usages were still 
kept up. Among the books which William Ebcsham tran- 
scribed for Sir John Paston at the rate of twopence a leaf, was 
one which was called The Great Book^ treating of * the Coro- 
nation and other Treatises of Knighthood/ ' of the manner of 
making joust and tournaments,' and the like,^ His library, or 
that of his brother John, contained also* the Death of Arthur/ 
the story of Guy of Warwick, chronicles of the English kings 
from Cccur de Lion to Edward rii,, the legend of Guy and 
Colbrand, and various other chronicles and fictions suited to 
knightly culture ; besides moral treatises, like Bishop Alcock's 
Abbey of the Hoty GAost^ and poetical and imaginative books, 
such as the poems of Chaucer — at least his Troilus and 
Cressida^ his Legend of Ladks (commonly called The Legend 
of Good f-Vomen), his Pariiameni of Birds^ the BeUe Dame 
sauns Mercie^ and Lydgatc's Temple of Glass- Books like 
these formed part of the recreations of a country gentleman. 
They contained, doubtless, the fund of ideas which fathers 
communicated to their children around the winter fire. And 
the children were the better qualified to appreciate them by 
an education which was entirely founded upon the principles 
of chivalry. 

It was in accordance with these principles, and to maintain The 
a true sense of order in society, that the sons of knights and™'^'"^''* 
gentlemen were sent at an early age to serve in other gentle- 
men's houses. Thus John Paston the youngest was sent to 
be brought up in the family of the Duke of Norfolk ; and ho 

■ N«. 695. 9I7. 
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common was this practice, so necessary was it esteemed Co % 
young gentleman's education, that, as we have seen, his lather 
was reproached for keeping his elder brother at home and 
unemployed- In a new household, and especialjj' in that of a 
man of rank, it was considered that a youth would learn some- 
thing of the world, and fit himself best for the place he was 
to fill in it. It was the same also, to some extent, with the 
daughters of a family, as we find Margaret Paston wnting 
to her son Sir John to get his sister placed in the household 
cither of the Countess of Oxford or of the Duchess of Bedford, 
or else * in some other worshipfjl place.' ^ This wc have sup- 
posed to be his sister Margcryj who (no doubt for want of 
being thus taken care of) shortly after married Richard CaUc, 
to the scandal and disgust of the whole family. His other 
sister, Anne, was placed in the household of a gentleman 
named Calthorpe, who, however, afterwards desired to get 
rid of her, alleging that he wished to reduce his household, 
and suggested that she * wayed high^ and it were time to purvey 
her a marriage/ It is curious that the prospect of her being 
sent home again does not seem to have been particularly agree- 
able even to her own mother, Margaret Paston wonders why 
Calthorpc should have been so anxious to get rid of the voung 
lady wimout delay. Perhaps she had given him offence, or 
committed some misdemeanour^ Her mother therefore write* 
to her son John the youngest in London to see how Cou^ 
Clere 'is disposed to her-ward," that she may not be under 
the necessity of having her home again, where she would only 
lose her time, and be continually frying her mother's patience, 
as her sister Margery had done before her.' 

And was this, the reader may well ask, the spirit of 
domestic life in the fifteenth century ? Could two genera- 
tions of one family not ordinarily live together in comfort P 
Was the feeling of older people towards children only tlul 
they ought to be taught the ways of the world, and learn not 
to make themselves disagreeable? Alas! I fear, for the most 
part it amounted to little more Chan this. Children, and 
especially daughters, were a mere burden to their parents, 

» No, 704, " No. 766. 
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They must be sent away from home to learn manners, and H 

to be out of the way. As soon as they grew up, efforts must H 

be made to marry them, and get them off" their parents' hands H 

for good* If they could not be got rid of thai way, and were ^t 

still troublesome, they could be well thrashed, tike Elizabeth ^t 

Pa£ton, the aunt of the last -mentioned young ladies, who, as ^M 

will be remembered, was allowed to speak to no one, was ^M 

beaten once or twice a weckj and somcrimes twice in one H 

day^ and had her head broken Mn two or three places^ in ^M 

consequence.^ H 

Such a state of matters^ however repulsive to our feelings, H 

is by no means unaccountable. That age was certainly not H 

singular, however much mistaken^ in its belief that a sense of H 

what is due to the State is more important than a sense of H 

what 15 due to the family. Our ancestors forgot the fact — H 

as wc toOf in this age of enforced schooling are too apt to H 

leave it out of account — that the most important part of H 

education, good or bad, must inevitably be that which a child H 

receives at home. They were rewarded for their forgctfulncss ■ 

by a loss of natural affection, for which their high sense of H 

external order afforded but imperfect compensation. Ad- ^M 

mirablc as the feudal system was in maintaining the necessary H 

subordination of different classes, it acted most injuriously H 

upon the homes, where all that makes up a nation's real worth H 
must be carefully tended in the first instance. The very Ward ihipfln 
foundation of domestic life was in many cases vitiated by 
a system which put the wardship and marriage of heirs under 
age at the disposal of their superior lords. In the case of an 
important landowner who held of the Crown, it was a regular 
matter of bargain and sale. The wardship and marriage were 
granted away to such a person as could offer the Treasury 
a satisfactory sum for the privilege ; and if the heir took 
it upon himself to marry without licence of such person, he 
incurred a heavy fine.^ Thus was the most sacred of all 

^ No. 94, lUid p, I $5 of [hit Introduclioit. 

^ Wc have already ref^r^d, h( p, 1^4, lo the cisc of Sirplicn Scrgpc, who« 
wordtbip wa« soEd by hia urpfathcJ, ^ir John Failolf, to Judgr GiKoignc, bur was 
aflerwu^H boiighi bick again to prevunl the judge mtiry'in^ him to cjjic of hii onn 
diughtciti borh the oHfinal hIc and ihe rcdcmpLiun bdng cquiJly agambi ihc niU oi 
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human relations mAde a matter of traffic and sale, and the 
best Tcelings of the human heart were aystematicaUy crmheJ 
by considerations the most sordid. 

The absence of domestic aifcction among the EngUsh 
people generally was, in fact, a subject of observation to 
foreigners in that day- The earliest extant report of t 
Venetian ambassador on the state of this country was written 
in the reign of Henry vii., and in this we find some very 
strong comments on the subject, showing that the cold- 
heartcdness of parents towards their children, the want d! 
tenderness in husbands towards their wives, the mercenary 
way in which marriages were contracted by parents or 
guardians for the young people under their charge, was such 
as to shocic the sensibility of strangers from the warmer land* 
of the South. To the Italian mind it seemed as if there was 
no real human nature in Englishmen at alh There was 
licentiousness among them, to be sure^ but our Venctiui 
almost doubted whether in high or low society an Engtish* 
man was ever known to be in love. He had witnessed 
nothing of the sort himself- On the contrary, he had seen 
young noblemen content to marry old widows for the sake 
of fortuneSj which they hoped to share soon with younger 
partners ; and he suspected that although Englishmen were 
very jealous husbands, the most serious offences against 
married life mighc be condoned for money.^ 
Fr«domof It is impossible to deny that these comments, except the 
nianiuM, la^t, which wc would fain hope was a mistake, must have been 
largely justified. The Paston letters bear strong additional 
testimony to the general truth of what our Italian critic saw 
in England. Yet, acute as his observation was, an ambassador 
from the stately Signory of Venice was perhaps not altogether 



Sicphcn Scropf hlmBclff who compluncd that ParioLfliad 'bought ma J told hini like 
R Kaat.* The pqrticLibrv of thtw tranuctions are not abiolnrd fn^m the PvBoa 
LetCcra, but there will be found severtl noticei of mioiher wardship, tU- ifau af 
Thomu Faiioir of Cowhaw, kinsmu of Sir Jatin PuioLf, whiclk vr&s bcfughl bj Sir 
John of th? king, uid committed by patent ta John PAston and Sir Ttioinv Hi>'*ci| 
and which btcame ihe subject of a gaod deal of contrarerar,— ffcr Noa, 14S, aSi, tiig 
3*7, 17J, 191, and i5i. 

' ItaSaa Uti^ritn &f En^iattil (CamdcQ Soc.)i pp- ^-17- 
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ill a position to read the deepest mysteries of the English heart. I 

To this day the warmth of the English nature lies covered by I 

2 cold exterior ; yet even in the external manners of the people I 

the genial Erasmus found touches which our Venetian cared I 

not for, and did not deign to notice. While feudalism still I 

kept down the natural emotions, insisting on a high respect I 

for order, there was a freedom in social intercourse, and in m 

England more than clsewhcre> which has long ago been chilled I 

among ourselves by the severity of Puritamsm. In his own I 

amusing way Erasmus tells us how in this delightful island V 

ladies and gentlemen kissed each other freely whenever they I 

met, in the streets or in their houses. There were kisses when I 

you came, and kisses when you went away — delicate, fragrant I 

kisses that would assuredly tempt a poet from abroad to stay I 

in England all his days,' So the witty Dutchman informed a ^ 

friend in the unrestrained freedom of epistolary correspond- • 

cncc. And we may believe that in most cases the severity of ■ 

home was mitigated by a greater freedom of communication I 

with the world outside. Only in cases of very severe dis- I 

pleasure were the daughters of a family shut up for a time, I 

like Elizabeth Paston, and forbidden to speak to any one. I 

For the most parr, they received the salutations of strangers, I 

and conversed with them without rcser\'c, as marriage was I 

quite understood to be a thing which depended entirely upon I 
arrangements made by their parents. 

With all this, there was an urbanity of manners, a courtesy Drbaniiy, 
of address, and a general external refinement, on which more 
recent times have not improved. And in these things England 
was pre-eminent. Our Venetian could not help noticing that 

the English were a very polite people. Another Italian of that I 

day» Polydore Vergil, has recorded that in this respect they 1 

resembled his own countrymen. The hard schooling which J 

they received at home, the after-training elsewhere in the I 

houses of * worshipful' persons, had taught them from their I 

early years to consider above all things what was due to others. I 

In every relation of life, in the freest social intercourse, the I 

honour due to parents, to strangers, to noblemen, or to kings, I 

' Eraim^ Ejf. lib. v. lo. I 
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was never for a moment forgotten. In the most familiar 
letters the son asks his father's or mother's blessing, and the 
wife addresses her husband as 'right worshipful/ When 
people talked to each other on the street, they did so with 
heads uncovered. Even kings at the mention of other 
potentates' names took off their hats with reverence/ 
Import' An age which, with all its many drawbacks, cultivated 

"'^^. ideas such as these cannot be looked upon as despicable or 
ing barbarous. We could have wished to sec something more of 

amhority, ^hc elcmerl of love in families — something more of the easy 
rule of natural affection occasionally superseding the bard 
notions of feudal or parental discipline. But the anxiety to 
uphold authority, to preserve honour for whom it was due, to 
maintain social and political order in spite of influences which 
were conspicuously at work breaking it up before men's cyes^ 
was a true and wholesome feeling, to the strength of which we 
owe a debt unspeakable even in these days of progress. At no 
time in England's history was there a stronger Reeling of the 
needful subordination of the different parts of society to each 
other ; but under a king incap^able of governing, this feeling 
bred a curse, and not a blessing. The great lords, who should 
have preserved order under the king, fell out among themselves, 
and in spite of the fervid loyalty of the age, the greatest subject 
became a kingmaker. 

That civil war should have broken out in a state of society 
like this need occasion no surprise. The enormous retinues of 
hoiifcphJiTd! feudal noblemen were in themselves sufficiently dangerous to 
the peace of rhe kingdom, and when the sense of feudal sub- 
jection to one sovereign was impaired, the issue could not be 
doubtful- At the table of the great Earl of Warwick, Stow 
informs us that the flesh of six entire oxen was sometimes con- 
sumed in a single meal. With the profuse hospitality of the 
Middle Ages, he entertained not only all hts regular dependant^ 
but all chance comers who had any acquaintance in lus house- 
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■ IfaJiaH ReUiioK, pp, 12-311 Pdydoiu Vcrgll, 14.-15. Hcniy vij., in caiifenwv 
with th< Spunisfi ambasiidur, Dc PucbU, alwij** tcwlt off hi^ hai when ihc nimts of 
Ferdinand and It^bclLii wtrc intntiuned (Bergen roth 'a SpaitirJt CuIrmdaTf tdI, L p. 10]. 
I have alw Mcn nuTiccs af the ume cuatORi cl^whcrr. 
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hold. Visitors were also allowed to carry off joints from his 
table, and the taverns in the neighbourhood of Warwick's inn 
were actually full of his meat,^ Such a nobleman had no 
difficulty in obtaining friends to fight for him in the day of 
battle. He maintained, in fact, what might be called a little 
standing army at all times, and if an emergency arose, doubtless 
many who had dined at his table would flock to his standard, 
and take his wages," 

The causes which bad produced the wars of the Roses were The 
carefully watched by the Tudor sovereigns, and one by one "^^°y 
rooted out- Laws were passed against noblemen keeping largt 
retinues, and were not suffered to remain a dead letter. The 
nobility of England learned to stand in awe of the Crown in 
a way they never did before, and never have done since. 
Every branch of the royal family, except the reigning 
dynasty, was on one pretext or another lopped away. Every 
powerful nobleman knew that just in proportion as he was 
great, It was necessary for him to be circumspect. Under 
Henry viiK and Elizabeth, birth and rank counted for very 
little, and the peers became submissive instruments, anxious, 
and indeed eager, to carry out the sovereign's will. In short, 
the unity of a divided nation was restored under a set of politic 
kings, who enforced the laws, kept down the nobility, and, in 
spite of their despotism, were generally loved by the people- 



■ Stow^t CiremtU, fit. 
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L WILL OF PETER LE NEVE.— Sec p. 3 

Thr fc)ilGwmg extracts from ihc will of Peter Lc Ncvc, as conumcJ 
in the principai register at Doctors' Communs, are curious in other 
respects besides their bearing on the history of the Puton mss. 

lErm, I give iad bct\\iciih unto the ReictcraJ Doctor Tanner, ChinccUbr 
of Norwich, and Mr- Thonui Martin of Palgraret all my Jibfttractt our at 
recordB, old deccb, books, pctigrret, bcsJb, papers, and other colltctiote which 
ahall only rtlatc to ihc anciquiiyea and hUtory of Norfolk and SulTolk, oc ooe 
of rhem, upon candlcion th^ii rhry, or the aurvif or of thrm, ar the necuTon or 
admiaiatrators of such sku-Tiror, do and ihall, within twclire monthi n«xi aftef 
my dcccaae, procure a good and sa-fc repository in the Cathedral Cburcb of 
NorvicL, or in aome other good and puhlick buildiag io the aid city, for iEk 
preservation of ihp lame coilei!Liona, Ibr the uie and beneliti of lueh <^urioui 
person! as ihall be deairoui to mcpectt transcribe, or coniulc ihc same* Atid [ 
doc hereby give (iill power to ihc said Doctor Tiinocr and Thomas Martini aai 
to the lurvifor of them, and to ihe executors ar admiaistratiira of such lurrtror, 
to tix ond prvBcribc such rales and orders for the cuatody and pretemtioa of tbt 
said collcciona aa they ahall think proper, - - - 

Ittra, my will and mind ia, that if my said wife Frances &ha1J at any line 
hereafter iatermarry with Thomas Allen, my late clerk, then 1 wUl <hat iht 
shaTl have and enjoy but the annuity or summe of fony pounds per onnuni froe> 
tlie time of such her intermarry age, and doc more shall be paid unto her by n^ 
aforesaid tnisteea ; and T itriclcly charge and forbid her^ the said Fraoce^tD 
permirt the laid Thomai Allen to come into any of my studys, or 10 teodor 
give him any of my boolti or papers, or to auiFer him in any respect to inier- 
mecldle with m^ a^airs. Item, 1 give unto my ^id wife Francei ludi £D»b 
and t^ings art Bow and Wychirgham as T ihalt mencion and «ett doWDiBl 
certain paper to be signed and left by me for thai purpose. Item, 1 g\ 
my said wife Fraacea my crown* silver gUt, my collar* silver putyv' 
Jewell, my herald'^ coac and chain. Item, I give unto Henrietta Bfeav 
the summe of tweWe pence per week, to be paid to her from the first da)r of 
August laat for so long time as she shall coaiinue with mc at Wychkighvn. 
Item, I will that all my shelrea, prcssei, drawers, and boxes now ifi mj 
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nudy m Wjchingham shall goe along with ny Norfolk and fiaffblk cotlecCiona 
lo Norwich, , - _ 

IiciTf the rciidue of my printed or monuAcripi bookE, ormfl, and thiogs 
icUuDg to antiquiiy, I give ihcm unto tixch pcfioa and pcrioDfik md bodycv* 
polifit: or corporate, aa 1 shall direct 3116 appoint, in i paper to be Higned imd 
left by me for thjat pvirpote* 

Thr d&uf !«// fww pr^vid 7^6 November 1 719. 

n, JULIAN HERBERD,— See pp. 33, 34 

The following documcnis in the case of Jdiaii Hcrbcrd u. William 
Paston are preserved in the Record Ofiicc among ^Chancery, Parlia- 
mentary and Council Proceedings.' The date, it will be *cen> must 
be after 1432 : — 

William PaEtoo. 

S' Rauf| patbot) ol Bronham, aieward with my maiiter Cramwe!L 

Auatiace Baogc of Norwichc. 

John Roppy* with hem priour of the Abbey ofNorwicbe. 

Rob't CbapeEleyn of Norwiche. 

Rob't Grygg« of liicl Plomstedc in the cuntie of Norwichc. 

S' William, the Ticaire of Seint SiepheoeB Chirche in Narwiche, 

Please it to yourc moAte hJc and hi^ndaot grace to ^rauntc ua \o yuurc 
pouere anil contimicl bedwinran Julian Herberd, that William Paston one of 
youre Juget of the coe benche may come with alle hi« affliritc snd appere bifore 
youre hie and gracious presence vjih alle youre worthy and right wyac counsail, 
and thac of youre hie goodncssc comaundc the fieide WiEliarn Paaton to bringe 
tufore yow and to athewe alle the evLdeoceE and munimenFcd, urhiche that the 
iriod«re of youre sejde pore biEechere schulde have yere an 10 the seide William 
Paston atate or to any man that had it bifore hyiu or eny man for here seide 
rnodcr or eny of the leide blode, fro the tyme youre aeide pore bisechprc mcxlerc 
was borne un to thu oafe. For the leide William Paston knowleehed bifore 
tay lordc of W^rewyk and youre Chaunccller of LaglDndc, youre TreioTer, 
youre chef Jiigc of the Kyngea bcnche^ and afore other of yo' a»gcantz of lawe, 
beynge to gidere, how he radde di^eriez eTideneen of xik acres londe thac 
■chulde longe ua to youre teide pore bioecherc c*ery yere vjj. Tiijif*. bo that 
flchc wolde holde here plesed and content. Up on the whJchc tchc woEde nat 
holde here 10 agreed wiEh oute youre gracioua advii in thia matrre. BesecKinge 
10 youre hie and habundant gnee, for oure right worthy and gracioui Kynge 
youre fadere eoulcf and for cure right vorthy snd ^racioLia quenc youre moder 
•oulet whoa Bou]e« God of hia grace aBwille, that youre acide pore blsecher 
may hire here evidences, so that here trewe right might be nninly knowen. 
For there yi Iwies 90 good bchJodc ai (he aaide William Paston knowleched oF 
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the 9c\dc kIi acres, and youre B«de por« bii«ct«r wot rut uhqi that b« iclidde 
tak« hi» otchr, JiAtc ht wol aL;crc thai he hare nat here cTidfoccH' Fot il (ut 
Dit br bui }ic nioeir ncd» have hem or tununc of h[% ;iiid that y> odijiIt 
k-nowen- That it like un io yourt good Gricp ro coa»idcre this mac* rr abon 
wret^» and ihcrcuppon to graunic, that the aeidc William Pa&ion witti alle hw 
a^niic HEid yourc sddL' IjLstditr Jitay alle be boundeD to yow in a «inipLc oUi|i' 
Clan in what nnmnif? thai Irlcetli yoore hif wyidom«, d^m^np kc thai th«y laij 
abide vonre awarde, vith the aiflent & ccneent of yourc Tulle «ya and duerrte 
covjnccll sad yourc worthy and graciouA jugcmcDt io thl« mater foi the 3otto( 
God and yn wey of chariiec. 

Meatuuhe 3 
to oiire hicmt cucioub lortv the kvvob 

Please it to youre rii^ht blgh and graciouB lc»rdc»hipc to conridcrc ihc gfttt 
v^TOJigtx iLat William Pasion hath done to JidiaD Heibcrd, youre pore wydowt 
and coQtiouell bed^woman, tor with holdynge of divPOft f vidcDCeg and wrongt- 
fidle pnsoDmvmeB ihM be hath done to the uidc Julian aymvt youre Uwci, 
wbichc t>ecn here uadcr wretyn yu article wivci whichc the seide Julian bftednih 
un Eo ynure mcAte hie and gracioLis loi-deshipr oversee, and tbat remedie mzf bt 
putte Eheryune by youre gracious hoodei mtc Reverence of God and to vtj sf 
charitec. 

These been the wronges and extoiciDns done to Julian Herberd doughcrr 
and heir oF Herry Herberd of lyitl PJumstede yn the Counte of Norffl lad 
Mar^areCc hiB wyf| dou^htcT and heir to William PaEmere, somctyme of die 
aeidc Plumatcdc, by William Paaton, and of oihcre by hia aisent. 

FirBtp, ihere as the icide Margarete died sesid yn here demene at jvGee 
taide of a mrsitage of xix. acres of londe idlh thappourte nance yn PiuAMedi^ 
the whiehe to the same Juliane acbulde diueodc! be right of heritage, a» dou|btrt 
a.nd ncKte htirof the teide Margarete. The whlcEte William PaAioir the xvic 
Juliane of the seide mees and londes now be xL wynver hath tvicholdeUi, iht 
vhiche been yerty worth xks;J, and better, the &<5me yA cow owynj-e ijuZ. 

Memorandum, quod Juliana Hcrberd dc Norvico, que fuit lilia Mar|v*u 
Palmere de Plumstede produxii Robertum Breayngham et Johannem CoUoiii 
CiT« Norvici, coram Wrilelmo Paeton apud Norwicum in Cairm^ vu ad 
recordandum coram co ct alii* circumatantibui quod JoharLQca Thomham opti^ 
prefaie Juliane pro irihua acrii teire in camptb dc Plumitede predicdi zlJ- pro 
jure suo hereditario, que Tm acre jacent lq placiro inter dominum Johafi&rn 
Thomham, peteniem, et Robertum Grigge tenentem, Kt prcfarus Robertiu 
Brcayngbam ei Johanoet inquiTLrbant per vicin fill' adjao, qui dixeiunt quod 
Margaret;! FalmerCr rtiater dicEe Juliane fuit recta herei illiuB irrre ; Etqaod 
post decesBum ejusdem Margareie discendere debuiwet prefate Jnliane at ^ 
fcodo lalliato. Et postea dictua Willelmus in preaenem Radulphi Rectariidt 
Btunh^nit Johannia Roppys* Henrid Pye de BKxaion^ Thome MarchiQ f< 
aliorum ihidem existencium publice legehat cartas er eviderciai pertinentei die* 
Juliane, et optulit eidem Juliane pro euo jure babcndo etc., xijf/., et ponci ii^ 
Et cciam pro majorc efidcQcia dicta Jidiana produui duodccim legale* homipe' 
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viilr de PluRisude M^gaa ct P^rtA corum Thomi Crpyoghani miliie, c^ui 
dixeruDF *\nt>d pr«fsu MArgJtrvtar mater dJctc JuHane, fuit recia herca pi-«dJc- 
UruRi tenarum etc., «t qood per totum patriim bcoe eat cogDitum quod prcfatii 
JaliaDA at recta bcrci cJuHlcm MargdrcLr- Ac cci^m alia vice prcdiciua 
Wjllelm«s optuUt riictt JufUne pro jure »uo XXS. in prefcnda Ricardi Gegge, 
GeotLJmaD, iibi lolvendoa quaEidocur(jue vdlec, prout idem clericua omni tempore 
record are Toiocfit, 

Alflo there m the seide Julian pournued ayensi the leidc Witliam aite n 
parlement holden aire Weiimmitre, and there the aeide William did heie arrett 
yn to the Countour of LoEidon^ ^nd there kcptc here ya priBone to the eeidc 

KJcmrot wda caicd thrttnytLge here to holdc here tine t^rme of here \j(, 
yf fiche wol releaie to hym here right a.nd make acquttauni^e generall. 

AIbo the eeide PaatoiiT be Dighlea cyme bitueae iji, or x. of the bellet did do 
briD£e the ecidc Julian prlsoDer andtr wardc to hi« ynac lo FJctcEtrecCf and there 
constieincd here to scale a blaDkc chartre, yr whkhc he didc write a releise 
aile hii owrw- de»ys, and fieoc here ayeoe to priaone, and there Itepte here 
lij. daiea, and sent aycnc for here to hire the relcuc raddc, and profred for 
here right vj. maike. 

Also ihe aeide Paiton, the Saturday rtcxte Hfoie the feate of Saint George, 
the *j. yere, etc., profred the seide Jidianc in prcfleace of the ChaunceEJer vj. 
iiMrk« yn playne eourt and iij. acres of the scide Jondc. and so mochr yn the 
■eide Juliacc refuHed that piofre, did arrcate here newr ia the «eide Couatoure 
and heWe here there from the vij, day of Fererere, etc., and there wolde make 
here cvere on a book or be bounde by cbligacion aerer more to poursue here 
rigbu 

Alio the teide Paston ^ite Counsel] holden atfe Redynge the iPide Juliaoi- 
pourtaed ic the torde of Bedford, And he comaunded to write hm lettrcff to the 
■tide Paston chargyngc hym to aggre with hetc, ihc scidc Paiton havyngc 
knowEechc that ache sewed fur clic lecirea, made a false augeiiion to ttie 
Chaiinceller, wherby sche wai by a sergeaunt of aTme» comitiiHed to Fleie, and 
there beieo, fevered and aiokkcJ, and so there holden hy an hole yi^re, to that 
eatcnt thaC do man Hchulde wctc where aobe was by come IiIIe schc haddc be 
d«de in prison. Of whkhe false prisonmem 5' Thomas Erpyngham pouraued 
here deliTeraunce, comaunded here to be aire the nexte Cessions lo be junelied 
there, coQflideringe to here gicte damage as well in here body as louse of goodci 
by &o longe tyme ccntinued, whiche prieuninenc the lelde Julim ivolde n^t hare 
hadde for x\^. beside alle other loue of goodea. 

Alao the scidc Paoton with holdeih alle the cvidecccs to here seidc right 
longtnge, and waatynge the aeide mesuage and londes io that he may. 

Alao the aeidc Paston tcpte here ijj. yerc in the pine withyrne the Castell 
of Norwiche in grete meachef, io to moche that echo hadde oat but a pynte of 
foyike yn x, d^Ks and x. aighteS) aod a ferthiDge loffti atandinge under the 
Jugemcni and ordenance of the Duke of NorjTb now late passed to God-^ 

Also, the seide Pabton scith hadde youre seide suppliant io prisone in rhe 
Kyr^ges benche, and there <che lay xij, monchei and more ia baidc paync and 
dutreue rye dede foi coEttc hunger and churste. 



■ Jehu Mowhiny, second Duk? of Najfalk, who died in 14.31. 
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Itcni, xhf firidc Paston drJc to bringt hrrc outp of the RouQdchowi yn u 
youfe paleyi and brought here afore yourc ch*f Justice, and than the «idf 
PaAtoD coEuausdcd ccrtcincp p^rvonea to briagc here to priioDc to youre Ueochf, 
and bdddr ^itc his prriitc ccrtciocs pcriiODca to imytc tfic br^^c oau of bcrc 
htilt for Buyrgc of here right, and there bejrnge in grpvouse priaoit diujngv hiif 
yer^ and more fetcred and cheined, auflnnge coldej hunger, thurste, in pointeof 
dedt, God and yc, gracious Kyngc, hcipe here to here right. 

[Mernlranft I anH 2 are mvtt on to the fat t of numbrant 3, «■/ 0i t&tJspf 
the 7ther at ihe hoflam,} 

m. PARMINTER^ INSURRECTION.— Sec p. 75. 

In rlie bundle of Privy Seals for the year 29 Henry vIh ft 1 
pardon to James God, dated on the 4th March, and delivered to the 
Chancellor for execution on the 5th- Atuchcd to it is the following 

record of his indictment : — 

* Kent St, — Jur' dtcunt quod Jaccibuft God ruper de Fevertham tn com* 
predicto, plummer, el alii, ac quamplurca alii proditoree, rebellea et Itunuo 
illustnuimia Prmcipia Henrici Regin Anglix Sexti post Com^ueatum igiiod et 
nuper complicen cr dc iocietaic falsi prndiroris Will'i Parmynter, »myih, qni 
le ipaum nomtnavit Secuodum CapiTaaeum KaacJz, eidemque adhzref^iea el tic 
ejUB coviaa et aBficnsu in omnibuB proditioniUia auiy mortem dicti Re^ ^ 
de&tructionem regni lui Angliz conficderanteaf inachinantErs, compuaen^ei cfi 
proponeni^K, uliimo dip August! anno regni dicti Regis vicesimo nono ^ apod 
FcverAham et sLibi in com. K^acise le adiavicem coagrega rerun 1 ad aumenun 
quadriDgentorum hominum ct ampliua, dicentes et conlideDtcA iguod ipai curat 
de eoriijn iiovinii et aaafnaii ad corum libitum et voluniatcm xl. milia hcmintmi 
armaiorum et modo g^errino arraiacorum ad pr^bendum et percusfiieDdnm belhtm 
contra dicium Regcm 60u quoacumque alios in proditiooibui ftiii» prAiictiicii 
coauavenientfji, ct falao ct projilorie ia&urre\erunt et moncm dicii R^ 
imagin^verunt rl compasal furrunt, ar guerram adtunc el ibidem et aJibi per vicei 
icfra dictum com. Kane- falso et pioditorie contra dLctum Regcm, euwemaa 
dominiun suum, IcvaTcrimt, in dcsiructiopera ipaiua Rcgia ct Rcrgui przdicii, 

BtiriT.' 

There is a note of the trial of Parmynuir in Hilary term, 19 Hen. n-, (fl 
the Controlmenl Roll of that year, rot, 9. 



IV. PARDON TO JOHN PAYN.-^Secp. 78, 

On the Patent Roll 30 Henry vl, p, i, m. 23, occurs dw 

lowing cnlry ; — 

iJ* Pardtnaeioiu, — RcJt CHtlribua baliiviB ct lidclibua aula ad qaoi* it^ 



' So Ln the record, but airidenily an error. It ihould have been 'oitesimo tOrnvt. 
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flalmem. Sciatis quod cum nonaiilli rebclln ootiri in comitaiu notcro Kand^, 
ptiiicU ante dicbua t^antra paccm noetrom inaurrcCtioDcm gratcm coQciUr^teSi 

SLfdam factiopcd pioduorias contra nostram personam dctntjkbilucT Enachinati 
rint, nocnullaquc proditiDDrfi, raiifdra, fcluniaa ei fadnora, aliafiquc ifana- 
gteuionet p«rpetravermt ; quia um^D, cum nupcr per civitatee, oppida atque 
Tilias in Codem coinitatu Dootro ad conim hujuBTnodi iaBoJenciaa ct ri^bcllioriCA 
cocrcendos itci faccrrmusi plurinii ex ci«dcTn. apiriiu saniom conailii ducti, 
plurimum humiUsti, etbm utqur femor:iIi.-i nudit tuorum tmmanitai«s crifnitium 
coram nobis coaRtentcet Tcniam a Dobit elfusia lachr^mis Abxie pOBlularuoC | 
NoBi ad nnguloruin hujuamodl ligcorum noEtronjm eubniiflaioaca humillimaB 
fUHtrod miflt^rtcordci oculuo dirigeriieN, ac tirmiti^ ccnfniFS quud de c-jeipto m 
ELOttn obcdirntia tubiJet permanebimt* fidem lig»nciar PU7 crga coe iointca 
iDfiolabiliter tervaCuri^ ad Uudem, gloriam ct boDort-m OmQiputeiitis d miseti- 
COrdis Dei >lc glorloAiuimz Virginia matiib ChiiKti, de gratia aoiiua s^cJali 
pardoDaTimu*, remiiimua ft relasadmus .lohanni Payn de Pecham in comicaiu 
prtcdicto, fomao, aLiaa dicta Johann: i'ayn, Duper d« IXstpckham ia comiutu 
przdictu, jjmjrthf qui inter ca:tcros k aubmiiit nostrx grati^i quocumque Qomine 
ccneeaEur, icctam picia nostra qu!F ad nos versux eum perticrnt, wu poterit 
pFrtinere, pro quibu&cumque proditionibuB^ feloniiH, murdriK et traDBgreGGiombmL 
per ip9Din a Bcptimo die Julii aano regni nostri viceaimo octavo usqjc dccimum 
dicin Juuii utumo prztcritui^i Fuctib sire pcrpctraiio i acctlaru utiagariaa, i\ quEt 
in ipsum Johannem oci^saionibus prxdicufi apiv earum aliqua fuerini pronmlgarc ; 
neenoo cmnimodoH fi^rufacturas Urrarum) fenemeTitoruni, reddituum, passn- 
»ionun]f bonorum et caiallorum, qux Idem Johartfite nobift occaaionibua praidictis 
ttu earum aliqua foHafccit am fonsfjccrc dcbuit, ct firmam paccm nostrain ei 
icde coDcedimu« t Ita ramen quod tiet r«cto in curia nostra ai qiiie verBui eum 
loqui voluerit dc pritmiHiiH aru aliquo pra:mi*aorun;h Proviw aemper quod iaui 
uoctra pardouacioi renuBBio slvc rcfaxado t€ non cxtrndat ad aliqua maltfacu 
supra mare et aquas allquo modo facia dve pcTjieirata. In CMyi&, &c. Teace 
Rcge apud We&tmoflaBTerium aecunda die Navembria. 

Two <imilar patenTa verr grjimed on the Bamr date to Richard Doke, 
yeomai], and William 5 outer, labourer, both of Feckhftm^ 



V- THE DUKE OF YORK AT DARTFORa— S« p, 99, 

The most minute account of the encampment of the Duke of 
York at Dartford 15 contained in ihc following t:Atrac:t from the 
Cottonian Roll, il. 23. 

At Crayfford, myle from Dertfford. 

Primn die meriKii Mardi anno rcgni Regis Henrici Sexti xjix" ther wis, 
mj Lord of Yorlte* orJynaunce iij'°'"' gownncri and hym aelff in the middcll 
ward with fiij"^'' my Lord of Devycfiher by the fiauLhe lide wilh fi"'"", ami 
my Lord Cobbsm wiih vj°'"^ at the water side, and vij, flhlppua with ther stuff- 
Acid Hith Eimt tyme, and Eith was poyotment made and taken at Dcrtfford by 
cmbaHficioura. my Lord the B. of WynchcBter, my Lord B. of Ely, my Loid 
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the Erk of' Salofbury, my Lorde of Warrewik, my Lord Bcwchim, ioA my 
Lord of S^ulcley, &c., vbichc po^tment wan, 3cc. Acid «ooci oitr-r vm 
Chatlcrky* yemati of the Crowa. mayincd, ootwitlutoiidyag be wm ukyn ii 
Derby wiih money making and ladde (o London. Then aiur ihv Kyngei 
yrman of hii chambur, namyd Fazakerley, with [ettvKi wai teat to Lndd^ove 
Eo niy Lord of Yorkc chargyog to do forth a ccrt^yD of bii mijoT« Anbcroia 
§qLiier, Sharpf, tt^iett &c. ; the wluche Fazakerley hyld id avowtry Shfipct 
wiff, the which Sharpe dcwe Kit^ci^fleyt ^nd a baker of Ludlov fOoi and the 
CommyOB, Si-C, the wbych baker io at Kyllyogworth Ckitdl, £cc. Alirr diu 
niy Lord of Shrousbuiy, &c<« rode in lo Keoi, lad tet op r. peyre of gdlawn 
and dedc execucion upon John Wylkyns, taken and broughi to the tQWDp u for 
capieyn, and wj(h other mony moj of ihe whiche jcxviij. wecc housed ud 
be Kedcd, the whiche hcdee were Acnt to Londoo ; and London uid tfan 
■huld no mo hedes be tet upon there ; and thai tymc Etoa was robbyd, lad 
the Kyng bcyng at Wynior on Lowe SoMlay, &c 



VL THE DUKE OF YORK AND THE 
COUNCIL,— Seep. 132, 

Thp following documcni h enrolled on ifac Patent Roll, J2 
Henry vi,^ membrane 20 :— ' 

Pr9 Rkardo Duct Eher. — RtK omnibufl ad QUOI, Uc, talut^m- Impeximoi 
tcDOtCET] cujuedam actus in cojiailio noitro apua WcslmoTiailcriuni teoto tfactit 
Teaerabili patTt Johaoni Cardinali et Archirpbcopo Caatuaricnu, totiui Anglix 
primati, Cancellario noatro, per Thomam Kent, clerii^om ejusdem comilii noon, 
ad exemplificationecn EenoriE przdicti tub Magno Sigilto noatro Ln fornu debiu 
Gcndam nupcr deliberatum et ic £1aciia Cancelians novlrte re«>dcDtum« id htet 
verba : — 

The xxy day of Norembre, the yere of the regne of ourc Sf^uveriili Lorde 
Kicg Henry the VI" xxxij"- at Weatmynrtre, in the Htcrred Chambrc, bcuf 
there preient the Lofiics, the Cdrdina] Archebicfibop of Cantcrbuiy dvl 
ChaimcelTer of England, th' Archebmahop of Yorke, iht Bi«fiho]» of LondoiH 
WiDcheiTrei Ely, Norwich, Saint Davkles, Cb»ire, Lincoln, and Carhilci die 
Due of Buckinghim, ih'Erlea of Salisbury, Pcmbjokc, Warrewik, Wiltthirc, 
ShroTesbury, aud Worcenirc, Treauurer of England, the Viscount BooTchiet, 
the Priour of Seint lohni, the Lordea Cromwell, Suddeky, Duddel^, Scourton, 
and Beraers. The Due of York rcherced unto the leid Lordea that he* at 
the KingeA true licgman and aubg'it, wai by conim<Lundemt.'iit ditccted unto bini 
tmdre the Kingei Prive Seal, come hidre to the Kirges greet Coun&ail, and 
wolde with aJl diligence to l^is power entende to the same, aod to aII that thii 
ibolde or might be to the welfare of the King and of hi» »ubgettefl; but for 
aBmuclie as it i^i^o was that dirers perHonefi« Kuche a^ of lon^e tymc haxr been ^ 
hiH CouDiarl, have be comtnannded afore thii ryme, by what meaner he vid^ 
neveri not to eotende upon him, but to withdrawe thaim of any coudhuJ to be 
yeren unto him : the which ia to hi« greet hurce and causcth that he cu Ht 
piocede with luche matiefs ai he hath to doo in the KingM courtet and eflu* 
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whtrt, dnircd the Lorde* of iht counsaiJ abvrenid thai tbcy woldc io<f aiimtc 
and agree that Bkiche hh hate been of his (:Dui]H3i1 :trutr ihii lymv might frcly, 
Wtthoui any rmpediment, reiorte unto him and withoute any ctiarge lo be Idde 
unto theim, ycre him c^udahj] from lymc to tymc in aucbc matiers as he haih 
or nhal lure lu duu. To ihc which desire die the Ldrdea abov»aide con- 
d^Kcnded and agreed, as lo ihat thing that was Thought unto them jusif and 
rcBOunable, and fully licenced all suche pcmacB at be woJde caJle to hit counoaJl 
frcly withoutc any LnipcdimcnL Lo cnlcndc unlo hint ; and commaundcd thii tc 
br eii:Lctrd ^nioagc Lh'aLiiri uf the CuiuiHailh Actum annn, Eurnop, die ci loco 
Ut *upra, pr;}:ieDtibu> domims itipradiccia. T. Kent. 

Noi autem tcnorcm actus prxdicti ad r«]U]sicianem carisiimi cODBanguinci 
DoiLri przdictii Ricanii Ducia EZhiirBcenaiAt du\iinuE cxcmpHlicaadum ]>cr wx- 
•eniei. In cujua. Sec. Teste Re^e apud WeHnwnasteriLimr vj. die Decemfarii- 



VII. DEFENCE AGAINST THE EARL OF 
WARWICK.— Sec p, 1B5. 

The following commissions arc found on the Patent Roll 38 
Henry vi.^ p. 2, m. 11. They afford remarkable evidence of ibe 
terror inspired in the (^een*5 Government by the capture of Lord 
Rivers at Sandwich. 

Dc athoroHtio tt Jelellando. — Rck catiuiniv ^ouB^iiguincii puo JohaDDi Duci 
Norff' acdilecTO et Tdch cuo Philippo WenTworth milici, necnoa dilectU, «ibi 
Roberta Willoughby, Johanui Hopioc, Willelmo TyrelJ, Thonm Urcvea, 
Gilbtfio Dcbcnham, Johanni Cloplon, Willclmo Jcnney, el Rcgjoaldo Rous, 
aatuien- Quia intia manileatuni est quod quidani rebcElrs nuHtri Ricardo ruper 
Comiti Wair' prcdiinri et iniinico nostro adh^rrntea, villam noEtram S^ndewici 
jam tardc imranint cl ibidem maid tjuamplurima nobis et lidelibuA ligeia noetria 
frcerunt ct pcrpcUarjnit et ^li^ mala ptioribus pcjora iu divenis partibus 
coniiiarii4 no^tri SufF', si e^i« irgredi potenni, f^cerc tx perpetrare proponiiTif, ui 
veraciicr inrormanmr, oifli eorum malicist citius et celerlus resiBiaUr : Nos, 
UiD maliciie ipalus iaimi^i aosm ac complkum ftuorum prscdicLOfum {sit), quzini 
pro defen&iuoe partiuni ibidem providirre wulcnie:), ut tesemur, ^sjiignaviniui voa, 
conjunctim ei divisim, ic vobia ec TEHtrnm cuilibet plenum poietiaTcm et 
auctoritatcm damus et comrnitttmus ad advoc^indum coram fobiB [omDcs] ct 
■iQguioi llgroB noatrtii comitatiu prxdicti, cvjuBCunque atatuv, g^adua »cu con- 
dicionii fuerint, de quibus TobiG mdius videbitur eitpedire, aii proficisccndutn 
Tobiacum contra piielatum ininkicum noutrum ac complicea avjou prcedictoE, ac od 
aaalBtcacIam ct auxilium auum votna acu vcEtrum cuiiibd: In corum rcBiAtpnciam 
dandum et impeodenduni in caau quo idem immicus nustt^r ac tumplicefl aui 
predict! dictum comitatvm vel priea adjiLCectn ingredi prxEumant, ac od eo» ei 
accum CDitiitantea uC hovret et rebcllei nostroB debeLlandum, expv^nar^dvmi el 
ileatrucnduitit ac ad omaia alia et singLila qua; ju?(ta lanas diacrctianea rcetrai id 
hac parte in repretsionem piadiriorum inimicorum nostromm ac coitiplicuin 
fluonim ct eorum maledicti propositi fore rjderitia neceeaaria et opoitunif facien- 
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dunii Txcrccndum el cxci^uciiduin. £t la&upcr usignaiiniuf \ob coDJuaoiiQ ci 
diviiim ad omnen perflonan panem prsdicii oupfr Comitu Wart' m ilionm 
rtbelliiim noBtronim Gt c^niplicum luorum verbis vel opcribus dciepdmtvt ct 
tcacnico^ tel aliqua verba cQCtra itiaje»catcm Dostram icgiain babtsto ct dicDKi^ 
ftiini liter capiendum et arcbiaidum, el in prisonis noctri» in fbrma pnnikn 
cuitodicndum, et cusLodiri riciendum. \Lt ideo vobie eE Tcitrum oitlibFt 
mandamua quod circa prxmiaM ditigentcr inteodatU ct ca faculiB ct cxcc^uanui 
in tbrniA prxdicu. Damua auteni unipcrsh et singulis vkccomiiibuB, niajodaui 
balliviB, coQATabulariii, zc aliiB cfficiariig, mrmmrJE, fiddibuB l^^ia ei lubditu 
noitris quibutCLiQqLie, ram infra liberlatc» quarn extraj tcDorc prxBeotiuini Rrccilffi 
in muiaaCiBi quod vobli cc veitrum cuiliWi !□ exccutioac ptarniissorum iom- 
dentei mm, asBTHtenEeB ri auciiianres in omnihui dili^enter^ In cojas, Sec TnS 
Rege apud WeiimoDaHtfriuin, x. die Febrmrii- Per CciQiUiiinL 

Caniimilcs litcrK Regis pateniea dinguntur cariMimo conaanguineo *M 
Johanni Daci Norff' ze dilerris eE lidelibuB bliis Thomz Tiidenhim militi, 
Willclmo Chamberleyn militi, Miloni titapuUon mditi, et Philippo Wcmmwib 
niiljti ; Dccnon diJcciia aibi Willdmo Calihorp^ JohacDi HcydoQi HcnritP 
Jng\aa, Johanni Wymoodham, et ThomaF Clajmond in comitAiu Norff*. 
Tdle Lit aapra. 

Consimilei liters ^'gi^ piFente^ difiguntur dilectii ft ficTelih(i< «ms majon 

et aldcrmannis ac \icecomttibu» viIIec auz dc Kyneeston super HuJI, ei eonun 

cuilibeL in villa praniicu. TefiEe Rege ipnd Wetimonaalcriumi Xtj. dir 
Frbruarii. 



VIII. WILLIAM WORCESTER— See p. 199.' 

I460 ^' Jcr^o irrolvialfJt Woraitrf. — LTnivemiB ct ninguUfi Chfiati fiddiboi ^ 

AUG. 18 S"°' pneaen* icriplum perrcneril^ WitlelmvB Worcestre, iliua diciui Botoner, 
oc (^>trc junta Ycrmouch iq com' NoriF., gcndlmar, palutem id Domioa. 
Noveritis me, przfatum Willclmum. dediBK, concctaiibc et hoe prxbCDtl tcripic 
meo con^rmaMe Henrifo Everyngham armigerOt Hagnni Feane gentilnuo^ 
Heorico Wyndcsorc j-cntilman, Robc/lo Toppca jupjori, geniilmon, ec Johanni 
BaLkyagi gcniilman, omnia et singula bona mca ct caulU, mobllii ri imniobiliaT 
»iYa et mortus, uhicumque et in quorumcumque manibui, tam infra comitate 
prsdicto quam alibi infra reguum Angli^c exiitentia hu ^ iaveniri pOttflfU: 
acctiam omnia dcbita quE mihi quacunnque dc causa a quibuficumqac penooii 
ubiiibfrt dcbcDLur ; babenda et trnenda omoia prxdkia bona, c^ulld ei ddflu 
pr^fatic Henrico, Hugoai, Henrico, Roberto et Johanni, execuEoribui ^ 
aiQigoaEiB Buis» ad inde faciendum, ordinandLim et dbpoQondum liberam luain 
rolunutcm, ut de Ixinii, catalliA et debitls suii propriiA, sine coaLradictiont, 
periurbationr, leu reelam^done aliquali impprpeiuum \ lia, Tidelicet, quod nfc 
ego, pri^ictufi WillelmuB, nee eKeculores nei, nee a[iqui& aliua per dm, pTO 
aabii, Bcu nomine noatrn, aliquid juris, propridatie, seu cUmci in przdii;tit 
bonii. calallii e( dcbitiit nee in aliqua parcello eonindem, dc cxiera cu|eiri 



' [Fium CUjii Roll yj Henry VL, m. 1^ rf.] 
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clamar^ mu vendicarr ^EFiicnui nvc dcbemuK b futuro; aed ab omai acaoae 1460 
jarJG, propriciam ft clampi inde jwtf^ndi tAralit«r timus ^xduii imperpeiuuni per ^jj^^ ^^ 
pfz*cQLC&. In cuju* rci icBtimormim huit prisenti, acripio mco aigiliuni meam 
appoioi. DaLum vkcfiimD ocUto die Augubti, anno rcgni Rcgia Hcnrici Scxci 
pMt ConfiLiei'tum Anglt? iricptimo Dftavo, 

£/ memertiiJam qtiotJ pr^tUciu* t¥'UUimut •u^nit is CaficeUariam Rtgu apud 
WetimnnastcTJum primo iHt Seplcm^ni aiuttf pment't tt retognovii icriptam prttJLlurp 
ft omnia (tmttnta m W*™ iajhrmaprriiutn. 



IX. JOHN PASTON CLAIMED AS THE KING'S 
'NATIVUS,'— See p. 225.^ 

FVOliI THE FtRtT ASSEMBLY BOOK Ot THE CITT Of NORWICH (foL 6^). 

[Assembly an Friday after the Epipliany, 5 Edw. it.] 

Eodcnk die pubiicata fuit per Maiorcm c( Rt'cordatoreni Civiiatia cauu 4td- 
veniua domini dt: S^jJctt ad civiutcni occundii vice infrA wiij*^'" dica \ m ct fuii 
pro banih ec t.-tl^llifi ,TohaDni» Pacton i\w^m dominun Rirx pro suo naiivo AeisiTiti 
ad dicta bona ct caialla in (^ucfrumcun^ue manibuB comperta fiirriot nomme 
domini Rcgia Bciaiend', ct meauagium- ipaiue JohanniB P^ocon infra Civiiatcm 
iotrand' et Keisiead' cum omaibiiB boris ei catallis in codem inveniiA. tJnde super 
ct de malefiia predictis per Recordatorem el Conbilium legie perirorum CiviEatiB 
rcsponsum fuit dicto domino dc Scales omuibus tub modia ct forma secundum 
corum ciuditiuncm piout poteiuni (?poiuctuQi) pio libcrtaic Civitatii aalvand' 
ct cuBtodicnd' tllesa- Ft i^uU materia prpdicra tangif Hbettacpm Civiutis et 
privilegia, et dictas dominue de Sc^lffl per diqund reaponflum ci factum pon vdt 
utiafieii, pro eo quod dJctua dominu» dc Scales Intcadit omnino dictum 
[tieHuagiuin intrare et ctauauras eiutdrm frangere ; Id ctrco preaeni communis 
congregacio Gummonita ruit, consilium et ariEamenlum commiLnis Conailii el 
CoDBtabulanniiun ^ Ci^itatis audire ct inde habere. Po^t vcro divcriaa com- 






' For lbi> eatTAct from the Aiiemb^ books of the City of Norr^ich 1 am in- 
dtbted to the Rev. William Hudson of Eastboumcj who further addi the following 
pulticulani i— 

The Mayor this year was Thoinai Ely* wht» i* mentioned m the Paiton Letten 
(iv- 135) as a great supporttfrof the Duke of Suffolk and opponent of Piiton. 

The Rccordrr apparfiiily was John Dimme, I suppose the (uube who occui^ w 
often AB a friend of the Pa&ioni. 

What with this divcF^encc of feelini; and the djf^culty of utiifying Lord Scales 
ai well u their own duty (owardi ihf City the ca^c wa^ a delicate one and "as lathcr 
ingeruoubLy dealt with, 

ThrR \\ x\o other reference to the matter in the Norwich documeatt » far a« 1 
am awarr, 

' The houie is ^uppo^d to have been in the parieh of St. Peter Hungate^ but it 
IB dot ceitajnly known, 

' About this period the 14 Ward Conntablea were assodated in an ABirmbly 
with the tio Common Councillors, ThJa it why tbey arc mentiojaed herc^ not wiib 
a»y reference to 'police" action. 
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1^6 munxckdoDCi commumcaR peticnict ilclibefaciofkein ; mJtum dclibcratione 
JAM. lo ^b<U flc eit de^nitniD, quod iotroitiu hcau erit per aMmaum totiiu communU 
coogregKcioou per ^offMXom ip«tu« Johuinia Puton, quia bene nippontum e«t 
qood tun ccrti Aldernunni qium Clrea Communarij ' Civiutis lint cofcofiati 
cum ipao Jotuaoc Puum ; ct cc p« feoAtom dictum mevugium erit apcttum 
nne fractor* vel ad minv nomiae ipaomm feoffatorum rel feo&^ uohu. 

X. A CHRONOLOGICAL NOTE, 

It ii desirable here to correct an error in the text, wbich uDfbrtunatei^ wa« 
diacoTered coo Jate. Letters loic^-ioas are out of their proper place. No. 
loSQ i» certainly a lettcrof Eli^beth WoodTille* Edward iv/a queeo, not of 
bcr daughter Elizabetfar who was Henry tij/*. No. loai waa placed af^r it aa 
being about the name time, whicb no doubt it waa ; and the fact that the Ear! 
of Oxford waa out of fanHir for a cooiiderable part of Edward ir.'i reign made 
it appear aa if both lettera belonged to that of Heury til, to which they were 
accordingly relegated in prerioua edidoiu. But thia Earl of Oxford waa in 
faTOur □ndei Edward tv. dll the reatoration of Henry ti. ; and No. loiz, a. 
letter which only appeared in the Supplement of the last edition of thia work, 
waa written by John Daubeney, who was killed at the nege of Caiater in 1 469. 
The reference to the Queen's confinement, moreOTcr, which waa ao perplexing 
b the case of Elizabeth of York, fits exactly with the August of 1467, in 
which month Elizabeth Woodtilte gave birth to a daughter named Mary. 
This letter, therefore, was written oa the 8th August, which would be the 
* Saturday before St. Laurence' day ' in that year: and it must be noted that 
the footnote* on p. 107 are entirely wrong. The Archbishop of York referred 
to in the letter was George Nerill, and the Treasurer was Richard, Earl 
Rirers. 

No- loii ia perhaps before aj). 1467, as Howard and Sir Gilbert 
Debcnbam are believed to be intending ' to set upon Coton,' of which 
aj^arendy Sir Gilbert waa in possession in April 1467 (sec vol. ir. No. 664, 

I Memben of the Common Council. 
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